





OH BOY! 


It’s great to travel 
with a crowd like 
these Boys’ LIFE Men 






pit Si 
Woe ses cawe 


LOOK WHAT YOU’LL ° 
GET IN 12 MONTHS 


48 Instéllments of Serials 


“The Shame of Motley,” by 
RAFAEL SABATINI, Famous Author of “The Sea Hawk” 


-also 





‘‘The House by the Gate”’ by Nels Leroy Jorgensen 
*“‘Capturing Jungle Animals’”’ by Charles Mayer 
“‘The Return of Og, Son of Fire’’ by Irving Crump 
‘‘The Dark Horse Entry’’ by Harold M. Sherman 
‘‘King’s Mountain’’ by Constance Lindsay Skinner 
‘‘The Three Young Citizens’’ by P. W. Wilson 


180 ShortStories & Articles 


HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


BE?” by William ( Le} 





‘*‘WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO 


“The Boy Who is a Nation’s Hero”’ by L. W. Hutchins 
““Wings of Speed’’ by Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 
“The Club Horned Moose’’ by John Beames 

“'The Test Flight”’ by Rex V. Bixby 

“His Own Breed”’ by Harrison Conrard 

“True Monkey Tales’? by Emma Cochran Ponafidine 
“*The Fire Bug’ by Leon W. Dean 

“Burgundy Cannon”’ by Karl W. Detzer 

“Coming of the Wharf Rat’’ by Leon W. Dean 

“The Black Avenger’’ by Archibald Rutledge 

“The Courage of Lieut. Cole’? by Mather Brooks 
“Indian Winter Fishing’’ by F. A. Benton 

**Tongues of Flame’’ by James H. Hull 

“The Drifting Signal’’ by C. T. Jackson 

“Lost Spear Head Lode”’ by J. T. Kescel 

“The Resourcefulness of Chuck Terry’”’ by Frank R. 


“‘Lobi’s Revenge”’ by William La Varre 

“Big Cats’’ by William Wells 

“Ambrose, Dog of War’’ by Fairfax Downey 

“The St of B t’’ by Karl Detzer 
“*Alexander the Great’’ by William M. Stuart 

“Found in the Dark’”’ by Francis J. Rigney 

“The Spirit of Cabrillo’”’ by Dennis Stovall 

“‘Danny, The Boy Detective’ by Charles S. Robb 

“The Reformation of Bear’s Ear’’ by E. W. Kemble 

“The Prince of the Air’’ by William MacMillan 

“Rama the Snowflake’’ by H. M. Batten 

“Thomba Goes Hunting’’ by G. Inness Hartley 

“The Beacon”’ by Arthur E. Chapman 

“Kidd Stuff’ by Leonard K. Smith 

“‘How to Be a Ventriloquist’”” by James M. Cummings 
“The F ange Ascent of Mt.) Clemenceau’”’ by Dana 


ran 








MONEY! DO YOU ? 


“That Dog’’ by E. Muschamp 

‘The Lost Lantern Mine’’ by Arthur Mason 
“The Gold in Lost Canyon’”’ by Robert L. Duffus 
*“‘Gorilla’”’ by Carl E. Akeley 

“Salt Pork’’ by G. P. Marquis 

“‘Ricardo of the Lion Heart”’ by E. Waldo Long 


**Descendants of the Rock Dove’’ by Lee S. Crandall 
“The Voodoo Doctor’? by William Lavarre 

“The Cache at Fort York’’ by L. F. McQuiston 
“The Magic of Kahdoosh”’ by Alan Sullivan 

“The Siderial Gopher’”’ by Francis J. Rigney 

“The Wreck Mystery’’ by Chas. Allan Herndon 


WANT SOME TOO e 


Hundreds of BOYS’ LIFE readers will 
divide a pile of BOYS’ LIFE money dur- 


ing the coming year. 


One boy recently earned $13.50 in 3 days! 
Let BOYS’ LIFE give you cash you need. 
Write to Mr. Gardner at the address be- 
low or—just check the lower right hand 
corner of the bottom coupon. 
fea meee eee ee ee ee 
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Stories by 
Joseph B. Ames 


Author of ‘“The 
Finer Spirit,’’ ‘‘Un- 
der the Skin.’’ Read 
“The Crimson 
Motor Bike”’ in 
BOYS’ LIFE for 
February. 


True Adventures 


of Carl E. Akeley 
“Author of ‘‘Ele- 


phant!”’ “Rino!”’ 
etc. Don’t miss his 
experiences with 


lions, leopards, and 
gorilla, 


“The Return of 
Og,’’ by J. Irving 
Crump 


Author of “Og, Son 
of Fire,’’ ‘‘Og in the 
Valley of Fear,’’ etc. 
Perhaps the most 
popular BOYS’ LIFE 
stories in the past 
two years. 


Adventures in the 
Insect World, by 
G. Inness Hartley 


Read “Atta Stands 
Guard”’ in this 
number, and then 
look forward to 
“Thomba,” the 
spider. 


Do you remember 
Westy Martin, 
and Roy Blakeley, 
by Percy K. Fitz- 
hugh? 

Keep right in line for 
the coming stories 
of Roy Blakeley and 
his pals. 
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The greatest of all friends of 
American boys is Daniel Car- 
ter Beard. 


He is editor of the nationally 
famous Dan Beard’s Scouting 
Section. 


Like athletics? Then read the 
stories by Harold M. Sher- 


man. 
Author of “The 


Dark Horse 


Entry.’’ The next will be ‘“‘Nipand 


Puck,”’ and it’s a “‘pippin!”* 


Are you reading ‘‘The Three 
Young Citizens’? by P. W. 
Wilson? 

Don’t miss the laughable and 


thrilling adventures of Freckles, 
Goggles and Knuckles. 





How do you like animal 


stories? We get the best — 
by such men as Hal G. Evarts. 


Author of ‘‘The Cross Pull’’ and a 
lot of other fine stories. 
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How would you capture a 
herd of wild elephants? 

See Charles Mayer’s_ stories of 
capturing wild animals in the 
jungles of Asia. The first one is 
in this issue, 


If you had to face a fanatic 
Carib Indian in a South 
American jungle what would 


you do? 
Read ‘“Lobi, the Carib’’ 


by 


William La Varre, who discovered 


diamonds in South America. 





Have you seen ‘‘The Sea 
Hawk” or ‘‘Captain Blood’’ 
in the movies? They were 
written by Rafael Sabatini, 
Author of ‘*The Shame of Mot- 
ley,’? now in BOYS’ LIFE. Saba- 
tini is today’s greatest writer of 
romauce. 


























The mystery of the Far East! 
You’ll get it when you read 
‘“‘The House by the Gate,”’ by 
Nels Leroy Jorgenson. 


An American boy’s adventures in 
a big city in India. 


Know anything about Eski- 


mos? 


Read ‘‘The Magic of 


Kahdoosh”’ by Allan Sullivan. 


An amusing story of an Eskimo 
who pretended to be a magician. 


Richard the Lion Hearted was 
the high point of chivalry. 


You’ll read of these romantic days 
in the stories of ‘‘Wace, the Jester, 
by Arthur E. Chapman. 
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Everybody Likes 
Old Idle Five 
Minutes, whose 
clever jokes are 
often the first 
things boys turn 
to. 





A lot of people say 
that best of all 
the good things 


in BOYS’ LIFE 
are the great 
stories of Andy 


MacPhail, the 
Revolutionary 
Scout, by Con- 
stance Lindsay 
Skinner. 


Author of “‘William 
Luck’s First Christ- 
mas,”’ ‘The Moun: 
tain Man,” etc. 
More are coming?’ 





Stories of the 
Wild West,— 
clean-cut, power- 
ful, red blooded. 
Read them in 
BOYS’ LIFE! 


*“*The Reformation 
of Bear's Ear,’’ by 
E. W. Kemble, and 
dozens of others are 
on the way. 








Radio! Almost 
everybody has a 
set, but some- 
times the set 
won’t work, or 
you want to build 
a new one. 

Read “The Radio 
Tower’ by Zeh 
Bouck. A depart- 
ment that tells you 
the whole story of 
radio and answers 
all your questions. 





Remember ‘Jim 
Morse” by J. 
Allan Dunn? 


Jim Morse has ad- 
ventured all over the 
world. The last time 
he was in the South 
Seas. The next time 
he'll be in Alaska. 
Travel and adven- 
ture with this most 
popular of our heroes 
in BOYS’ LIFE 
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good for 12 months’ subscription for BOYS’ LIFE if accompanied by yr 


a remittance of $2.00. 


Mail this at once to 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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4 BOYS’ LIFE 


The “Regular” Scout Wears s 


THE OFFICIAL UNIFORM 
And Is Proud of It 








sealed Leal — From Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, from Florida 


The Biggest to Washington, yes in 


Alaska and Honolulu, 


| NEW EDITION 


of the 

































































+4 ‘ Cuba, the Canal Zone 
Little Book and in the far off Philip- Boy Scout ' 
° pines, a Boy Scout of 
in the World ! America is recognized Hand book 
by his Scout Uniform. 
Containing 240 pages, but could Thousands of words of F 
fit in rae vest pocket. Into praise have been spoken Just printed, another Pt 
hi etiteitel teak ast and written of the Boy 100,000 of these popular 
ae hae - h Di : rs Scout, for his Good books. One of the very 
E1005 Boy Scout Diary—is [Tums Hels living up ist things @ Soout buys 
a bert » weet — em pong acai that: it -ancens, Where and almost indispensable to his activities in 
sgtey — ve itn ~ cg teal the uniform goes, there the troop. Contains 488 pages of informa- 
s — - it. Youu agree after you 7 fr. a. and respect. tion on camping, woodcraft, scoutcraft, with 
your copy. ree } peapsinencaghants fol over 500 illustrations. Specially made in a 
No. 3012 -oming more careft p i d a ce 
of our appearance. size to fit the coat pocket. Cover design in 
1 5c Wo h 50 we and more we four colors by a famous artist. 
I { realize the respect that - 
s é hundreds of thousands } No 3006 errs ery Ty Teer ree ee Price 40c ; 
. 10 to 100—14c Over 100—13c of Scouts who have For quantity prices see catalog. 
{ Post Paid gone before us, have aa 
— won for the Official o = 
* Scout Uniform. All of - 
which makes us all 
want to appear as reg- 
ular scouts in a regular 
uniform, to “really be- 
long”’ in every detail of 
our appearance to the i 
Greatest Boys’ Club in : 
the World. 
: 6c ” ° 
Regulation Scout Outfit Ulster” Scout Knife 
= COLLINS ” —Generally Adopted. “‘Ulster’’ means the highest standard of quality in i 
j the ane. Stag ——, = e yo ge 4 
v No. 503 Regulation Boy Scout Hat rh Stee eee $3.00 tempered to insure a durable, keen cutting ge. 
7 . “oy oa Easily resharpened. Has screw driver, bottle and can 
Boy Scout Axe No. 649 Wool Shirt, U.S. Flannel............. 3.65 pubis aaa aiediie tok tae ceases bea Geen 
4 . : » U , No. 651 Regulation Khaki Breeches............. 2.40 Shackle for hanging on belt. 
™ Somewhat heavier than our other axes. nusua No. 528 B.S. A. Cotton Stockings... ; 50 
resistance to rust. United States Bureau of Standards iy ore 1g «steams 
reports splendid results from various tests, including No. 620-635 Neckerchief, ore neon = No. 1502... 2... 0 e ee eee eee ee se eee Price $1.50 
hardness of cutt edge, which the report says is “a No. 674-683 Neckerchief Slide, Troop Selection me I. ‘ : . 
* that could be desired Has slot for drawing nails. No. 529 Belt tah Sata ir Hooks 50 No. 1503. Smaller, pocket size. Regular official 
Complete with sheath; state whether canvas or leather ED. uckle é Hoses ts 9 model; large blade and other tools like Ts 
is wanted. $10.70 8.50 
If No. 647 Regulation Winter Weight Khaki Shirt has been No. 1504. Official Scout Knife with two cut- 
ae ee hdtetcns Price prepaid $1.80 —r a = 645 Wool Shirt, the cost to boy of this ting blades. Has stag handle ‘and belt shackle... $1.00 
No. 1521. COLLINS SCOUT AXE ONLY, without outfit becomes $9.30. ; 
sheath. Prepaid... we ee : $1.65 If coat is added increase price $3.45. 
2. a “ 
| ; P S f ) | 
ut on a Scout 
Blow Yourself toa | - as You Can’t Go 
T onogr ecor : 
‘BUGLE! grap Cc | Wrong with a 
‘ Have you heard ‘Old Zip Coon”’ sung by the famous “ Olc 
4 No. 1065. Bugle. (Good quality; easy Time Scout "? It’s the boy comedy-song hit of the country. C oO M PAS oS 
to blow, mellow tone. Key of G, tun- You'll learn it and sing it, and laugh at it, and dance to it and—well 
ing slide to F. Mouthpiece attached if you don’t know it you're missing the biggest laugh in Scouting. 
with chain. Shipping weight, 2 ‘> lbs. $3.50 Who is the famous ‘“‘Old Time Scout’’? It’s still a mystery! No. 1207. Magnetic 
No. 1415. Bugle. Better quality, Songs of Camp and Hike sung by a great quartette recalling Compass. Luminous; 
weight, 3 lbs ....... eeecngeses $4.50 all the glowing memories of great days in the open and the ‘Boy ean be seen in the dark. 
No. 1226. Bugle Cord. Mohair, 7 Scout Bugle Calls”—all of them played by a wizard of a bugler, Bar needle. 13/ in. di 
yard length with tassels. Colors: red, with the mellowest of sustained golden tones and absolutely per- ar needie, 14 In. dlam- 
white, blue, yellow and_combination of fect in every note—are now yours for the ordering. eter, with ease. Pre- 
=.00 (> sapalnaaatiaeidagpeedlte tis OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT PHONOGRAPH paid............ $1.25 
Drums and Fifes, Too! RECORDS! No. 1446. Good Qual- 
. PHONOGRAPH RECORD “OLD ZIP COON,” ity Brass Case Com- ; 
No. 1066A. Drum Fife. In some a, aid time Scout, on one side, and ‘Three Good Turns, pass. Kight-pointed, jeweled center. 14 ins. 
troops fife yg corps pes been by Jolly Good Scouts Quartette, on the other. Price...... 50c diameter. Prepaid...............++-+- 75¢ 
organized. rument is the new 
U. 8. Army standard model, made of No. 3702. PHONOGRAPH RECORD “SING ANOTHER No. 1089. Scoutmaster’s Compass. Brass 
} brass, nickel-plated and highly polished, SONG,” reverse side, “Bow Wow,” by Jolly Good Scouts ~s . ‘aweled needle 
, wee hard i, mouthpiece. Easy Quartette. Price...... Seti esansd ees clhedauste teeta sae 50c er = a seo jewe an enab : 
No. 1065 5 t© blow and superior to wood fifes, as NOGRAPH RECORD “BOY SCOUT BUGLE with stop. um oO » compas a : 
* they do not ae See w....-. a CALLS.” interspersed through a camp dialogue. Price 50c sets the ‘‘Pathfinder” arrow in the direction : 
No. 1067A. Key of Bb (B flat). . .$1.00 ue arcel post rate for 1 Ib. to cost of of the march, so that any deviation from the g 
No. 1066B.' Mouthpiece for fife, an aid in learn- In ordering by mail, add parcel post ra se may be detected. id $1.00 
ing to play. | Prepaid, each...................15¢ each record, to cover postage and insurance. ) course may be ¢ etected. Prepaid....-- . : 
é , r é ~ _ 
. . 7 * * . 1 
—— A Shipping Service of 24 Hours is maintained from Scouts in Chicago 
Scouts on the Pacific A ° , Nati 1 Head 4 
" our main Service Station at National Headquarters. re i 
Coast may go or write and the vicinity may 


go or write to our 


to our Supply Service DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES | Supply Service 


604 Mission St., . Station located at 
San ~ roar Boy Scouts of America : 37 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


California. 200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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FOR ALL BOYS ’ 5 


' The “Regular” Scout Starts 


THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 
With Official Equipment 








- a > And the Scout Neckerchief is the most distinctive le ae 
part of the Official Uniform—made of fine material 3 






in beautiful solid colors, or if you wish with borders 
of different colors—the very popular combination 
' color neckerchief—containing the first-class emblem. 
Don’t forget the Neckerchief Slide, made 


a 


(fs 





, as the striking Turk’s 
ie Head Knot, ina variety 
% of brilliant colors. The 
slide is invaluable— 
Made of heavy seamless a reminder of your 
? aluminum. Enclosed in “Daily Good Turn” “W ear-ever” OFFICIAL 
tight fitting khaki felt pledge and a great con- ° 
cover which when wet vemience im emergen- Boy Scout Cook Kit 


cies, permitting the 
neckerchief to be re- 
moved in a jiffy, which 


keeps contents cool. Fit- 


i . Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. Outfit 
ted with removable adjustable shoulder strap. 


consists of fry pan with patent folding handle into 








Canteen is conecaved to fit ‘wearer’s hip; ca- is not the case when . which stick may be inserted for holding over fire, 
pacity slightly over one quart. Shipping the neckerchief is - cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, and stew pan 
weight, 2 lbs knotted sthout th which also serves as plate or soup bowl. Fork and 
oe hid The s hid " spoon included. Parts nest and lock together, hence 
ee . ... Price $3.40 rt ~~ — id. do not rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable 

, : . aC Cane, Poe strap. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 

, For other articles necessary to camping and Neckerchief prices are ) gic ae We = 
( hiking, see catalog. given below. ie MMO aoe kos 5s oissinom nds teenie _ Price $3.10 








“ Neckerchiefs r 


in 16 plain colors, affording a variety for 
Troop Selection. Price, prepaid, 50c each 
Combination Color Neckerchiefs—new and attractive 
design containing first-class emblem. 
No. 691. RED NECKERCHIEF, gold border. 
No. 692. GOLD NECKERCHIEF, navy border. 
No. 693. GREEN NECKERCHIEF, red border. 
No. 694. GRAY NECKERCHIEF, green border. 


“PLUM B” No. 695. SKY BLUE NECKERCHIEF, maroon border. 66 REMINGTON 99 Scout Knife 


No. 696. NAVY BLUE NECKERCHIEF, gold border. 
= No. 697. MAROON NECKERCHIEF, gray border. i tA 
> ows -of-all-trades’’ knife—almost 
Boy Scout Axe No. 698. RED NECKERCHIEF, black border. The _— a rg ol ni os 

No. 699. GOLD NECKERCHIEF, red border. . 





Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made 


of one-piece solid steel, hand forged; coated with rust- No. 700. GOLD NECKERCHIEF, black border. Large size, stag handles. Heavy cutting blade, 
a or. ~ oe = handle i, —_ No. 701. PURPLE NECKERCHIEF, orange border. screwdriver, bottle and can opener, punch blade; 
1ead, with patentec umb take-up wedge whic . ilt . 
keeps the handle tight. Has slot or drawing nails. No. 702. ROYAL BLUE NECKERCHIRG, sky biuo border chacitio tor banging on belt. Built to stend rongh 
State whether canvas or leather sheath is wanted. No. 703. BLACK NECKERCHIEF, red border. usage. 

PR Is ices oo occ arses Price prepaid $1.80 | No. 704. LEMON NECKERCHIEF, navy blue border. EE sald rb spnceppacunlies «ony hshes Price $1.50 
No. 1002. Plumb axe only, without sheath. Price, prepaid, 60c each. ‘ . 
ss SR ee a: diss ane shaee sp nce Oe ee $1.65 No. 1497. Somewhat smaller for carrying in 

No. 1003. Leather axe sheath. Sold separately No. 673. ENGLISH TRIANGULAR NECKERCHIEF. pocket, but hangs on belt as well. Same blades as 


for replaceme ses. Made savy leather: Brilliant shade of red. Imported; special price prepaid, z ere 
ro en prom ~ gg MM yy ht, 2 y voce SSE = a eID A rx _ $2.60 preceding. A sturdy Boy Scout knife for home, school ( 


i Cae ......,... ee 35c Tees Ges I, Ts goo red cence ccapeen pene 20c a EE Ee eee ee eee $1.50 


Tents for Hike or Camp 


The Supply Department is prepared to furnish almost any kind or make of tent. Many 
sorts are listed and described in the new catalog. Some are given briefly below. And don’t 
forget blankets. We have some which are fine bargains at the prices asked. 


NEW ARMY SHELTER HALVES 


THE PINE-TREE TENT : 

No. 1300. This style tent adopted for use in on ates ee. et ee ee ae 
the Pine-tree Patrol.system. Can be used as Tent is divided in two equal es so that each 
shown in illustration. Large enough for two ee Lym Ae Jone thy - a 
boys. Made of special white tent duck. No boys to evenly distribute the weight. 
poles supplied with tent. Length 7 ft., width When the two sections are fastened to- 


* - Z The scl cee * 3 gether they form a complete tent with ample 
5 ft., height 4 ft. When used as a wall tent, room for two boys.. A compact, durable, well- 














: | 











walls are 2ft. high. Shipping weight, 14 Ibs. made tent. Size 7 ft. 2 in. wide, 5 ft. 6 in. long 
Price $15.00 and 3 ft. 7 in. high. 
No. 1422. Shipping weight without poles, 
No. 1301. Same, Scoutmaster’s size, 7 by 6 lbs. Price per pair. TEE $2.85 
A ine No. 1422A. Shipping weight with poles 
6 by 5ft. Shipping weight, 16 Ibs... .$17.50 complete, 9 lbs. Per pair............. $3.35 
s No. 1172. OFFICIAL KHAKI CAMP BLANKET. An eco- No. 1334. OFFICIAL HIGH GRADE KHAKI CAMP 
: nomical wool blanket of exc > ional wearing quality. Stamped BLANKET. Madeof the finest quality pure soft wool. Official ee ale an  canypne 2 
’ with official badge —. L ight 319 lbs, size 58 x 82 inches, seal stam on every blanket. Weight 4%lbs. Size 66x 84 72 inches. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs pele $2.50 
# . Shipping weight, 5lbs. Each ve $4.00 inches. Shipping weight, 6lbs. Each.................. $7.50 rere te : 
In lots of 5, each... ose ssescbes ; ee 1 IL, GS no ns onc wa eeh cadence ace ae ae 








_ -s 


If you desire a copy of the NEW SUPPLY CATALOG—Just Printed, 
Write Us For It. 


service seston: DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES __ svi sstion: 


604 Mission St., ‘ 37 So. Wabash Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. Boy Scouts of America Chicago, III. 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


st ih nts bail Ana Dalatade*dabeaebn 
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Heroes 


Gold Medal for Heroism 


YDNEY WILSON saw a capsized rowboat 

and near it four people, two of them chil- 
dren, struggling in the waters of Lake Erie near 
Erieau. He brought his sailboat over and plunged 
in, saving first the youngest child and then a man. 
By this time the other two had gone down. He 
made a surface dive, and as he came up with the 
child the man grabbed his legs and was dragging 
him under. Seizing him by the hair Wilson 
pulled his head above water and managed to s~ 
tread water till aid came from the sailboat. But ~ 
for young Wilson’s timely and heroic efforts all 
four would certainly have drowned. 










































































Sydney J. Wilson 
2900 Pingree Ave 
Detroit, Mich. 


It’s Easy to Pick Out 
the Best Knife 


OU know the kind of knife you want on a hike or in camp. You 
can tell it when you get your hands on it. 

















Remington ‘‘Official Knife 
—Boy Scouts of America.’’ 





The boy who knows knives picks Remington’s “Official Knife— Boy 
Scouts of America.”’ You will see him balance it in his hand to get 
the weight and the feel of it. He will open and shut the blades—a 
big, sharp cutting blade, a punch blade, screw-driver, bottle opener, and 
can opener. He likes that combination at once. 


The Remington Arms Com- 
pany presents the Remington 
Award for Heroism—a Scout 
Knife with shield engraved 
as above— to each winner 


of the Heroism Medal, 


He sees the name “Remington” on the blades and knows that means 
the finest steel and workmanship. 


Ask your dealer to put out his knives, so you can examine them care- 
fully. You’ll agree with scouts all over the country that the Remington 
Official Scout Knife is in a class by itself. It’s the knife endorsed by 


ea Remington 


A Speedy Little Remington Repeater 


a= ee ee eee ee ee oe 
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Remington 
Model 12 
Rifle 








The Model 12 Remington Hammerless Repeater is the 
Scouts’ favorite. Like all Remington .22 repeaters it has 
the speedy pump action, solid steel receiver, and closed 
breech. The empty is thrown out the side,so no smoke, 
gas, or powder grains can blow back in youreyes. The 
magazine holds 15 .22 shorts, 12 .22 longs, or 10 long- 
rifle cartridges. 


This rifle has a beautiful barrel rifled in the Remington 





25 Broadway 


Rifles Ammunition Shotguns 


way that makes it shoct with wonderful accuracy. It 
takes down easily, so it can be cleaned from the breech, 
which is the right way. 


This graceful, well balanced, perfect-pointing, little rifle 
with its accurate shooting qualities will appeal to you. Ask 
your dealer to show you one—and start saving for it 
now! Write for Remington’s interesting circulars on 
Official Scout Knives and small-bore rifles today. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Established 1816 


Game Loads 
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HAT boy has not been 
thrilled while waiting 
for the Circus Parade 
when the word was 
passed ‘‘ Here Come The Elephants.” 

It was the lure of the circus—the 
tug that everybody feels when a 
show comes to town—that started me 
on my career as a collector of wild 
animals. I use the word collector 
rather than hunter,because hunting 
gives the idea of killing and, in my 
business, a dead animal is no animal 
atall. In fact, the mere hunting of 
the animals was simply the beginning 
of my work, and the task of captur- 
ing them uninjured was far more 
thrilling than standing at a distance 
and pulling a trigger. And then, 
when animals were safely in the net 
or stockade, came the job of taking 
them back through the jungle to the 
port where they could be sold. It 
was often a case of continuous per- 
formance until I stood on the dock 
and saw the boats steam away with 
the cages aboard. And I wasn’t too 
sure of the success of my expedition 
even then, because the animals might 
die before they reached their desti- 
nation. 

I was nearly seventeen when Sells 
Brothers’ Circus came to Bingham- 
ton, New York. That day I joined 
some other boys, and we earned our 
passes by carrying water for the ani- 
mals. It wasn’t my first circus, but 
it was the first time that I had ever 
worked around the animals and I 
was fascinated. I didn’t miss the 
big show, but all the rest of the day 
I was in the menagerie, listening to 
the yarns of the keepers and doing 
as much of their work as they would 
allow. That night, when the circus 
left town, I stowed away in a wagon. 

In Buffalo I was told to see the 
boss—the head property-man—and 
I went, trembling for fear he was 
going to send me back home. In- 
stead, he told me that I might have 
the job of property-boy, which would 
give me $25 a month, my meals and 
a place to sleep—if I could find one. 
There were no sleeping accommoda- 
tions for the canvas and property 
crews; we rolled up in the most com- 
fortable places we could find, and we 
were always so dead tired that we 
didn’t care much where we slept. 

Since those early days in the cir- 
cus, I have been around the world 
many times, and have seen all sorts 
of men, living and working in all 
sorts of conditions, but I’ve never 
found a harder life than that of 
property-boy, unless, perhaps, it’s 
thatofa Malayprisoner. Sometimes 
I wonder how I stood it. But I did 
stand it, because the animals fasci- 
nated me, and I loved them so much 
that I persuaded the boss to keep me on when we went into 
winter quarters. 

With various shows I learned the circus business from the 
ground up. In 1883, I joined R. W. Fryer’s show as super- 
intendent and transportation master. It was a responsible 
position, which required every bit of the knowledge I had 
gained in the few preceeding years. I had charge of all the 
circus property and I was boss of a large crew of men. The 
job kept me on the jump day and night. 

My desire to learn all there was to know about animals was 
the main reason why I cultivated the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of Gaylord. He was an expert animal-man—probably 
the best informed in the business—and had been P. T. Bar- 
num’s confidential agent for years. He had traveled the world 
over time and again. 

It was Gaylord who negotiated with the Siamese officials for 
one of the famous white elephants of Siam. Barnum had his 
heart set on having one of them for his show and he sent Gay- 
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lord out with instructions to go’the limit. The stumbling- 
block in the transaction was that the Siamese believe - the 
spirits of the ancestors of the royal family are transferred to 
the white elephants. The animals live in the royal palace and 
are cared for with all the ceremony given to any member of 
the reigning family. Of course, Barnum’s plan was just as 
unthinkable to them as if he had offered to exhibit the king 
in his side-show. There was a hot exchange of cablegrams 
between Barnum in New York and Gaylord in Siam. Finally 
Barnum offered the government $250,000, for the privilege of 
borrowing one of the elephants for just one year. He agreed to 
support a retinue of priests and attendants and to pay all 
transportation charges. 


The government would not even 
consider the proposition, so Gaylord 
gave up in disgust and cabled that 
the deal was off. But Barnum was 
not discouraged. When Gaylord re- 
turned to this country, he found that 
the old man was advertising a white 
elephant from the royal palace of 
Siam. Barnum had simply used a 
whitewash brush on an ordinary 
elephant, with the result that he had 
a whiter elephant than the Siamese 
ever dreamed of seeing. The animal 
was so covered with velvet robes and 
surrounded by attendants that the 
audience could not detect the fraud; 
the general effect was good and the 
trick brought in a lot of money. In 
those days such frauds, when suc- 
cessful, were considered good show- 
manship. 

The Fryer show opened in Kansas 
City and then worked right out to 
the coast. After a month in San 
Francisco, we jumped to Hawaii. 
We showed a month at Honolulu 
(this was before Hawaii belonged to 
the United States) and the King 
rarely missed a performance. We 
had a royal box fitted up for him, 
and he had as good a time as any of 
the youngsters. From Honolulu we 
went to Auckland, New Zealand, 
where we found a twenty-day quar- 
antine onallanimals. We managed 
to get along by giving performances 
in the Theatre Royal of the acts that 
required no animals. After that we 
went to Australia and showed at all 
the large towns; then we shipped to 
Java. Next we visited the Malay 
Peninsula, where later I was to spend 
many years in collecting animals. 

A few days after we arrived at 
Singapore, Gaylord said: “Do you 
want to come with me while I buy 
some animals?” Naturally, I 
jumped at the chance. We went to 
the house of Mahommed Ariff, the 
Malay dealer who held a monopoly 
on the animal trade. He was 
squatted in the center of his court- 
yard, surrounded by cages containing 
the animals brought in from the 
jungle by his nativeagents. He was 
a wicked old fellow and a man had 
only to glance at him to be convinced 
of the fact. His forebears, Gaylord 
told me as we were going to his 
house, were pirates, and he was the 
chief of a clique of Samsings (the 
native gangsters), composed of 
natives who would commit any crime 
he ordered. It was by using such 
methods that he held his monopoly 
of the animal business; the natives 
were afraid of him, and no European 
or native had dared to interfere. 

His head was shaven and his lips 
and chin were stained crimson from 
chewing betel-nut. He had little 
bullet eyes, set in a fat face. My impression of Mahommed 
Ariff was that he would be a bad man to have as an enemy, 
but it naturally didn’t enter my head that he was to become a 
sworn enemy of mine a few years later. He greeted us cordially, 
for he had done business many times with Gaylord. His 
religion was “to do all Europeans,” but he could not help being 
honest with us. If any man knew the value of animals, it was 
Gaylord, and old Mahommed Ariff was well aware of the fact. 
That day we bought a tiger, several monkeys and a pair of 
leopards. 


EVERAL times during our stay in Singapore, I went to 

see Mahommed Ariff. He spoke a little English and he 

was usually willing to talk with me, hoping, perhaps, that we 

would buy more animals. From him I learned something of 

the work of collecting as it was done on the Malay Archi- 

pelago, but I had no idea, at that time, of entering the business. 
(Continued on page 37) 
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A synopsis of the previous installments of 
this story will be found on page 64 


THE COZENING OF RAMIRO 


ULL twenty men-at-arms made 
up the cavalcade that had over- 
taken us. The leader was no less 
a person than Ramiro del’ Orca 
—that same mountain of a man who 


rool} 


had attended my departure from 
the Vatican three nights ago. From 
the circumstance that so _ impor- 





tant a personage should have been 

charged with the pursuit of the Lady of 

Santafior, I inferred that great issues 
were at stake. 

He was clad in mail and leather, and from his 
lance fluttered the bannerol bearing the Borgia 
arms, which had announced his quality to Ma- 
donna’s servants. 

At sight of me his bloodshot eyes grew round 
with wonder, and for a little season a deathly calm preceded the 
thunder of his voice. 

“‘Sainted Host!” he roared at last. ‘What trickery may this be?” 
And sidling his horse nearer he tore aside the curtains of my 
litter. 

Out of faces pale as death the craven grooms looked on, to behold 
me reclining there, my cloak flung down across my legs to hide 
my boots, and my motley garb of red and black and yellow all 
revealed. I believe their astonishment by far surpassed the Cap- 
tain’s own. 

“You are choicely met, Sir Ramiro,” I greeted him. Then, seeing 
that he only stared, and made no shift to speak: “‘ Maybe,” quoth I 
‘you'll explain why you detain me. I am in haste.” 

“Explain?” he thundered. “The burden of explaining lies with 
you. What make you here?” 

“Why,” answered I, in tones of deep astonishment, “I am about 
the business of the Duke of Valentino, our master.” 

“‘ Davvero?” he jeered. He stretched out a mighty paw, and took 
me by the collar of my doublet. ‘Now, bethink you how you an- 
swer me, or there will be a fool the less in the world.” 

“Indeed, the world might spare more.” 

He scowled at my pleasantry. To him, apparently, the situation 
afforded no scope for philosophical reflections. 

“Where is the girl?” he asked abruptly. 

“Girl?” quoth I. ‘What girl? Am I a mother-abbess, that you 
should set me such a question?” . 

Two dark lines showed between his brows. His voice quivered with 
passion. 

“T ask you again—where is the girl?” 








I laughed like one who is a little wearied by the entertainment: 


provided for him. 

“Here be no girls, Messer del’ Orca,” I answered him in 
the same tone. “Nor can I think what this babble of girls 
portends.” 

My seeming innocence, and the assurance with which I main- 
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tained the expression of it, whispered a doubt into his mind. 
He released me, and turned upon his men, a baffled look in 
his eyes. 

“Was not this the party?” he inquired ferociously. 
misled me, beasts?” 

“Tt seemed the party, Illustrious,” answered one of them. 

“Do you dare tell me that ‘it seemed’?” he roared, seeking to 
father upon them the blunder he was beginning to fear that he had 
made. “‘But—what is the livery of these knaves?” 

“They wear none,” someone answered him, and at that answer he 
seemed to turn limp and lose his fierce assurance. 

Then he bridled afresh. 

“Yet the party, I'll swear, is this!” he insisted; and turn- 
ing once more to me: “Explain, animal!” he bade me in terrify- 
ing tones. “‘Explain, or, be you ignorant or not, I’ll have you 
hanged.” 

I accounted it high time to take another tone with him. Hanging 
was a discomfort I was never less minded to suffer. 

“Draw nearer, fool,” said I contemptuously, and at the 
epithet, so greatly did my audacity amaze him, he mildly did 
my bidding. 

“T know not what doubts are battling in your thick 
head, sir captain,” I pursued. “But this I know—that if you 
persist in hindering me, or commit the egregious folly of 
offering me violence, you will answer for it, hereafter, to the Duke 
of Valentino. 

“T am going upon a secret mission’’—and here I sank my 
voice to a whisper for his ears alone—‘‘in the service of the 
house that hires you, as for yourself you might easily have 
inferred. Behold!’’ And I revealed my ring. “Detain me longer 
at your peril.” 

He must have had some notion of the fact that I was journeying in 
Cesare Borgia’s service, and this coupled with the sight of that talis- 
man effected in his manner a swift and wholesome change. My 
victory could not have been more complete. 

He looked about him like a man whose wits have been scattered 
suddenly to the four winds of Heaven. 

“‘But this litter,” he mumbled, riveting his dazed eyes upon me, 
“and these four knaves—?” 

“‘Tell me,” I questioned, with sudden earnestness, “are you in 
quest of just such a party?” 

“‘Aye that I am,” he answered sharply, intelligence returning to 
his glance, inquiry burning in it. 

“And would the men, peradventure, be wearing the livery of the 
House of Santafior?”’ 

His quick assent came almost choked in a company of oaths. 

“Why, then, if that be your quarry, you are but wasting time. 
Such a party passed us at the gallop about an hour ago. It would be 
an hour, would it not, Giacopo?” 

“‘T should say an hour,” answered the lacquey dully. 

“In what direction?” came Ramiro’s frenzied question. He 
doubted me no longer. 

“In the direction of Fabriano I should say,” I answered. 
“Although it may well be. that they were making for Sinigaglia. 
The road branches farther on.” 

, He waited for no more. Without word of thanks for the price- 
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less information I had given him, he wheeled his horse, 
and'shouted a hoarse command to his followers. A moment 
later and they were cantering past us, the snow flying 
beneath their hoofs; within five minutes the last of them 
had vanished round an angle of the road, and the nly 
indication of the halt they had made was the broad 
path of dirty brown where their horses had crushed 
the snow. 

I have been an actor in few more entertaining comedies 
than the cozening of Ser Ramiro, and a witness of 
nothing that afforded me at once so much relief and 
relish as his abrupt departure. I sank back on the 
cushions of my litter, and gave myself over to a burst 
of full-souled laughter which was interrupted ere it 

was half done by Giacopo, who had dismounted and 
approached me. 

“You have fooled us finely,” said he, with venom. 

I quenched my laughter to regard him. Of what did he babble? 
Was he, and were his fellows, too, so ungrateful as to bear a grudge 
against the man who had saved them? 

“You have fooled us finely,” he insisted in a louder voice. 

“That, knave, is my trade,” said I. “But it rather seems to me 
that it was Messer Ramiro del’ Orca whom I fooled.” 

“Aye,” he answered querulously. ‘‘But what when he discerns 
how you have played upon him? What when he discovers the trick 
by which you have thrown him off the scent? What when he re- 
turns?” 

““Spare me,” I begged, “I am but indifferently skilful at con- 
jecture.” 

“Nay, but you shall answer me,” he cried, livid with a passion that 
my bantering tone had quickened. 

“Can it be that you are indeed curious to know what will befall 
when he returns?”’ I questioned meekly. 

“T am,” he snorted, with an angry twist of the lips. 

“Tt should be easy to gratify the morbid spirit of curiosity that 
actuates you. Remain here, and await his return. Thus shall you 
learn.” 

“That will not I,” he vowed. 

“Nor I, nor I, nor I!” chorused his followers. 

“Then, why plague me with unprofitable questions? What 
concern is it of ours how Messer del’ Orca shall vent his wrath when 
he is disillusioned? Your duty now is to rejoin your mistress. Ride 
hard for Cagli. Seek her at the sign of ‘The Full Moon,’ and then 
away for Pesaro. If you are brisk you will gain the shelter of the 
Lord Giovanni Sforza’s fortress long before Messer del’ Orca again 
picks up the scent, if, indeed, he ever does so.” 

Giacopo laughed derisively till his fat body shook with the scornful 
mirth of him. 

“By my faith, I’m done with the business,” he cried, and the 
other three expressed a very hearty agreement with that attitude. 

“How done with it?” I asked. 

“T shall make my way back across the hills and so retrace 
my steps to Rome. I'll risk my head no more for any lady or any 
Fool.” 

“If you should ever chance to risk it for yourself,” said I, with 
unmeasured scorn, ‘“‘you’ll risk it for the greatest fool and 
the cowardliest rogue that ever shamed the name of man. And 
your mistress? Is she to wait at Cagli until doomsday? If any- 
where within the bulk of that elephant’s body there lurks the heart 
of a rabbit, you'll get you to horse and ride to the help of 
that poor lady.” 

They resented my tone, and showed their resentment plainly. 
Messer Giacopo went the length of raising his hand to me. But I am 
a man of amazing strength—amazing inasmuch as being slender of 
shape I do not have the air of it. Leaping suddenly from the litter, 
I caught that miserable vassal by the breast of his doublet, shook him 
once or twice, then tossed him headlong into a drift of snow by the 
roadside. 

At that they bared their knives and made shift to attack me. But 
I flung myself on to one of the mules of the litter, and showing them 
the stout Pistoja dagger that I carried, I presented with it a bold and 
truculent front, no whit intimidated by their numbers. Four to one 
though they were, they thought better of it. A moment they stood 
off, consulting among themselves; then Giacopo mounted, and with 
some mocking counsel as to how [ should dispose of the litter and 
the mules, they made off, no doubt, to find their way back to Rome. 
Giacopo, as I was afterwards to discover, was Madonna Paola’s 
purse-bearer, so that they would not lack for means. 

Awhile I stayed there, cursing them for the white-livered cravens 
that they were, and thinking of that poor child who had ridden on 
to Cagli, and who would await them in vain. There, on the mule, I 
sat in the noontide sunlight, and pondered this, so absorbed in her 
affairs as to have grown forgetful of my own. At last TI re- 
solved to ride on to Cagli alone, and inform her that her men were 


_ fled. 


There was no time to lose, for as that rogue Giacopo 
had said, Ramiro del’ Orca might discover at any moment 
how he had been tricked, and return hot-foot to find me 
and extort the truth from me by such means as I had no 
stomach for enduring. 

First, then, it was of moment thoroughly to efface our 
tracks, leaving no sign that might guide Messer Ramiro to 
repair the error into which I had tricked him. Slowly, says 
the proverb, one journeys far and safely. Slowly, then, 

did I consider! The escort was, no doubt, on its way back 

to Rome, and if I could but rid myself of that cumbrous 

litter, Ser Ramiro would find himself mightily hard put to 

it to again pick up the trail. I remembered a ravine a little 

way behind, and I rode my mule back to that as fast as it 

would travel with the litter and the other mule attached to it. 
Arrived there, I unharnessed the beasts on the very edge of that shal- 
low precipice. Then exerting all my strength, I contrived to roll the 
litter over. Down that steep incline it went, over and over, gathering 
more snow to itself at every revolution, and sinking at last into the 
drift at the bottom. There were signs enough to show its presence, 
but those signs would hardly be read by any but the sharpest eyes, 
or by such as might be looking for it in precisely such a position. I 
must trust to luck that it escaped the notice of Messer Ramiro. But 
even if he did discover it, I did not think that it would tell him over- 
much. 

That done, I resumed my hat and cloak—which I had retained— 
mounted once more, and urging the other mule along, I proceeded 
thus as fast as might be for a half-league or so in the direction of 
Cagli. That distance covered, again I halted. There was not a soul 
in sight. I stripped one of the mules of all its harness, which I buried 
in the snow, behind a hedge, then I drove the beast loose into a field. 
The peasant-owner of that land might conclude upon the morrow 
that it had rained mules in the night. 

And now I was able to travel at a brisker pace, and in an hour or so 
I had passed the point where the road diverged, and I caught a 
glimpse of the four grooms, already high up in the hills which they 
were crossing. Whether they saw me or not I do not know, but with 
a last curse at their cowardice I put them from my mind, and can- 
tered briskly on towards Cagli. It was a short league farther, and in 
little more than half an hour, my mule half-dead, I halted at the door 
of “The Full Moon.” 


LINGING my reins to the ostler, I strode into the inn, swaddled in 

my cloak, and called for the hostess. The place was empty, as in- 
deed all Cagli had seemed when I rode up. She came forward—a 
woman with a brown, full face, and large kindly eyes—and I asked her 
whether a lady had arrived there in safety that morning. At first 
she seemed mistrustful, but when I had assured her that I was in 
that lady’s service, she frankly owned that Madonna was safe in her 
own room. Thither I allowed her to lead me, at once eager and 
reluctant. Eager with my own eyes to assure myself of 
her perfect safety; reluctant that, since a man may not pene- 
trate to a lady’s chamber hat on head, by uncovering I must 
disclose my shameful trade. -Yet there was nothing forit but a 
bold face, and as I mounted the stairs in the woman’s wake, I told 
myself that I was doubly a fool to be tormented by qualms of such 
a nature. 

Hat in hand I followed the hostess into Madonna’s room. The 
lady rose from the window-seat to greet me, her face pale and her 
gentle eyes wearing an anxious look. At sight of my head crowned with 
crested, horned hood of folly, a frown of bewilderment drew her 
brows together, and she looked more closely to see whether I was 
indeed the man who had befriended her that morning in her ex- 
tremity. In the eyes of the hostess I caught a gleam of recognition. 
She knew me for the merry loon who had entertained her guests one 
night a fortnight since, when on my way from Pesaro to Rome. But 
before she could give expression to this discovery of hers, the lady 
spoke. , 

“Leave us awhile, my woman,” she commanded, But I stayed 
the hostess as she was withdrawing. 

“This lady,” said I, ‘‘will need an escort of three or four stout 
knaves upon a journey that she is going. She will be setting out as 
soon as may be.” 

“But what of my grooms?” cried the lady. 

“Madonna,” I informed her, “they have deserted you. That is 
the reason of my presence here. You shall hear the story of it present- 
ly. Meanwhile, we must arrange to replace them.” And I turned 
again to the hostess. 

She was standing in thought, a doubtful expressior on her face. 
But as I looked at her she shook her head. 

“There is no such escort to be found today in Cagli,” she made 
answer. “The town is all but empty, and every lusty man is either 
gone on the pilgrimage to the Holy House of Loretto, or else is at 
Pesaro for the Feast of the Epiphany.” 

It was in vain that I protested that a couple of knaves might surely 
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be found. She answered me that such as were in Cagli were 
there because they would not be elsewhere. 

Che lady’s face grew clouded as she listened, for from my 
insistence she shrewdly inferred that it imported to be gone. 

“There is your ostler,” quoth I at last. “He will do for 
one.” 

“He is the only man I have. My husband and my sons are 
gone to Pesaro.” 

“Yet spare us this one, and you shall be well paid his 
services.” 

But no bribe could tempt her to give way, and no doubt she 
was well-advised, for she contended that there was work to be 
done such as was beyond her years and strength, and that if 
she sent her ostler off, as well might she close her inn—a thing 
that was impossible. 

Here, then, was an obstacle with which I had not reckoned. 
It was impossible to send 
the lady off alone, to 
travel a distance of some 
ten leagues, and the most . 
of it by night—for if she f 4 
would make sure of escap- / \ 


ing, she must journey now / = 
‘ > x 


without pause until she 
\? e's 


came to Pesaro. ey 
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ND then, in a flash, it 
occurred to me that 

here lay the means, ready 
to my hand, by avail of which 
I might boldly re-enter Pesaro 
despite my banishment, and dis- 
charge my errand to Lucrezia Borgia. 
For, surely, considering the mission 
on which ostensibly I should be re- 
turning—as the saviour and protec- 
tor of his kinswoman—Giovanni 
Sforza could not enforce that ban 
against me. Next I bethought me 
of the other aspect that the business 
wore. In fooling Ramiro I had 
thwarted the Borgia ends; in rescu- / 





ing Madonna Paola I had perhaps 
setat naught the Duke of Valentino’s 
aims. If so, what then? It would 
seem that because the lady’s eyes 
were mild and sweet, and because 
her beauty had so deeply wrought 
upon me, I had indeed fooled away 
my chance of salvation from the life 
and trade that were grown hateful to 
me. . For back to Rome and Cesare 
Borgia I should dare go no more. 
Clearly I had burned my boats, and 
I had done it almost unthinkingly, 
acting upon the good impulse to 
befriend this lady, and never reck- 
oning the cost down to its total. For all that the thing I 
had done, and what I might yet do, should offer me the 
means I needed to enter Pesaro without danger to my 
neck, I did not see that I was to derive great profit in 
the end—unless my profit lay in knowing that I had ad- 
vanced the ruin of Giovanni Sforza by delivering my letter to 
Lucrezia. That at any rate was enough incentive clearly to 
define for me the line that I should take through this tangle 
into which the ever-jesting Fates had thrust me. 

I was still at my thoughts, still pondering this most per- 
plexing situation, the hostess standing silent by the door, when 
suddenly Madonna Paola spoke. 

“Sir,” said she, in faltering accents, ““I—I have not the 
right to ask you, and I stand already so deeply in your debt. 
Not a doubt of it, but it will have inconvenienced you to have 
journeyed thus far to inform me of the flight of my grooms. 
Yet if you could—” She paused, timid of proceeding, and 
her glance fell. 

The hostess was all ears, struck by the respectful manner in 
which this very evidently noble lady addressed a Fool. I 
opened the door for her. 

“You may leave us now,” said I. “I will come to you 
presently.” 

When she was gone I turned once more to the lady, my 
course resolved upon. My hate had conquered my last doubt. 
What first imported was that I should get to Pesaro and to 
Madonna Lucrezia. 

“You were about to ask me,” said I, “that I should accom- 
pany you to Pesaro.” 

“T hestitated, sir,’ she murmured. I bowed respectfully. 

“There was-not the need, Madonna,” I assured her. “I am 
at your service.” 

“But, Messer Boccadoro, I have no claim upon you.” 

“Surely,” said I, “the claim that every distressed lady has 
upon a man of heart. Let us say no more. It were best not to 
delay in setting out, although I can scarcely think that there 
is any imminent danger from Ramiro del’ Orca now.” 

“Who is he?” she inquired. I told her, whereupon— 

“Did they come up with you?” she asked. ‘“ What passed 
between you?” 

Succinctly I related what had chanced, and how I had sent 
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Ramiro on.a fool’s errand, adding the particulars of the flight 
of her grooms, and of how I had rid myself of the litter and the 
second mule. She heard me, her eyes sparkling, and at times 
she clapped her hands with a glee that was almost childish, 
vowing that this was splendid, that was brave. I allayed what 
little fears remained her by pointing out how effectively we 
had effaced our tracks, and how vainly now Messer del’ Orca 
might beat the country in quest of a lady in a litter, escorted 
by four grooms. 

And now she beset me with fresh thanks and fresh expressions 
of wonder at my generous readiness to befriend her—a wonder 
all devoid of suspicion touching the single-mindedness of my 
purpose. But I reminded her that we had little leisure to stand 
talking, and left her to make her preparations for the journey, 
whilst I went below to see that my mule and her horse were 
saddled. I made bold to pay the reckoning, and when present- 

ly she spoke of it, with flamirig cheeks, and would have 
pledged me a jewel, I bade her look upon it as a loan 
which anon she might repay me when I had brought her 
safely to her kinsman’s Court at Pesaro. 
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Thus, at last, we left Cagli, and took the road north, rid- 
ing side by side and talking pleasantly the while, ever 


‘concerning the matter of her flight and of her hopes of 


shelter at Pesaro, which, being nearest to her heart, found 
readiest expression. I went wrapped in my cloak once 
more, my head-dress hidden ’neath my broad-brimmed hat, 

so that the few wayfarers we chanced on need not marvel 
to see a lady in such friendly intercourse with a Fool. And 
so dull was I that day as not to marvel, myself, at such a state 
of things. 

The sun was declining, a red ball of fire, toward the moun- 
tains on our left, casting a blood-red glow upon the snow that 
everywhere encompassed us, as we cantered briskly on toward 
Fossombrone. 

In that hour I fell to pondering, and I even caught myself 
hoping that Messer Ramiro del’ Orca might not chance upon 
the discovery of how egregiously I had fooled him. He was 
dull-witted and slow at inference, and upon that I built the 
hope that he might fail to associate me with Madonna Paola’s 
elusion of his pursuit. Thus the chance might yet be mine of 
returning to Rome and the honorable employment Cesare 
Borgia had promised me. If only that were so to fall out, I 
might yet contrive to mend the wreckage of my life. I was 
returned, it seems, to the ways of early youth, when we build 
our hopes of future greatness upon untenable foundations! 

Great hopes and great ambitions rose within my breast that 
January evening, fired by the gentle child that rode beside me. 
Fate had sent me to her aid that day, and I seemed to have 
acquired, by virtue of that circumstance, a certain right in 
her. Had Fate no other favors for me in her lap! I be- 
thought me of the very House of Sforza, to which I had been so 
shamefully attached, and of its humble source in that peasant, 
Giacomuzzo Attendolo, surnamed Sforza for his abnormal 
strength of body, who rose to great and princely heights. 

Assuredly I had the advantage of such an one, and were the 
chance but given me— 

I went no further. Down in my heart I laughed to scorn my 
own wild musings. Cesare Borgia would come to know—he 
must, whether Ramiro told him, or whether he inferred it for 
himself from the account Ramiro must give him of our meeting 
—how I had thwarted him in one thing, whilst I had served 
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him in another. Fate was against me. I had fallen too low to 
ever rise again, and no dreams indulged in a sunset hour, and 
inspired, perhaps, by a child who was beautiful as one of the 
saints, would ever come to be realized by poor Boccadoro. 

Night was falling as we clattered through the slippery 
streets of Fossombrone. 


CHAPTER V 
MADONNA’S INGRATITUDE 


E STAYED in Fossombrone little more than a half-hour, 
and having made a hasty supper we resumed our way, 
giving out that we wished to reach Fano ere we slept. And so 
by the first hour of night Fossombrone was a league or so behind 
us, and we were advancing briskly toward the sea. Overhead 
a moon rode at the full in a clear sky, and its light was reflected 
by the snow, so that we were not discomforted by any darkness. 
We fell, presently, into a gentler pace, for, after all, there could 
be no advantage in reaching Pesaro before morning, and as we 
rode we talked, and I made bold to 
ask her the cause of her flight from 
Rome. 

She told me then that she was 
Madonna Paola Sforza di Santafior, 
and that Pope Alexander had 
settled upon her as the wife for 
Ignacio Borgia. Her only protector 
was her brother, Filippo di Santa- 

V fior, and it was he who, seeing 
himself in a dangerous and unen- 
viable position, had secretly sug- 
gested flight to her, urging her to 
repair to her kinsman, Giovanni 
Sforza at Pesaro. “Her flight, how- 
ever, must have been speedily 
discovered and the Borgias had 
ordered her pursuit. 

But for me, she concluded, that 
pursuit must have resulted in her 

} capture, and once they had her 
back in Rome, willing or unwilling, 
they would have driven her into the 
alliance by means of which they 
sought to bring her fortune into 
their own house. This drew her into 
fresh protestations of the undying 
gratitude she entertained toward 
me, protestations which I would 
have stemmed but that she per- 

sisted in them. 

y “Tt is a good and noble thing that 
you have done,” said 
she, “and I think that 
Heaven must have di- 
rected you to my aid, for 
it is scarce likely that in 
all Italy I should have 
found another man who 
would have done so 
much.” 

“Why, what, after 
all, is this much that I 
have done?” I cried. 
“Tt is no less than my manhood bade me do; no less than any 
other would have done seeing you so beset.” 

“Nay, that is more than I can ever think,” she answered. 
‘““Who for the sake of an unknown would have suffered such 
inconveniences as have you? Who would have returned as 
you have returned to advise me of the defection of my grooms? 
Who, when other escort failed, would have gone the length 
of journeying all this way to render a service that is beyond 
repayment? And, above all, who for the sake of an unknown 
maid would have submitted to this travesty of yours?” 

“Travesty?”’ quoth I, so struck by that as to interrupt her 
at last. “‘What travesty, Madonna?” 

“Why, this garb of motley that you donned the better to 
fool my pursuers and that you still wear in my poor service.” 

I turned in the saddle to stare at her, and in the moonlight 
I clearly saw her eyes meet mine. So! that was the reason of 
her kindness and of the easy familiarity of her speech with me! 
She deemed me some knight-errant who caracoled through 
Italy in quest of imperiled maidens needing aid. Of a cer- 
tainty she had gathered her knowledge of the world from the 
works of Messer Bojardo, or perhaps from the “Amadis of 
Gaul” of Messer Bernardo Tasso. And, no doubt, she thought 
that suits of motley grew on bushes by the roadside, whence 
those who had a fancy for disguise might cull them. 

Well, well, it were better she- should know the truth at 
once, and choose such a demeanor as she considered fitting 
toward a Fool. I had nostomach for the courtesies that were 
meant for such a man as I was not. 

“Madonna, you are in error,” I informed her, speaking 
slowly. “This garb is no travesty. It is my usual raiment.” 

There was a pause and I saw the slackening of her reins. No 
doubt, had we been afoot she would have halted, the better to 
confront me. 

“How?” she asked, and a new note, imperious and chill, 
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was sounding already in her voice. ‘‘ You would not have me 
understand that you are by trade a Fool?” 

“Allowing that I am not a fool by birth, under what other 
circumstances, think you, should I be likely to wear the gar- 
ments of a Fool?” 

‘“‘But this morning,” she protested, after a brief pause, 
“when first I met you, you were not so arrayed.” 

““T was arrayed even as I am now, in a cloak and hat and 
boots that hid my motley from such undiscerning eyes as 
were yours and your grooms’—all taken up with your own 
fears as you then were.” 

There was in the tail of that a sting, as I meant there should 
be, for the sudden haughtiness of her tone was cutting into me. 
Was I less worthy of thanks because I was a Fool? Had I on 
that account done less to serve and save her? Or was it that 
the action which, in a spurred and armored knight, had been 
accounted noble was deemed unworthy of thanks in a crested, 
motleyed jester? It seemed, indeed, that some such reasoning 
she followed, for after that we spoke no more until we were 
approaching Fano. 

A many times before had I felt the shame of my ignoble 
trade, but never so acutely as at that moment. It had seared 
my soul when Giovanni Sforza had told my story to his Court, 
ere he had driven me from Pesaro with threats of hanging, and 
it had burned even deeper when later, Madonna Lucrezia, upon 
entrusting me with her letter to her brother, had upbraided 
me with the supineness that so long had held me in that vile 
bondage. But deepest of all went now the burning iron of that 
disgrace. For my companion’s silence seemed to argue that 
had she known my quality she would have scorned the aid of 
which she had availed herself to such good purpose. If any 
doubt of this had mercifully remained me, her next words 
would have served to have resolved it. It was when the lights 
of Fano gleamed ahead; we were coming to a cross-roads, and 
I urged the turning to the left. 

“But Fano is in front,”’ she remonstrated coldly. 

“This way we can avoid the town and gain the Pesaro road 
beyond it,”’ answered I, my tone as cool as hers. 

“Yet may it not be that at Fano I might find an escort?” 

I could have cried out at her cruelty, for in her words I 
could but read my dismissal from her service. There had 
been no more talk of an escort other than that which I afforded, 
and with which at first she had been well content. 

I sat my mule in silence for a moment. She had been very 
justly served had I been the vassal that she deemed me, and 
had I borne myself in that character without consideration of 
her sex, her station or her years. She had been very justly 
served had I wheeled about and left her there to make her 
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HE greatest of all inventors is Thomas A. Edison 

whose name is a household word throughout the 

world. Edison is now so famous, so wealthy, so 

successful that it is hard to think of him as a boy, 
with no wealth save his own indomitable courage and splendid 
initiative. 

At school, no one recognized his genius. Doubtless, he 
seemed to be “different” from other boys, but this fact only 
led him into trouble. He was misunderstood. He was so busy 
with his own thoughts that his classmates thought him stupid. 
They would jeer at him and call him “looney” and other names 
which were as unfair as they were cruel. Even his teacher 
could make nothing of him; and one day, went to his mother 
and told her that her son’s brain was “addled.” Edison’s 
mother knew better. She took him away from the school. 
And she taught him herself. His companions, by their lack of 
kindly feeling, thus lost the friendship of one who was at the 
time the most brilliant boy, perhaps, in the United States. 
And all because they could not see his ability, beneath the 
surface. 

Edison has never forgotten 


way to Fano, and thence to Pesaro, as best she might. She 
was without money, as I knew, and she would have found in 
Fano such a reception as would have brought the bitter tears 
of late repentance to her pretty eyes. 

But I was soft-hearted, and,’so, I reasoned with her; yet in 
a manner that was to leave her no doubt of the true nature of 
her situation, and the need to use me with a little courtesy for 
the sake of what I might yet do, if she lacked the grace to treat 
me with gratitude for the sake of that which{I had done already. 

“Madonna,” said I. “It were wiser to choose the by-road 
and forego the escort, since we have dispensed with it so far. 
There are many reasons why a lady should not seek to enter 
Fano at this hour of night.” 

“‘T know of none,” she interrupted me. 

“That may well be. Nevertheless they exist.” 

“This night-riding in so lonely a fashion is little to my taste,” 
she told me sullenly. “I am for Fano.” 

She had the mercy to spare me the actual words, yet her 
tone told me as plainly as if she had uttered them that I could 
go with her or not, as I should choose. In silence, very sore at 
heart, I turned my mule’s head once more towards the lights 
of the town. 

“Since you are resolved, so be it,” was all my answer; and 
we proceeded. 

No word did we exchange until we had entered the main 
street, when she curtly asked me which was the best inn. 

«The Golden Fish,’” said I, as curtly, and to ““The Golden 
Fish” we went. 


RRIVED there, Madonna Paola took affairs into her own 

hands. She dismounted, leaving the reins with a groom, 

and entering the common-room she proclaimed her needs to 

those that occupied it by loudly calling upon the landlord to 

find her an escort of three or four knaves to accompany her 

at once to Pesaro, where they should be well rewarded by 
the Lord Giovanni, her cousin. 

I had followed her in, and I ground my teeth at such an 
egregious piece of folly. Her hood was thrown back, displaying 
the lenza of fine linen on her sable hair, and over this a net 
of purest gold all set with jewels. Her camorra, too, was open, 
and in her girdle there were gems for all to see. There were 
but a half-dozen men in the room. Two of these had a vener- 
able air—they may have been traders journeying to Milan— 
whilst a third, who sat apart, was a slender, effeminate-looking 
youth. The remaining three were fellows of rough aspect, and 
when one of them—a _ black-browed ruffian—raised his eyes 
and fastened them upon the riches that Madonna Paola with 
such indifference displayed, I knew what was to follow. 
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try to read all the books that it contained! But after finish- 
ing the volumes on fifteen feet of shelves, he came to the 
conclusion that he should select the authors that suited him 
best. He has always been fond of Edgar Allan Poe’s verse and 
Victor Hugo’s novels. 


















how his Mother believed in him. 
She would let him use her cellar 
for his chemistry and he labelled 
his bottles “poison” so that no- 
body should disturb them. His 
clothes were sometimes untidy. 
And his manner was often absent- 
minded. But he read _ books. 
When he was ten years old, he 
had gone through several volumes 
of Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” with 
other works, not less serious, 
like Hume’s “History of Eng- 
land,” Ure’s “Dictionary of 
Sciences” and Newton’s “ Prin- 
cipia.” This was pretty stiff 
reading, and young Edison did 
not have the guidance as to his 














studies which is offered to boys 
to-day. At Detroit, he used to 
go into the public library and 
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Three pictures of Thomas Alva Edison. 
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Above, in the oval—Mr. Edison as he is today. Left—Mr. Edison 
when he was atelegrapher. Right—Mr. Edison in 1878, with the first phonograph, which he had just invented 
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He rose upon the instant, and stepping forward, he made 
her a low bow. 

“Tilustrious lady,” said he, “if these two friends of mine 
and I find favor with you, here is an escort ready found. We 
are stout fellows, and very faithful.” Faithful to their cut- 
throat trade, I made no doubt he meant. 

His fellows now rose also, and she looked them over, giving 
herself the airs of having spent her virgin life in judging men 
by their appearance. It was in vain I tugged her cloak, in 
vain I murmured the word “wait ’under cover of my hand. 
She there and then engaged them, and bade them make ready 
to set out at once. One more attempt I made to induce her 
to alter her resolve. 

“Madonna,” said I, “‘it is an unwise thing to go a-journeying 
by night with three unknown men, and of such villainous 
appearance. To me they seem no better than bandits.” 

We were standing apart from the others, and she was sipping 
a cup of spiced wine that the host had mulled for her. She 
looked at me with a tolerant smile. 

“They are poor men,” said she. “Would you have them 
robed in velvet?” 

“My quarrel is with their looks, Madonna, not their gar- 
ments,” I answered patiently. She laughed lightly, carelessly; 
even, I thought, a trifle scornfully. 

“You are very fanciful,” said she, then added—‘“ but if so 
be that you are afraid to trust yourself in their company, 
why then, sir, I need bring you no farther out of the road that 
you were following when first we met.” 

Did the child think that some jealousy actuated me, and 
prompted me to inspire her with mistrust of my supplanters? 
She angered me. Yet now, more than ever was I resolved to 
journey with her. Leave her at the mercy of those ruffians, 
whom in her ignorance she was mad enough to trust, I could 
not—not even had she whipped me. She was so young, so 
frail and slight, that none but a craven could have found it in 
his heart to have deserted her just then. 

“Tf it please you, Madonna,” I answered smoothly, “I will 
make bold to travel on with you.” 

It may be that my even accents stung her; perhaps she 
read in them some measure of reproof of the ingratitude that 
lay in her altered bearing towards me. Her eyes met mine 
across the table, and seemed to harden as she looked. Her 
answer came in a vastly altered tone. 

“Why, if you are bent that way, I shall be glad to have you 
avail yourself of my escort, Boccadoro.”’ 

I had suffered the scorn now of her speech, now of her 
silence, for some hours, but never was I so near to turning on 

(Continued om page 28) 
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When he was twelve years old, he wanted more money for 
his chemicals. So he persuaded his parents to let him become 
trainboy on the express of the Grand Trunk Railway into 
Detroit. He sold apples, candy and newspapers and employed 
four assistants. Those were the days of the Civil War and at 
the Battle of Pittsburg Landing, there were 50,000 people 
killed or wounded. Edison persuaded the telegraph operators 
to wire ahead, along the line, that he was coming with papers 
full of details; and people fought to pay him their dimes and 
quarters for the news. Hence arose his idea that he might 
himself print a newspaper on the train. He bought some type, 
second hand, and The Grand Trunk Herald, as it was called, 
made its appearance. It was the first newspaper produced on 
a train and, at one time, it had 400 subscribers. 

But the newspaper was only a means to anend. Edison was 
determined to be an inventor. In the baggage car, he set up 
the chemical laboratory which had been hitherto in his 
mother’s cellar. And one day, his enterprise got him into a 


nasty scrape. For the phosphorus which he had been using, 


nearly set the train on fire, and 
the conductor kicked the whole 
affair onto the track. Indeed, he 
so far lost his temper that he 
boxed young Edison’s ears, a 
hasty and thoughtless act which 
perhaps is responsible, in part at 
any rate, for the deafness which 
has pursued Edison throughout 
his life. 

Fortunately one can _ here 
record a happier incident. At 
Mount Clemens in Michigan, a 
train was switched into a siding 
and Edison saw that the station- 
agent’s little girl, aged two years, 
had strayed onto the line. He 
snatched the child from danger; 
and while the station-agent had 
not the means with which to 
reward Edison in money, he did 
what was better, and gave him . 
five months’ lessons in telegraphy. 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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What Do You Want To Be: 


ID you 
evert 
want to 
sit in the 

cab of a mammoth 
locomotive with one 
hand on the throttle 
and the other on the 
air-brake control, 
driving the snorting 
engine at sixty miles 
an hour? Did you 
ever think of yourself 
as an “engineer”? 
As a matter of fact, 
however, the man in 
an engine is not ac- 
tually an engineer. 
An engineer must 
know a lot more than 
just how to drive and 
take care of an en- 
gine When you 
come right down to 
it, a man can become 
an engineer and 
never have anything 
to do with the hand- 
ling of locomotives, 
though he would 
probably know, in a 
general way, how 
they work. 

You see, the term 
“engineer” covers a 
number of highly 
specialized and very 
different branches of 
a great profession. 
There are all kinds of 
engineers. And 
these various kinds 
of engineers perform a wide variety of tasks. You have prob- 
ably heard, for instance, how men are harnessing the water 
which flows over waterfalls, directing its course so that it is 
made to turn wheels which operate dynamos that generate 
electricity. This work with water—the designing and building 
of dams and spillways to control the water—is done by hy- 
draulic engineers. The machinery in the power houses is 
designed by mechanical and electrical engineers. Our bridges, 
all bridges, are designed by civil engineers, as are our high- 
ways, our railroads and our sky-scrapers. And there are 
still other branches of engineering, such as chemical, sanitary 
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and mining engineers. 


I.—An Engineer? 


By William G. Shepherd 
Illustrated by John Edwin Jackson 








riding on the top of the world, are really terribly unhappy and 
would give everything they possess to be doing something else. 
These men, though they are commonly thought of as success- 
ful, are really failures. They are not getting the most out of 
life. And one reason why they are working at jobs which are 
distasteful to them is that they began their business careers 
without having had special training for any one particular 
job. They didn’t have a chance to pick their own life jobs. 

It is pretty safe to say that every boy, every young man, has 
it in him—provided he is not below the average in intelligence 

to do one certain type of work better than anything else. 


professions, a knowl- 
edge of what studies 
are necessary in each 
case and a picture of 
the kind of mind 
needed in order to 
master each different 
profession. This last 
item is of tremen- 
dous importance, as 
will be explained 
later on. 


JHAT must an 
engineer 
know? We have al- 
ready said that an 
engineer is a man 
who understands how 
to apply the laws, 
forces and materials 
of nature and can do 
it. He must then, 
obviously, first study 
these laws, forces and 
materials of nature, 
and later learn to 
apply them. This is 
rather vague. Just 
what is meant by the 
laws and forces: of 
nature? Suppose we 
take a definite ex- 
ample. 

An engineer is 
given the job of 
building and equip- 
ping a big rolling 
mill capable of mak- 
ing steel rails, girders 
and similar objects 
He must first know 
how to design his building so that it will be strong enough to 
overcome the action of the law of gravity—which, as you are 
aware, would cause the whole structure to fall on the ground 
in a heap if it were not sturdily built. 

Before he can design his building, he must be able to calcu- 
late what materials to use and in what quantities to use them. 
Shall he use nothing but steel in his mill, or steel and stone, or 
steel and brick, or brick and stone, or brick and wood, or what? 
If he decides on steel alone, he must be able to specify what 
kind of steel and the exact sizes and shapes of the girders, 
columns, arches, and so on, required to do the work. 

Steel mills require furnaces and furnaces require 
great tall chimneys to carry off the smoke and 





What is an engineer? He is a man who under- 
stands how to apply the laws, forces and materials 
of nature—and can do it. 

It’s a big thing for anyone to take on, this job of 
being an engineer; and yet it is one of the pleasant- 
est and most interesting and useful jobs a young man 
can tackle. 

Perhaps you think it is hard for a young man of 
to-day to choose his life work. There are so many 
different things a fellow can do. I’m going in this 
article to try to tell you about certain kinds of 
engineering, hoping it may help you to decide 
whether or not you would like to be an engineer. 
The men who have been most successful have been 
those who figured out, when they were still young, 
what they really wanted most to do in the world— 
and then went ahead and did it. This seems as 
if it ought to be easy enough, but I know from my 
own experience that it is not. 

One reason why it is harder than it seems is that 


them more attractive than the others. 


"W*HIS articie is the first of a series of twelve which are being presented in 
order that they may help you in deciding what you want to be. 
The subjects to follow are agriculture, trading, manufacturing, salesmanship, 
finance and banking, law, medicine, teaching, the arts, and public service. are furnaces 
In discussing these subjects Mr. Shepherd does not mean to make any one of 
He is merely trying to explain what 
characteristics you must have within you, how you must develop them, and 
what you will accomplish thereby in each of these possible lines of endeavor. 
If you read this series carefully il is highly probable that you will gain a 
clearer idea of what each of them means, and you may learn something aboul 
the work at which you wish to spend your life. 
To succeed at any of these a college education is valuable. For most of them 
it is essential. 
If there are any questions you wish to have answered write to Mr. W. G. 
Shepherd, care of the Managing Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City —The Editors. 


fumes. How big shall these chimneys be and what 
shall they be made of? What provision should be 
made to trap the fumes and extract valuable 
chemical by-products from them? Where there 
there is, naturally, terrific heat. 
How shall the building be ventilated, so that men 
will be able to work in it and yet be protected 
against dangerous draughts? What about sanitary 
arrangements, bathing facilities and other provisions 
to ensure the health of the workers? How must the 
mill be lighted? How thick must the floor be, to 
hold up the mountainous machinery required to 
operate the mill and of what material shall it be 
constructed? And the machinery itself—what shall 
it consist of and how shall it be placed in the plant 
in order to obtain its maximum of efficiency? These 
are all problems for engineers—civil, chemical, 
sanitary, electrical and mechanical engineers. And 
these problems all require in their solution 2 Knowl- 





a fellow’s taste changes. When you’re ten you 

think it would be the most marvelous thing conceivable to 
be a Christy Mathewson. At fifteen, you may give up 
the baseball idea and decide you want to become a movie 
star. Two years later you may suddenly become ambitious 
to go into politics and be President. It is true, of course, that 
some men have become enormously wealthy in businesses into 
which they just happened to drift, as office boys, or clerks. 
But there are many men like this who, though they seem to be 


The question is: how is he to determine exactly what that one ~ 


certain type of work is?, How is he to know before he actually 
starts in and tries it? 

This article about certain kinds of engineering, and others 
which will follow about business and the professions, have 
been written to help you come to a decision either for or against 
certain callings in life. They will do that by giving you an 


_ understanding of the sort of work required in the different 


edge of the laws, forces and materials of nature. 


~ Several different kinds of engineers will be needed to build this 


factory. One must know about heat and smoke; another about 
steel, another about electricity, another about brick and 
cement. All the men must know what can be done with these 
things. They can’t guess. Guesses cost too much. 
A group of British capitalists once financed the building 
of a huge cement plant in the West. When the plant was 
(Continued on page 22 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


N MANY of our American homes where lives a follower 
of the trail, the “explorer” is getting ready for his 
winter jaunt in the white-roofed forest. He is disen- 
tangling himself from a network of shirts, ice calks, 

socks, snowshoes and the rest of it, and deciding where he 
is going and who he wants to trot along. 


By Ralph Pierson 
Illustrated with Photographs 





What will these fellows take with them? Well, 
let’s see. Snowshoes of course. Beavertail are as 
good as any; they are light and may be used very 
well in mountain work. Ifa special shoe for moun- 
tain climbing is desired, bear-paws are what is 
wanted. This “web” (we'll be real woodsy and 
call snowshoes “webs” after this) has no tail 
attached and in ascending does away with any 
danger of a spill in case the wearer took a fall 
backward. A quick turn may be made; a feature 
not embodied in our beavertail and other tailed 
models. When you follow bearpaw tracks in the 
snow, you are reminded of the tracks of the giant 
Kodiak bear of Kodiak Island, off Alaska. If you 
are used to the tailed variety of 























“web” be sure to get used to the 
bearpaw before any serious work 
is decided upon. There is a 
different stride used with each one. 
The tailed “web” is invariably 
used for level trails. They differ 
in length, width and weight and 


webbing. The width may be from leo te’ doles 








nine to sixteen inches and the length from 
forty-eight to sixty inches. There is a 
corresponding difference in weight. For 
speed work and narrow trails, the long 
narrow type are used. If your race is a 
real one, don’t try to run without the 
special Indian snowshoe. Last Christ- 
mas, I was running for Yale in the four- 
mile snowshoe race ‘at Lake Placid, New 
York, and I was the only one with the 
regular type of “web.” I had a terrible 
time and only saw my competitors at the 
beginning and end of the race. When we 
started, I thought the rest of the fellows 
were running cross-country in the manner 
of a track man with spiked shoes. They 
had the special Indian “webs” which 
were only about a foot long and six inches 
wide; they ran in their socks. Perhaps if 
the snow had been deeper, I could call on 
Kipling for help and quote joyously, 
“There is another story.” 

Coming back to our main subject: 





The view when you get to the 
lop is usually well worth 
the effort of getting up there 


First, you put on you 
snowshoes, as the chap be- 















as 
On the way up, the trail often 
winds in and out and around 
on the very edge of things, 
as the snapshot in the oval 


Our cabin on Lost River was 
set snugly among the pines 
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~~ Hitting The J rail in Winter 


is a decidedly bad thing far away from camp and in snow up 
to your waist or head. Have an extra harness and thongs in 
your pack. 

“Webs” should only be used with the regular snowshoe 
moccasins. Some winter campers have a square piece of 
leather, slightly larger than the heel of your hiking 
boot, made and tie it on, the webbing where the 
boot heel strikes. The moccasin and pac are made 
of buckskin without soles or heels and should not 
weigh over thirty-three ounces. A ten-inch height 
is good. Where it is not necessary to use the “‘ webs” 
all the time, the boot with the accompanying leather 
pad is the best arrangement; the bothersome chang- 
ing from boot to moccasion is done away with. 
Moccasins are easy to carry and I much prefer to 
wear them with the “webs” if I have to snowshoe 
all day. I forgot to mention the webbing of the 
snowshoes. Get the closer webbing in preference 
to the wider type. You don’t sink down as much in 
the snow, especially in loose snow, and the going 
is made easier. 

To get the correct length of skis, 
you stand erect with the arms ex- 
tended above your head. The tips 
of the skis should be in line with 
your finger tips. Skis made of 
second-growth ash, maple or 
hickory are the best. In ski 
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running, the action is about the same as 
walking with the exception of a gliding 
motion that is used in the ski work. 
Where the snowshoer lifts his feet in 
traveling, the ski runner pushes himself 
along with leg motion and with the aid of 
his poles. There are various tricks in 
turning, while sliding down hill, such as 
the Christiana and the Telemark, the 
essence of which is control of one’s weight 
and the deft management of the skis. 
For hill climbing, “herring-boning” is 
done or toeing out; sidestepping is also 
done where one ski is raised sideways and 
the other brought up after the first, both 
being parallel. In sliding down hills, one 
ski is placed a slight distance ahead of the 
other, with the weight of the body on the 
back foot, the backleg being practically 
straight, the leading knee being slightly 
bent. 

Beginners should only wax their skis 
when running on wet snow; on dry snow 








The toes should be turned up on the 
“webs,” as better progress may be made 
in soggy snow. If the shoes are made to. 
our order (and that is not very important, as it is possible to 
buy a good shoe now at about $12; be sure they are guaranteed 
not to sag), it is a good plan to have them made some time 
before using, as the webbing does not become fully dry at 
once. The “webs” are usually made of ash with cowhide 
filling. Keep them away from the fire; water and wet snow 
won’t hurt. You will have to buy your harness separate. In 
Yellowstone Park the winter rangers, for the most part, use 
the simple one-thong affair. I don’t like that type, don’t feel 
any too secure. Personally, I prefer the harness with the toe- 
strap that may be tightened orloosened at will by manipulating 
the laces. A buckle strap is not much good. To counteract 
the ice, which invariably coasts on the sole of the moccasin, 
the rangers sew elkhide on the sole of the harness; almost any 
fur would do. Whichever harness is used, be sure it is in good 
shape before you start, as a harness which is constantly 
coming loose, causing the camper to stop and fix it, is a miser- 
able nuisance and one’s vocabulary is considerably enlarged. 
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Going up! Keep your eyes open, watch your step, take it easy and save your breath for climbing 


However, one may not swear but merely know all the words. 

When walking it is not necessary to spread the legs far 
apart. That will be the tendency at first and practice will 
enable the snowshoer to make good time without thinking of 
his “webs.” What a difference, walking on “webs”! That 
soft, easy feeling is a delight after stamping on hard roads or 
ice. Then, considerably more distance can be covered and at 
less exertion. On several occasions when I have asked fellows 
to go North with me, they have exclaimed, “But we will have 
to use snowshoes, we don’t know how to walk on the bloomin’ 
things!” There is nothing to it. When ascending, dig the toes 
of the foot into the snow through the opening in the snowshoe 
and on the descent make the foot more or less rigid with the 
weight of the heel on the webbing. Your body balance is taken 
care of and any danger of stubbing your toe practically 
eliminated. Don’t think that your “webs” are made out of 
steel and that you can step across a gulley with the tail and 
toe of the snowshoe bearing your weight. A broken “web” 





the skis glide fairly well. Paraffin is the 
wax mostly used, but the best preparation 
is one of paraffin and tar. For racing, a 
mixture of paraffin or beeswax and one-third of rubber is used. 
For wet-snow waxing, a combination of harpicks, tar, a little 
rubber and a little paraffin is used, making a sticky, half-fluid 
substance. It may be applied to the ski with a stick or knife 
but must not be got on the hands, as it may take the skin off. 
This mixture always grips on the hills. The beginner should 
confine his activities to the level places until he is proficient in 
the handling of his skis. The poles are for motion, not for 
balancing, so it is better to start your ski learning without 
them. Don’t try to take a long trip until your muscles are in 
shape for it; you will only slow up the party. 

Concerning packs: I mentioned my favorite pack in a 
preceding article in Boys’ Lire. This is a skier’s pack, as it 
does not sway around like the average knapsack. On the 
outside of the pack should be your axe, a Hudson’s Bay type 
is good. In the pack have your extra woollen shirts, dark 
glasses (not with metal frame), grub, folding lantern with 
(Concluded on page 52) 











BOYS’ LIFE 


The Dark-Horse Entry 


A Basketball Team Demonstrates How to Put a Town on the Map 


VERYONE in Mayfield wondered why Lance Sparks, 
son of the town’s richest man, had quit attending 
Elton high school and had returned to take up his 
studies in the old red brick building which had 
given him his elementary education. 

Mayfield compared to Elton as an electric light compares 
to the sun. It was a dot on the map only visible with the aid 
of a magnifying glass. It was so small that when a speeding 
motorist was arrested for exceeding the limit in passing through 
the town, he said, “there must be some mistake. I haven’t 
seen anything that looked like a town in the last thirty miles!” 

But Mayfield did exist, although painfully. The inhabitants 
were aware how small and insignificant they were. Mayfield 
made you think of a place where people went to get a rest and 
found it so quiet that it got on their nerves. The only dis- 
tinguishing point about Mayfield was the fact that an inter- 
urban whizzed through the town once every hour. Mayfield 
was a flag stop except for the morning and evening local. 

To have a wide-awake, athletic young fellow like Lance 
Sparks come back to finish his high school education at May- 
field after a year at Elton was as unusual an event as having 
two fires in one day. Four hundred and seventeen tongues 
wagged back and forth and sideways. The entire population 
would be upset until the reason for this strange phenomenon 
was discovered. 

Elton was a city of thirty thousand human beings, twenty- 
five miles away from Mayfield by interurban. Being twenty- 
five miles away from Mayfield was not its only claim to dis- 
tinction. It was the county seat of Jennings County, which 
entitled it to a public square; a courthouse with a bright, 
shiny dome; and the county jail. 

Of all its prize possessions Elton was proudest of its splendid 
public school system. The Elton Chamber of Commerce dis- 
tributed advertising literature inviting everyone who did not 
live in Elton to move there immediately. There was no city 
of its size in the country that offered educational facilities equal 
to Elton. The new fireproof high school was equipped with 
a large auditorium and a magnificent gymnasium. It took 
fifty-five teachers to perform the task of educating the 1,348 
pupils enrolled. 

Mayfield had one thing in common with Elton, numerically 
speaking. It had a high school and the world could know that 
it took five teachers five days a week to hammer knowledge into 
forty-eight heads! The high school building also housed the 
grade school pupils. But it had no auditorium and no gym- 
nasium. When the Mayfield school building was erected 
the only auditoriums were the ones found in churches, and 
gymnasiums had not been invented. 

Thus, when a young person had an opportunity to secure 
his or her higher education elsewhere, Mayfield looked on with 
quiet envy and resigned approval. ‘‘ Mayfield was glad if any 
of her favorite sons or daughters could do better.’ Far be 
it from Mayfield to hold its rising generation back! Mayfield 
was like an old farmer, asleep in a buggy, not caring where his 
horse took him. And up to now, Mayfield had never awak- 
ened to itself, jerked on the reins, and said, “Giddap!” 

The year Lance Sparks went to school in Elton, he stayed 
with his Aunt Jennie. Lance had looked forward to going 
to school in a “big city.” His father favored the change. 
Elton was so near by that Lance could come home every week- 
end if he wished. And the educational advantages at Elton 
towered over those at Mayfield like the Washington monu- 
ment over a mole hill. 

At first, Lance had been impressed with the wonderful 
school building with its marble corridors, its spacious audi- 
torium and its great gymnasium which seated three thousand 
spectators. The athletic facilities afforded by Elton High 
especially appealed to him. In Mayfield there had been no 
competitive sports. But here the very air was full of the 
spirit of rivalry and enthusiasm. 

Lance learned that, in Elton, basketball had become the 
king of sports. The entire city had gone basketball mad. 
Boys who played on the Elton High team were popular heroes 
and every robust fellow in school was regarded as a possible star. 

When Lance told a group of Elton High school fellows that 
he had never played basketball he was looked upon as a curi 
osity and there were suggestions that he should be placed in 
a museum. 

“Where'd you come from?” Dazzy Veach, captain of the 
Elton team, asked him bluntly. 

“Why I... from Maytield!” Lance answered, feeling his 
face grow hot. 

There was a laugh. 

“That explains it!” Dazzy replied, with a wise look at the 
boys about him. “They don’t play anything in Mayfield! 
It’s the deadest burg in the state!” 

“Is that so?” Lance flared. ‘Well, I’m going out for the 
team and [ll show you just how dead Maytield is!” 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Lawrence Wilbur 


This retort gave Lance the reputation of being the freshest 
Freshman. The self-satisfied Dazzy, seeing a chance for 
much fun at Lance’s expense, christened the newcomer “ May- 
field.” Lance was thenceforth a marked pupil. He provoked 
titters of laughter and was pointed out wherever he went. 
Lance overheard one of the boys who had been in the crowd 
telling another, ‘“There’s the guy who said he was going to 
show us how dead Mayfield is. He’ll have to go some!” 
And the climax to all this razzing came when one of Lance’s 
teachers inadvertently called him “Mr. Mayfield” before the 
entire class. 

On the day that the teacher addressed him as “Mr. May- 
field,’’ Lance decided that he could never live down this name 
as long as he was at Elton. Very well! He would accept the 
name of “Mayfield”; he would insist on being called ‘‘ May- 
field”; and he would some time cause those who had made sport 
of his home town to bow down in humble apology or . . . or 
at least to pay Mayfield a mark of deserved respect. Lance 
did not know how he was going to do this but he was de- 
termined. 


ITH basketball season still several months away, Lance 

began to study the game, securing a book entitled, “How 
to Play Basketball,” and familiarizing himself with the rulesand 
points. When the season opened, Lance was one of the first 
to get out for the team. He was eager to test the knowledge 
he had gained in actual practice. 

Seventy-eight boys answered the call for basketball, thirty 
more than all the pupils in Mayfield high school! Lance felt 
awkward and ill at ease. He was tempted to believe that he 
stood no chance among these likely looking candidates, all 
of whom had had some basketball experience. 

Coach Reynolds devoted the first practice session-to running 
and having the boys pass the ball around. He was a man of 
strict discipline and when Dazzy Veach could not control his 
desire to shoot baskets, the coach sent him from the floor. 

“T think Elton has championship material this year if you 
fellows will get right down and work,” Coach Reynolds told 
them at the conclusion of the practice. “But I’ll not stand for 
any fooling. You must attend to business at all times and 
you must keep training rules!” 

Lance took an immediate liking to Coach Reynolds. He 
resolved to keep as close to the coach as possible and to listen 
to every bit of criticism or suggestion that the coach had to 





Teamwork 


When the struggling day is over, 
When *twas win or lose it all, 
When the victors’ score is totalled, 
And they wait the judges’ call; 
They will tell, they did not conquer 
Through pure luck, or passing fame, 
But because they lived their motto: 
“ Stick together; Play the Game!” 


It’s a slogan for all victors 
Who know the fight’s not won 
By those who pass up teamwork 
And who fire a lonely gun; 
But each man at his: position, 
For the summons of his name, 
Then: Crashing, slashing, fighting, 
Stalwart partner in the game. 


Sometimes a lad must do it— 
Play a lone and single hand; 
But when he works with others 
Then he has to. understand 
He's a partner of his team-mate's, 
And is slain all hope for fame 
Unless he heeds the warning— 
“Stick together; Play the Game!” 
EpmuND LEamy. 











offer any of the boys on the squad. In this way he hoped to 
correct his own faults speedily. How well Lance “paid at- 
tention to business” was demonstrated when the coach made 
the first big cut in the squad, reducing the number from seventy- 
eight to twenty-five. Of the twenty-five left, Lance was a 
jubilant member. He knew that Dazzy Veach and the fellows 
on last year’s first and second string teams were greatly sur- 
prised. No one had expected “‘ Mayfield”’ to survive the cut. 
In truth, Lance had shown no marked ability but he had taken 
the game so seriously and had put so much energy into his 
playing that Coach Reynolds had been led to remark, “That 
fellow deserves a chance to learn the game. He has the mak- 
ings of a star.” And thus it was that Lance, encouraged by 
this small recognition, went out and captured the position of 
center on the second team. 

Playing center, Lance was pitted directly against Dazzy 
Veach, center on the first team and proclaimed the greatest 
all around basketball man ever to wear an Elton High uni- 
furm. Naturally Lance came off second best in every en- 
counter but he gloried in the competition. ‘Time after time 
Dazzy would win the tip-off in their practice games, grinning 
tauntingly at Lance’s efforts to outjump him. But Lance had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he extended Dazzy to the 
utmost to hold the advantage. Some day he would make 
this cocksure player swallow his words about ‘“‘ Mayfield not 
playing anything!” 

True to Coach Reynolds’ prediction, the Elton material 
that season was of championship caliber. This was proven 
more and more conclusively as the season advanced with 
Elton turning back the best teams in the state. In most of 
the contests, Elton easily doubled the score on opponents. 

Lance gave a good account of himself in many of the pre- 
liminary games which the second team played against the 
second teams of visiting high schools. He got accustomed to 
playing before huge crowds of excited basketball fans and keep- 
ing his head when all about him was pandemonium. 

It was in the last one of these games, the close of the regular 
scheduled contests, that Lance got his big idea. He had 
played a whale of a game at center and the cheering section of 
Elton High, in just tribute, had risen and given him three 
rousing rahs. As an afterthought, the yell leader bawled 
something through his megaphone. There was a roar of 
laughter in the stands. And then the gymnasium rang with 
the yell, “‘Rah, rah, rah! Rah, rah, rah! Mayfield! May- 
field! Mayfield!” 

Lance, on his way off the floor, stopped as if thunderstruck. 
The other players looked at him and laughed good-naturedly. 
Elton High was recognizing Mayfield. But in that moment 
Lance had a vision. His fellow players seemed to change into 
the familiar faces of his Mayfield chums; Lance saw a whole 
Mayfield team on the floor . . . with the Blue and White 
of Mayfield high school . . . giving battle to the haughty 
and powerful Elton. The vision faded, Lance acknowledged 
the cheers amid more hilarity as word was passed around to 
those who did not understand the meaning of the yell. But 
Lance did not mind. He knew that he had won the crowd's 
sympathy .. . that they were really applauding him. Well 
. . . give him time and he’d make the great Elton gymnasium 
fairly rock with the name “ Mayfield!” 

That night Lance wrote a letter to his father telling him 
that he was sticking the year out at Elton High but that he 
was coming back to finish his school work at Mayfield. 


HE Jennings County High School Basketball Tournament 

was the biggest event in athletic circles to take place in 
Elton. It always came at the end of the regular season and 
was the first step in the elimination contests held all over 
the state which would carry the winning teams on to the 
district meet and finally to the state tournament where some 
high school five would be crowned supreme champion. 

There had been three such tournaments in previous years 
at Elton and each time Elton High had been returned a win- 
ner. Five other schools in the county had competed for the 
honor, Carlsboro, Lawrenceville, Homer, Somerset and 
Billings—but none of them compared in strength to the 
county seat quintet. By sheer force of numbers to choose 
from in forming a team, of a coach to train the players, and 
the best of playing facilities, Elton High had a preponderance 
of argument in its favor toward running away with every 
county tournament. : 

This year was no exception. Lance sat on the side-lines and 
watched Elton High defeat Lawrenceville and Somerset by 
top-heavy scores and then take on Billings in the final for 
a walk-away victory, 41 to 17. 

The next week-end, Lance with the other members of the 
second team, saw Elton High win against its two opponents 
in the district meet at Walton, qualifying to enter the finals 

(Continued on page 41) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


| Drsbabaie is a land of many troubles. Two 
years ago Great Britain granted it a 
kind of restricted independence, and King 
Fuad, who is now the ruler, is the first 
sovereign to rule that ancient land since 
Cleopatra. 

But Egpyt is not happy, and there is much 





ity in the other. This means that there 1s ny 
electricity left for lightning. And the rain 
i falls in gentle showers. Cities, then, which 
are nervous when it flashes, should add 
aeroplanes and sand to their fire departments. 


An Enemy of America 


The continued increase shown in accidental deaths in 





still to be desired in,‘working out her relations with the ~ 
world. 

Great Britain holds herself responsible for the lives and 
welfare of foreigners in Egypt, and her program for the 
Sudan, which is the southern part of Egypt, does not 
arouse much sympathy with certain Egyptians. 

There has been a more or less constant campaign of 
opposition against foreigners, and apparently, Premier 
Zaghlul Pasha has not done all he could to prevent it. 
And finally this agitation has culminated in the assassi- 
nation of Sir Lee Stack, Governor General of the Sudan, 
and Sirdar of the Egyptian Army. 

Because of this assassination, Lord Allenby, who 
captured Jerusalem during the world war and who is now 
British High Commissioner in Egypt, has demanded an 
indemnity of $2,500,000 and has made certain other 
claims. The indemnity has been paid, but the Egyptian 
Premier objected to some of the other claims. 

Therefore Zaghlul Pasha has resigned, and a new cabinet 
has been formed by Ahmed Ziwar Pasha, and, at the time this 
is being written, Egypt is trying to take her case to the League 
of Nations. ' 

A Movie Star Comes Home 

Jackie Coogan, after visiting Europe and the Near East, has 
returned to America. He went in the interest of the children 
of the Near East and collected, with the assistance of the Near 
East Relief, the Boy Scouts of America, and other organ- 
izations, quantities of food, clothing and medical supplies 
for them. Naturally enough this little 
movie “star” attracted attention in 
Europe, for he is as well known there 
as he is in America. He met 
kings, he visited famous spots, 
he received a medal from the 
Pope, but the thing that he 
did that was most worth- 
while was to capitalize the 
interest that his popularity 
has brought him in order to 
help the thousands of chil- 
dren of the Near East who 
are so much less fortunate 
than he. 

Jackie Coogan is ten years 
old, and of course there are many 
boys, who wish they could trade 
places with him. But Jackie, strange 
to say, wants nothing more than soon to 
be a Boy Scout, and then to be an engineer. 


Not Yet 


An ingenious German, called Adolph Miethe, says that he 
can make gold. He takes what is called a quartz lamp, into 
which he puts mercury, otherwise the quicksilver that one 
sees in a thermoneter. As you boil water until it is steam, so 
does Miethe heat his quicksilver until it is vapor. Then he 
turns on the X-Rays—in fact, they are Extra Special X- 
‘Rays, known as Ultra-Violet, and this super-electricity 
changes the mercury into gold—or some of it—leaving a 
minute deposit of the precious metal on the sides of the lamp. 


The Good Old Process 













THE NEW SHIP 
THAT 


ZAGHLUL PASHA 
The Egyptian Premier who recently 
resigned after the assassination of 
Sir Lee Stack 



















SAILS 
WITHOUT 
SAILS 


Herr  Flettner, 


the Rotor ship 





LORD ALLENBY 
Who captured Jeru- 
salem, and is now 
British High Com- 
missioner in Egypt 


WILL THE ITAL- 

1,200-FOOT 
This is the architect’ s 
building that Mus- 
Italy, has said he 
is built it will be a 
training center for 
contain gymna- 
reading rooms, and 
would help the 


IANS ERECT A 
SKYSCRAPER? 


drawing of a huge 
solini, Premier of 
wants to build. If it 
kind of national 
athletes, and will 
siums, theaters, 
everything that 
athletes of Italy 












the United States is causing many thoughtful people to 
wonder how these “accidents” can be stopped. If we 
were fighting a war and losing as many valiant soldiers as 
we are killing valuable citizens every year, our blood would 
boil and we would bitterly oppose the enemy. But in this 
our enemy is our own carelessness. 

If Mexicans were to kill an American citizen every six 
minutes, most of us would sit up and take notice. Yet 
that is the killing which we inflict on ourselves. Every 
year there are 70,000 persons slaughtered by accident; 





the inventor of 














10,000 persons are murdered; and 10,000 persons commit 
suicide. That makes 90,000 violent deaths in twelve 
months. And yet we lost only 60,000 lives in the European 
War. 
“Save the Children”—“ Help the Armenians”—“ Feed 
the Germans’’—yes, by all means! But why massacre 
Americans? If we hold our lives so cheap, why object, as 
we do, to all fights and duels? The Hindu prostrates 
himself under the wheels of his Juggernaut. And we say, 
how dreadful! But for every Hindu crushed by Juggernaut, 
there are hundreds of our own people mangled by motor-cars. 

Then pistols! Here on my desk are three recent clippings 
from the newspapers. Each tells of a boy shooting somebody 
else by accident, and two of the shots were fatal. It is all very 
well to go hunting muskrats with a rifle. But we should first 
learn how to carry a rifle and what happens when we touch the 
trigger. 

Teeth for the Dragon 


China is, I know, only the back- 
ward land. Still, a word about 
this civil war. It began as slap- 
stick, all the soldiers firing at 
the sky instead of each other, 
and victory meaning that the 

general with the most money 

has bought the opposite 
army, including, if possible, 
the opposite general’s head. 
But the jest has turned to 
tragedy. Chinese"no longer 
fight with bows and arrows. 
They have guns. They bom- 
bard cities. They hurt each 
other. Thousands are killed. 

If it amuses the Chinamen thus 

to play around, then you ask, why 
should we worry? Well, there is only one reason. If ever 
the Chinese thought that it was pleasanter to fight the 
foreigner than to fight each other, they might hurt us. 

China is torn by internal strife, caused by petty local 
jealousies, and the efforts of various “‘tuchuns” to rule. If 
every governor of every state in our country controlled an 
army with which he might attack his neighboring states the 
situation would be somewhat comparable. The trouble with 
China is that there is no central Government powerful enough 
to hold the local governors in check. 


A New Kind of Ship 
Can you sail a sailing ship without sails? Certainly you 
can—so says Herr Flettner—and, as he has built what he 
calls a rotor vessel, we shall see. Instead of sails, his boat 








For centuries, the alchemists tried to find “the philoso- 
pher’s stone” which would turn all things to gold. To 
encourage them in their zesearches, some monarchs in the 
Middle Ages, from time co time, boiled them in oil and put 
them to the thumbscrew. But, despite these royal favors, 
the alchemists failed to produce the bullion; and as the 
kings had no use for alchemists who were inefficient, they 
often burned the poor men alive as wizards. 





Hitting the Moon 
How high can you build a skyscraper? The Woolworth 
rises 750 feet. But Mussolini, the dictator of Italy, 


has two hollow columns, ten feet in diameter and sixty-five 
feet high, which revolve and somehow utilize the wind. 
How well it accomplishes its result we do not know as yet. 

But one remembers how we were told that “gliders” — 
which means aeroplanes without engines—would super- 
sede all other skycraft. And it has not happened. 

As to the rotor vessel’s success we cannot say. It may 
be very successful, but as yet the world has no means of 





knowing. 
No Rush in Russia 
In Russia, there are plenty of pleasant enough people. 











dreams of an edifice at Rome, which would be 1,200 feet 
from street to pinnacle. Of course Americans build sky- 
scrapers, not because they are big but because they are 
business. And above a certain height, a skyscraper is bound 
to be a certain loss. Mussolini may erect his skyscraper but 
Italy has need for money spent in other ways first, and it 
probably will turn out that the money for this suggested 
building will be spent in other ways to benefit the country. 
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Conquering Cloudbursts 


Our birdmen at Washington have stopped a thunder-storm. 
The plan is to steer a plane straight into the heart of the cloud 
and there distribute electrified sand. There are two kinds of 
electricity, positive and negative. The sand is negative; the 
cloud is positive; and the electricity in one cancels the electric- 


But some of them thought that the State—meaning the 
country—would clothe them and feed them and house them; 
and this is Bolshevism. What happened? What was every- 
one’s work became nobody’s work; and slacking became as 
universal as starvation. Do your bit—that is the only rule. 
And “private enterprise” as it is called, which is the oppo- 
site to Bolshevism, means a chance for everyone and everyone 
making the most of his chances. 
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There was a terrible uproar, and the wild elephant started to charge, but no matter which way he tried to go there was Kari in front of him, receiving the charge upon his own flanks 


ari, the Jung 
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The Adventure of Kari, the Elephant 


HE other hunters who had gone in different direc- 

tions the day mentioned in the previous chapter, 

bagged very good game. But then they were hunting 

in front of a clearing, sixteen elephants standing 
abreast, and as the animals were driven past by the beaters 
they shot them one by one. None of them, however, had had 
adventures anything like ours. Boylike, I did not keep my 
pride to myself; neither, in view of what I felt to be my superior 
judgment, could I refrain from expressing my opinions on 
hunting with more freedom than discretion. My self-confi- 
dence received a check that evening when my father and I 
were summoned into the tent of the Rajah, and at Parakram’s 
first words my heart sank, and my knees shook as they had not 
done since I had faced my first tiger. 

“T hear that thy son disapproves of our hunting,” said the 
Rajah. 

“Oh, most exalted one!”’ cried my horrified father, “forgive 
the child’s impudence!” 

Then, unaccountably the situation changed, as I had so often 
known it do in the jungle when I had thought the game was 
lost. The Rajah smiled. 

“Nay,” he said, “‘thou father of a wise child, I am inclined 
to think thy son is in the right. Let us hear him speak for 
himself. Tell us, Little One, what is thy complaint?” 

“Upholder of Truth,” I stammered, “may thou live long 
to protect thy subjects! I think the jungle is being destroyed 
with so much killing pursued for pleasure, and not for a liveli- 
hood, as my father and I kill.” 

“Mayst thou live long to grow into a jewel of righteousness,” 
said Parakram laughing. ‘To-morrow I send these people 
away to hunt no more, but thou and thy father shall remain 
and help me to hunt as I like to hunt, facing the animals 
squarely, and giving them an equal chance to escape and to 
attack, and, if the gods will it so, winning our trophies fairly.” 

“Oh, thou pride of truth, O thou man of excellence, O thou 


god and king of gods,” cried my father, in delight, “as your 
people kill now, it is more like a cruel sport than hunting, and 
it pleases my heart that my foolish son has spoken his mind 
without risking his neck.” 

“Royalty may be angry, but not with a child for telling the 
truth,” rejoined the Rajah. “However, what I wish to ask of 
thee, is to assist me in trapping a few elephants, as well as to 
find my own friend that stampeded into the jungle to-day. I 
was brought up with that elephant—ah, he has been mine for 
many years. Let us hunt until we find and trap him, for he 
saved my life to-day!” 

“Ts that why he came between you and the tigress?”’ IT asked. 

“Aye, O thou questioner without shame, that elephant is 
my little brother. He was a present to me from a royal 
father, and I brought him up, as he brought me up; and to-day, 
as death was upon me, he risked his life to save mine, and 
though he ran into the jungle he could not have run far, he 
remembered me as his brother. Help me find him!” 

“O Pillar of Truth,” replied my Father, ‘‘my life and my 
son’s life are thine to command—order, and we obey! I think 
the chase may be long, but if my surmise be a true one, the 
end of it may reward us more than double for our pains.” 

“What meanest thou?” said Parakram sharply, quick to 
sense the hidden implication in my father’s words. “Speak!” 

“O reader of thought,” answered my Father, “I think your 
elephant has found a friend—and that friend is Kari, the most 
famous elephant in India.” 

“What!” exclaimed the Rajah, rising from his chair in his ex- 
citement. “Kari, the elephant? Thou knowest aught of Kari?”’ 

“Aye, we saw him,” I burst in, wishing to take part in the 
excitement which I hardly understood. 

The Rajah paced up and down. “Is this a vain boast, or an 
ill-timed jest?” he said. “How couldst thou have seen Kari?” 

“When the humble speak,” said my father, “they speak 
truth. We saw Kari here last year, and he saved our lives. 


I knew him in the old days before his escape, when I lived in 
far other circumstances than now, and I recognized him by the 
branded mark between his eyes.” 

‘““Where didst thou see Kari? Where didst thou see him?” 
cried the Rajah, impatiently. 

“We saw him in this jungle,” my father said. “And we 
followed him day after day until we could go no more. He 
suffered chastisement from his brother elephants for having 
saved our lives from the herd.” 

The Rajah asked, ‘“‘Canst thou take me to find him?” 

“T can,” said my Father, “with thy help, all Powerful!” 

“Command all my forces,” said Parakram. 

“Find and bring me but one man,” begged my father. 
“Bring me Kari’s owner—the man who trained him from 
boyhood, and the most famous elephant in all India shall be- 
long to man once more!” 


HEN the Rajah struck a gong in his tent, which brought 

his aide-de-camp, and he said to him, “‘Go thou and give 

word to all, that to-morrow we break up camp and return to 
the city.” 

“But, your Highness,” said the aide-de-camp. 

His Highness said, ‘Go and do as I bid thee. We will 
slaughter no more animals here!” The aide-de-camp bowed 
and went forth. 

“T shall go to the city,” said the Rajah to us. “And I shall 
return with the brother of Kari. I know him well, and he 
shall be summoned to my side at once. He and I and you two 
will follow the track till we find Kari—Kari, the great ele- 
phant.” 

In a few moments we heard the elephants outside trumpet- 
ing together. It was like ten thousand thunderbolts calling 
to each other, and was the signal of the breaking up of camp 
and the return of the city folk to their homes on the morrow. 
As soon as the excitement was over for the time being, and my 
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father and I left to the old quiet for which I yearned, I begged 
him to explain to me the Rajah’s interest in Kari. 

“My son,” he said, “the fame of that elephant spread far 
and wide. From boyhood the Rajah knew of Kari, and tried 
to buy him, but his master, young Gopal, would never part 
with him, friend though he was of the Rajah’s. The Rajah’s 
own elephant, though not so clever as Kari, was a friend also of 
Gopal and of Kari, and through many years of friendship the 
four were bound together. When Kari, absent from his 
master, was enraged by maltreatment, as I have described, 
and fled to the jungle, rewards were offered for him, and the 
Rajah mourned with his friend for the pride of his province, 
and the wonder of all India.” 


ITHIN two weeks after the above conversation, the 

Rajah returned with a retinue of three 
trappers, and Gopal, the brother of Kari, who 
was a young man about twenty-five years old. 
He seemed deeply stirred at the prospect of 
recapturing Kari, and made my father and me 
describe minutely all our experiences with his 
elephant. He told us that the Rajah’s messenger 
had reached him on the eve of his departure from 
India, which he had thereupon postponed in the 
hope of seeing his beloved Kari once more. I 
looked with wonder upon this young man, who 
in pursuit of knowledge, he said, expected to 
cross the black water, and break all the ties 
of his youth. What knowledge could he gain 
beyond the jungle, I thought; and far from 
India, what would there be except those myste- 
rious museums, where the young learned about 
animals from looking at their hides. But these 
questions were never answered, and I soon forgot. 
them in hearing his tales about Kari, and how 
he had been driven into the jungle by the wanton 
brutality of meat-eating, wine-drinking men. 

It took us only a few days to make our prepa- 
rations before setting out in quest of the ele- 
phants, for we were sure that the Rajah’s ele- 
phant would be with his old friend. Autumn had 
come again, and the elephants were moving from 
the north to the south. All we had to do was to go 
far enough to the north and watch by the gorges 
of the Brahmaputra, whence the elephants start 
their journey south. There we planned to wait 
until we came across the herd of which Kari was, 
perhaps,the leader, or, as we had seen him many, 


many months before, the outcast. We had three the beast. Shrill trumpet- 
rifles, and about five hundred yards of leather ing proclaimed an elephant 
in danger. He could no! 


thongs, all carried on the back of an elephant 
which came from the city with the trappers. 
Thus we set out for the north. 

Within a fortnight, early in September, we 
reached the gorges of the Brahmaputra. We could 
see the Himalaya snows in the distance gleaming 
like the white feet of silence. Below us was the 
roaring of the river, punctuated by the screaming 
eagle far away above us. Parakram pointed to him, 
and said, “The eagle is a being of great beauty, and 
suggests many things to the spirit of man. To at- 
tain his desire he is able to leave the earth behind 
him, as no other creature can, and no matter how 
low is his objective the eagle can fly down to it. 
To rise above the world in order to see is what great 
minds do. That is why, Little One, throughout the 
ages the eagle has been called the symbol of the 
soul.” 

This was, like the bird him- 
self, rather above my head, but 
I listened raptly to every word 
that fell from the Rajah’s 
lips, and I would 
never admit it when I 
could not understand 
him. 

The night came, as if ; 
the caravan of silence rat | 
had moved down from 
the hills, drawing the 
curtain of sanctities over 
forests and streams and 
valleys, and through it 
the roar of the river tore 
a hole of sound. Ani- 
mals came and went, 
yet we found no trace of 
elephants. . The Rajah 
began to worry. He 
thought that the ele- 
phants would never 
come that way. Yet my 
father tenaciously held to his belief 
that if they came at all, this and no 
other would be their route. 

In the course of our search we 
experienced an adventure with a 
python. It was during the march one 
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A huge python had coiled 
itself about the front legs of 


move his legs 


afternoon when three of our party were on the elephant, and 
the rest of us were walking—I amongst them—behind. It 
was wiser to let the elephant go ahead, because he knew the 
road by his animal instinct, and what is more, his presence 
kept other creatures at bay. It was about four o’clock that 
day when we came to a halt and rested for a few minutes. 
Then we started on, and those of us who were on foot lin- 
gered a while as the elephant sped ahead, but it would not 
take us long to catch up with him, for it was an uphill path 
that we were taking and the elephant could not make much 
speed. 
a The forest growth was 
not thick, and we could see 
his rear just ahead of us, 
until he capped the hill and 
disappeared from our sight, 


and since the darkness was coming on 
apace we hastened our footsteps; but 
hardly had we gone a half-dozen steps 
when we heard a shrill trumpeting, 
which meant the elephant was in danger. 

We hurried after him, and behold this 
sight! A huge python had coiled itself 
about the front legs of the poor beast, 
and was trying to crawl up his back to 
reach the men. There seemed no escape 
for them, for even if they swung them- 
selves into a tree, the python could climb 
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trees more swiftly, and as they 
were on the brink of the steep 
gorge through which the river 
ran with great swiftness, escape 
seemed impossible. No one at- 
tempted to shoot the snake, because his head was too 
close to the body of the elephant. 


r MIGHT seem that the elephant could put his 
trunk around the python’s neck and squeeze him 

to death, but that was impossible. The body of a 
serpent of this kind is much stronger than the trunk of the 
strongest elephant; and he knew this, otherwise he would 
not have raised his trunk as high as he could and shaken 
the forest with his trumpeting. 

He could not even move his legs, they were so chained by the 
serpent’s body. He tried, and as he did so the snake’s 
body would sometimes thin down to almost two inches in 
diameter, and then, like a stretched hawser, hold taut. My 
father, who was with me, cried, 

“Dash in front—make the python attack us!” 

He expected the elephant to stamp on the snake once his 
legs were free. The elephant’s legs were being so squeezed 
that the circulation of his blood would soon stop. Shortly he 
would drop to the ground. 
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We ran to the back of the elephant—who could not go to the 
front, the road was blocked—and shouted and beat the ground 


with our sticks. The python looked at us and then began to 
uncoil himself from the elephant’s front legs and coil himself 
around one of the hind ones. I put out my stick, and the snake 
grabbed it in his jaws, but he did not let go. 

Amid the various directions shouted to us by those on the 
elephant’s back, I decided to act independently. I saw the ele- 
phant was bending forward. His front legs were giving way. 
He bent more and more forward, slowly, as mountains fall in a 
dream, first leaning over a little, then a little more and then a 
little more—I pulled out my bow and arrow, aimed at the 
snake’s head and fired. The arrow missed the snake and 
scratched the elephant’s leg. The python opened his mouth, 
and the stick fell from it. That instant I fired another arrow, 
and it disappeared into his gullet. With one fierce swish of its 
tail it uncoiled from the elephant’s legs and started at us. Its 
tail rose like a thick whip cutting the air, and my father fired 
and the python’s body collapsed on the ground; that instant 
the elephant stepped on it. The snake’s back broke under the 
weight as a nut is broken in the hands of a monkey. 

That night we tethered the elephant to a very heavy tree 
farther on, made a fire and watched. We had reached the 
country of pythons, very dangerous—one couldn’t be too 
careful. Toward midnight the elephant trumpeted and gave 
a call. Everyone stood on his feet. It was neither the call of 
danger nor the call of friendship; it was more than that, it was 
the call of the elephant to the herd, telling them, ‘Do not 
come here! Here is man!” 

We gazed down into the darkness following the sound of the 
river, and, making our way as best we could, we soon came to 
the tip of a rock overlooking the gorge along which the ele- 
phant tracks ran, and there below us we saw, rather we thought 
we saw, an army of silence moving, and I knew it was the pass- 
ing of the elephant herd. We followed them until morning. 
How we did it I cannot tell. When daylight came we could see 
that none of these elephants looked like Kari, so we let them 
go. Day after day herds of elephants passed, and it was well- 
nigh the middle of October when we decided to give it all up 
and go home. Kari was not to be found anywhere. 

Terribly disappointed, we started down-stream, following the 
elephant tracks. Pretty soon we were out of the python in- 
fested forest and in a more kindly part of the jungle. We 
came across a fine clearing, and decided to trap a few wild ele- 
phants, so we built a gigantic structure, like a fence, of all kinds 
of trees bearing luscious twigs that elephants feed upon, and 
between them we set the traps, which were nothing but lassoes 
lying among the leaves with nooses to catch in an elephant’s leg. 


About fifty yards away we tied the ends of these nooses to 
thick trees. Days passed and toward the middle of November 
a herd of elephants was sighted. They came early in the morn- 
ing, black like ebony and silent like clouds passing in the air. 
The ground throbbed under their weight. This time we took 
good care to send away our one elephant, for had he been 
present he would have trumpeted to the wild ones and given 
away the whole show. 

Soon they came upon the trees that we had arranged, and 
between which lay the traps. First, the big male, then the 
little ones, then the females, and then again a male. The ele- 
phants began to eat the young branches, first reaching out 
their trunks without stepping in the traps, but soon they came 
closer and closer, and we, who were standing near the ends of 
the traps where they were fastened to trees, in order to pull 
them in, if necessary, were so still that we could hear the 
drumming of our hearts against our sides. 


S° DDENLY a piercing trumpeting arose, startling the whole 
herd into absolute stillness. Not one of them made a sound. 
Their bodies touched one another as they pulled back, and 
I could feel the thud of thick hides rubbing against each other. 
Suddenly the herd was pierced through asif by a bullet, and from 
their midst emerged an elephant with a mark on his forehead. 

“That is Kari,’”’ my father whispered. He was standing 
beside me and Gopal, Kari’s master. Apparently my father 
was right. 

“See,” he continued, looking at Gopal. “He is an outlaw 
yet; that is why he is traveling in the rear of the herd. What 
is he up to?” 

The Rajah had seen him, too, although he was not so near, 
and he signaled to us his recognition. My father, Gopal and 
I quickly climbed a tree, and from there watched Kari’s doings. 
He swiftly pushed back every elephant from the trees between 
which we had set the traps. The old bull was raising his trunk 
to break down a branch to eat, and Kari raised his trunk and 
hit that of the old bull. With an angry grunt the latter reared, 
drew back and made ready his tusks to charge the outlaw. 
Kari squealed gently, as if to say, “Don’t you see there are 
traps here?” The old bull in turn trumpeted loudly, and the 
whole herd moved back as if a black cloud had been pushed by 
a steady wind. Then Kari walked to the trees, pulled up this 
one, ate a twig from that one, broke another, but without 
moving forward near the traps. The herd pressed forward, 
Kari shrilly trumpeted in anger, but they moved on just the 
same.. Kari trumpeted again, but it had no effect on the lead- 
ing bull. It seemed that the fellow’s pride had been hurt. 
He did not like to see this young outlaw bully the herd, so he 


The Cruise of the 


A synopsis of the previous installments 
of this story will be found on page 64 


THE PRINT IN THE SAND 


S WINTHROP predicted at that first evening meal 
on the island, so it actually came about. It was 
precisely a week to a day, and they had moved 
what figured as a small mountain of the beach sand, 

before they had settled the cruiser far enough so, with the help 
of an anchor which they meant to carry out on a palm-log raft, 
and the anchor winch and her own power, they might hope to 
make her drag herself out into navigable water. 

It was deep in the afternoon of the seventh day, and for 
three of the seven they had been eking out their failing pro- 
vision supply by fishing in the lagoon, when this desirable 
point was reached; and since it was too late to make the launch- 
ing, or the attempt at it, that day, Winthrop proposed that 
they celebrate by knocking off work and doing a bit of 
exploring. 

“Do you realize, fellows, that we’ve hardly been a hundred 
yards frorn this place since we came here a week ago?” he 
asked. ‘We don’t even know what our island looks like on its 
other side. Now that the sun’s gone over, let’s take a little 
hike and see what we can find.” 

What they found first—and some of it had been actually 
under their feet while they were digging—was a double line of 
blackened stumps in the sand, beginning at a point well up on 
the beach and diverging as they approached the water’s edge; 
stumps they called them, but they were mere black spots in 
the sand, and stumps only below the lowest tide level in 
the lagoon. 

“An old wreck, and a mighty old one, at that,” said Win, 
stooping to examine the discolored spots in the sand. “These 


were once the ribs of a ship. I wonder what happened to her, ~ 


and how long ago it was?” 

““So long ago that we needn’t bother our heads about it,” 
said the practical Darby. ‘“Let’s be moving, if we want to get 
back before dark.” 

They went on, following the beach to the eastward around 
its bulging curve and past the point where the wooded penin- 
sula no longer obstructed a view of the ocean. Having their 
own vessel practically intact and needing nothing but a re- 
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launching, they had kept no watch for a possible passing ship, 
and as they continued their hike toward the eastern extremity 
of the island, Darby spoke of this. 

“We haven’t been acting much like the castaways in 
the books, building signal fires and staring our eyes out 
looking fora sail on the horizon; haven’t had to, thank 
goodness.” 

“No,” Win agreed; “‘ but if anything should happen to knock 
us out of the chance of getting the Cuttlefish afloat and at sea, 
we'd soon be doing those same little things, and doing them 
mighty anxiously. We haven’t more than four or five square 
meals left in the provision lockers.” 

“What could happen to stop us?” Henry wanted to 
know. 

“Nothing, I hope. But I’ve been sort of squinting at the reef 
as we came along. I haven’t seen any gash in it big enough for 
the Cuttlefish to squeeze through—not yet.” 

This remark set them all looking for a passage through the 
barrier reef, but if there were one, it wasn’t distinguishable 
from the beach. What was still more portentous, the lagoon 
itself became plainly unnavigable before they had skirted it 
half a mile farther, being so nearly filled with the coral accre- 
tions that nothing bigger than a fisherman’s dory could have 
found a passable channel through it. 

As nearly as they could judge, they were still some distance 
from the eastern point of the island when Henry began to lag 
behind, and when Darby questioned him he said he was pretty 
tired after the day’s digging, and if the others didn’t mind, 
he’d go back to the cruiser and have supper ready for them 
when they came in. 

At this, Darby proposed that they all go back, saying: 
“This beach-combing isn’t getting us anything; and, anyway, 
we all ought to be resting up for the hard day we’ve got ahead 
of us to-morrow.” 

Win raising no objections, they turned and started back, 
Darby and Henry in the lead, and Win trudging a few steps 
in the rear. Suddenly he called to the two in front, 

“Hold up a minute, you two: come and tell me what this is.” 
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angrily stepped forward despite the warning trumpeting of 
Kari, and the noose slipped round his foot and caught him, as 
a noose of thread catches the finger of a playful child. The 
old bull fiercely trumpeted, then Kari looked at him almost 
with a smile. The rest of the herd ran away. There was the 
bull, an elephant about a hundred and fifty years old, with 
tusks almost seven feet long, and he was trumpeting his head 
off crying for help. We did not come down from our tree for 
fear he would charge at us—he was caught only by one leg. 
Strange to say, Kari walked toward us. He was following up 
the end of the thong which was tied round the thick tree in 
which we had taken shelter. No sooner had he reached it than 
his old master, at a sign from my father, jumped down from his 
branch and landed on his neck. Kari was startled. He 
almost bucked, but something restrained him. We heard his 
master’s voice saying to him, in a curious pleading tone. 

“My brother, my brother, I have found thee at last. O! 
Kari! O! Kari, my elephant.” 

Kari stopped. A shiver went through his body as if an ague 
had seized him. In the distance the big bull was yet trumpet- 
ing, and Kari’s master said to us, 

“Come down from the tree. We are safe.” 

But when we climbed down Kari took fright and bolted, 
carrying his master with him. In an instant the jungle had 
swallowed them both. We did not know what to do, but my 
father and Parakram decided that we must remain where we 
were, camping by the wild bull elephant for several weeks until 
he should be tamed. It would be impossible to move the 
mighty creature before he had been subdued by captivity, and 
also there was some hope that Gopal, gaining control of Kari, 
might return to us here. 

A day or two later we were surprised to see the Rajah’s 
elephant walk quietly into our midst. Whether he had -ever 
seen Kari or not, we did not know, but we surmised that he had 
followed him at the end of the herd, and had stayed about after 
the capture, more drawn by the thought of returning to his 
master than of following Kari back into freedom. We waited 
for a week without any news from Kari and his master. Then 
another week passed, but still there was no news from them. 
Rajah Parakram said: 

“The elephant has killed him. What a calamity!” 

“Tt was my fault, your Highness,” said my father. “But 
for me, it would not have happened.” 

“What are we to do?”’ asked the Rajah. 

“Nothing, O my King,” said my father. “There is nothing 
we can do. If he does not return in another week, we must take 
the wild elephant with us and go back to civilization.” 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Retracing their steps at his call, they found him staring 
at a curiously shaped impression in the damp sand. Asked 
what he thought he had found, he promptly insisted that it 
was a dent made by a naked human heel. Darby and Henry 
both laughed at him. 

“You’re just remembering your Robinson Crusoe, Win; 
that’s all,” Henry suggested. “That isn’t any heel print! 
Don’t you suppose that if there are other people on this island, 
they would have found us long ago? Besides, if a barefooted 
man made that mark, as yousay, why was he walking on his 
heels?” 

But Winthrop was not to be laughed out of his convictions. 

“I’m telling you it zs a heel print,” he insisted. ‘You fel- 
lows goon back and get supper ready, ifyou want to. I’m going 
to look around a bit and see if I can find any more of these.”’ 

Still laughing at his obstinacy, Henry and Darby went on, 
telling him to come home when he got hungry. Much in ear- 
nest over his discovery, Win got down on hands and knees and 
examined the curious dent in the sand. Upon this closer 
scrutiny he was more than ever convinced that it was a print 
made by a barefooted man walking on his heel. 


AKING the direction of the print, he began tolook for others; 

searched and found two more, both pointing the same way— 
to the eastward. That was enough. With the setting sun 
nearing the horizon, and the no-twilight of the tropics no more 
than half an hour ahead, he wasted no time looking for more of 
the curious prints. Whoever, or whatever, it was that had 
made them was traveling eastward; so he, too, went eastward 
at a smart walk. 

The sun was already half-way below the rim of the horizon 
when he rounded the eastern point of the island and doubled 
back on its southern shore. Here the coast line was very dif- 
ferent from that upon which the Cuttlefish had been flung. 
For one thing, the coral reef was farther out, and there were 
wide passages through it. Also, the beach was wider, and 
while the crowding forest still overhung it nearly everywhere, 
there were glades or natural clearings running back from the 
shore in a number of places; clearings looking as if they might 
have been man-made. 

When he came upon the first of these openings in the jungle, 
Win began to go cautiously, and it was well that he did. In 
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one of the largest of them, just as the dusk was deepening, he 
saw a rude shelter built to face the sea. In front of it a small 
cooking fire was burning, and around the fire, though cer- 
tainly not for its warmth, was bunched a group of men. Win 
drew back quickly into the shadow of the forest and counted. 
There were eight of the men in all, and shelter shack, fire and 
men reminded him forcibly of a camp of disreputable-looking 
hoboes he had once stumbled upon in an abandoned granite 
quarry in his native Massachusetts. 

Quite apart from the shock he received at the discovery that 
he and his two companions had been living for a week on a 
small island with what looked to be half a ship’s crew of des- 
perate men, Win knew at once what it was up to him to do. 
It was of the most critical importance that he should learn 
something about these men, and whether they were to be 
regarded as friends or enemies. He knew positively now that 
at least one of them had recently been on the other side of the 
island. How far around had he gone? Did he know of the 
presence of the stranded Cuitlefish? Win determined to find 
out, if he could. 

As he knew it would, the darkness fell quickly, and with 
that and the still darker shadows of the jungle to help, he crept 
cautiously nearer. In a short time he had reached a hiding- 
place in which he could hear the talk of the men in the fire 
circle. 


“Yep, they’ve just about got her dug back into 
the water,” he was saying. “One more day’ll do 
it, I reckon. I'll say this much for them kids— 
they’ve stuck stric’ly to their knittin’.” 

“Yea,” said one of the others, “a-burrowin’ 
like sand-hogs, every day and all day. I told 
you cullies right at the start there wan’t 
no use in our chippin’ in to run ’em off 
and take the job ourselves. What’s the 
use o’ workin’ when somebody else ’ll 
do it for ye? Sure 
they hain’t lamped 
ye a-keepin’ cases on 
’em, Gimpsey?” 

“Nothin’ like it. 
They hain’t been 
nowheres n’r_ seen 
nothin’ but their 
job o’ diggin’ sand. 
T been watchin’ ’em 
close. They been 
laughin’ and talkin’ 
easy, like they ’ 
wouldn’t a-been ’less 


they thought they 
had this cussed 
island all to their- 


selves.” 
“But now,” broke 
in a third man; “ain’t it 
time to jump ’em now? 
If they git that li’l’ ship 
o’ their’n afloat oncet—” 
“That’s what we're 
waitin’ for ’em to do,” 
snapped the man with 
the wrapped foot. 
“There’s only the one 
place where they could 
get her out o’ the lagoon, 
and they couldn’t find 
it if they hunted a week 
for it. Let ’em float her 
out o’ that hole in the 
sand; that'll be about 
to-morrer evenin’, I 
reckon. If we don’t scare 
’em off, they’ll anchor as 
close to the beach as 
their draft’ll let ’em. 
Then, after they turn in, 
we'll wade out and scrag 


to the United States. 


was taken. 





A man, barefooted, and with his right foot partly , 
wrapped in a rag as if it were cut or bruised, was speaking. I, 


They reached Iceland, where this photograph 
Later they were reported from 
Julianshaab, Greenland. . But they have not 


W's had overheard enough, and as carefully as if he 
were treading upon eggs, he withdrew into the deeper 
shadows. He was trembling with the sheer bigness of the 
news he had to carry back to the shut-in bay on the other 
side of the island. The thought that they had been spied 
upon, almost from the first day, as it seemed, by some one 
or another of this gang of lawless men was nearly as in- 





































Is This Boat Lost? 


Boys’ Life is Worried 


Five months ago J. O. Todahl, the artist who 
has been illustrating “The Cruise of the Cuttle- 
fish,” went to Norway to join his friends, William 
Washburn Nutting and Arthur S. Hildebrand, 
for a trip across the Atlantic in the Leif Ericson, 
the boat pictured above. 

It was their idea to follow the route Leif Eric- 
son is supposed to have followed eight hundred 
years ago, from Norway to Iceland, then to 
Greenland, Labrador, Nova Scotia, and finally 


remote trading post? 


We Do Not Know 


We hope they are safe, and we shall not give 
them up until next summer, for they may get out 
when the ice breaks up. But they are three | 
months overdue now, and, because Mr. Todahl 
was expecting to return in time to finish the illus- 
trations for “The Cruise of the Cuttlefish,” we 
find it necessary to publish this installment and 
the two following, without illustrations. 


been heard from since. Have they been lost at 
sea? Has the little boat been crushed in the ice? 
Have they been frozen in along the Green- 
land coast or the coast of Labrador? Are they 
spending the winter with the Eskimos or at some 
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“Take your time,” said Darby, laughing at him. “Are you 
going to tell us that you found the man who walks on his heels 
on an uninhabited island?” 

“Uninhabited nothing!” panted Win. ‘“There’s one that 
walks on his heel because he’s got a sore foot, and besides 
him there are seven more—pirates, buccaneers, wild sava- 
ges!” and then the whole terrifying story came out jerkily, 
with the talk at the camp-fire in the glade reported as 
accurately as he could recall it—which was mighty nearly 
word for word. 

Darby and Henry heard the unnerving story through 
without interrupting. When it was finished, Darby said 
quietly: “Well, that certainly brings on more talk—a 
mighty lot of it. You say these men have been spying upon 
us every day?” 

“‘That’s what you’d guess, isn’t it—from what they said? 
Anyway, they know everything we’ve done, and how far 
along we are on the digging job. That is all that has kept 
them from rushing us before this; they wouldn’t take the 
trouble to dig the crusier out themselves; they’ve let us do 
it for them.” 

“Council of war,” said Darby, still speaking evenly 
“What’s your notion, Win?” 

“T figured it out as I came along on the run. They won't 
try to rush us in daylight. To-morrow night, they said, after 
we’d turned in; which means that they'll let us get the 
boat into the lagoon and then wade or swim off in the night 
to take us by surprise. We’ve got three good rifles, and 
my notion is that we needn’t let ourselves be taken by sur- 
prise; that’s all.” 

“You’d open fire on them?” Darby asked. 

“In the hollow half of a minute. So would you if you’d 
heard what I’ve heard. If they try to board us they'll be 
nothing but pirates.” 

“T don’t want a fight for blood, if we can help it, 
Win—anyway, not with the guns. I don’t suppose 
these men are armed; the captain who marooned 
them would see to it that they didn’t have 
any weapons worse than knives. I guess 
we could do what you propose: anchor 
pretty well off shore and pick them off 

one at a time as 
they came. But I 
don’t believe I could 
ever make myself 
shoot at a man who 
couldn’t shoot 
back.” 

“ All right; what’s 
your notion?” 

Instead of giving 
his own suggestion, 
Darby turned to 
Henry. 

“What do you say 
about it, Henny?” 

“Of course, I’m scared 
purple,” was the prompt 
reply. “You -wouldn’t 
expect me to be any other 
way. And I haven’t any 
particular notion of what 
we'd better do. All I'll 
say is, if you’ll stick me 
in a corner somewhere 
where I can’t run, I'll 
fight the best I can, just 
like other cornered things 
do.” 

“Now you, Darb,” Win 
broke in impatiently. 

Darby looked over the 
rail and tried to pene- 
trate the darkness beyond 
the circle lighted by the 
single incandescent bat- 
tery lamp socketed under 
the comb of the raised 














deck. 





’em and take the boat. 
That’s the easy way.” 

A fourth man, a bearded giant who looked like a composite 
picture of all the old-time buccaneers, stretched his arms over 
his head. 

“Mutineers, a-goin’ back to the States in irons when old 
man Headrick gits good an’ ready to come back for us, are 
we?” he growled. ‘All I’m wantin’ is to git over to Havana 
and lay for that bloody cap’n o’ rotten hookers. T’ll learn 
him what it means to maroon a bunch of us on a nobody’s 
island to wait till he gits back with a gang big enough to 
run us in!” . 

“We can make it all right in that putt-boat. I'll bet she’s 
fitted like a liner inside. Wonder how them three kids come 
to git hold of her?” This from a tub of a man who looked as 
if he might be a ship’s cook. 

“That’s none of our grief,” returned the man with the 
wrapped foot. ‘“They’ve got her now, and to-morrer night 
they won’t have her—that’s all there is to it. Dish out that 
fish kettle, Skinny’’—this to the fat man. ‘It’s scrum-time.” 
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credible as it was terrifying. And to-morrow it would be 
the same. While they should be working and contriving to 
get the Cuttlefish into deep water, one or more of these des- 
perate men would be looking on from some safe hiding place 
in the jungle, noting every move they made and quite possi- 
bly hearing every word that was said. 

With all these unnerving thoughts running a circle race in 
his brain, he took infinite pains to efface himself until he was 
certain he was out of sight and heariag and free to throw cau- 
tion to the winds. Then he flew, with the wet sand beach 
for a race track. 

Half an hour later it was a sorely spent runner who let him- 
self be helped over the rail into the cockpit of the cruiser 
where Darby and Henry, tired of waiting for him, were eating 
a frugal supper. 

““Wait!” he gasped, when they began to ply him with ques- 
tions; “give me time to get my breath! I’ve been sp-sprinting 
for two solid miles!” 





“Sure nobody followed 
you, from that camp on the other side, Win?” 

“Not a chance.” 

“Did you run on the damp sand of the beach?” 

“Yes. I had sense enough to remember that the tide is 
out and that my tracks would be gone before morning.” 

“Good,” said Darby. “Now I’ll give you my notion, 
and I'll be glad if you’ll both shoot it full of holes, if you can. 
Because if it’s no good, we’d best find it out beforehand. 
These scoundrels expect us to launch the cruiser to-morrow; 
and we're pretty sure we could do it if we should try. But 
there is nothing to prevent two of us from going on digging 
in the sand for another day, if we want to. Their spy or 
spies won’t know that it isn’t necessary.” 

“All right, so far?” Win conceded. 

“Then here is the rest of it. We have the palm-log raft 
that we’re going to use for an anchor dumper. What I thought 
of is that two of us could go on digging and let the third 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The Wolf of the Border 


The Silent Scot Helps the Cause of the Revolution in the Carolinas 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


T WAS a bright morning with the sweetness of wild 
flowers in the air. The full sun glistened on the dash of 
waters visible through the gaps in the woods and 
sparkled on the vivid green leaves of the sycamores. 

Even the hill trail felt friendly under their moccasins as Silent 
Scot and the Runner on the Wind went down from Braemar, 
the MacPhails’ cabin on the headwaters of the Nolichucky 
River, toward the smithy in the valley. Like the horses they 
were leading, they lifted their heads every now and then and 
sniffed in the fragrant inspiriting air. 

Tuleko’s pony was a red piebald, a rangy, unbeautiful, 
swift creature with an unpleasant eye for anyone but its own 
master. Possibly it consented to bear 
the small red-headed boy now on its back 


Illustrated by Sidney Riesenberg 


“Ay,” Andy answered, peering forward; “but ’tis only the 
Seviers. ‘There’s seventeen o’ them, an’ countin’ Mrs. Sevier 
there’s eighteen. An’ that’s plenty, as ye were sayin’. There’s 
horses yonder by the brook, too; an’ they look like LaRoche’s. 
That'll be twelve more, if all his laddies have come with him. 
An’ there’s Gustav Renz’s bay mare with only Fritz’s pony 
alongside; so I’m thinkin’ he’ll have left Johann an’ Franz an’ 
Otto an’ Carl at home.” 

The smithy was a large low one-story log cabin, with a 
lean-to where the blacksmith slept. A great sign was nailed 
over the door, framed in rusty horseshoes. It was of planed 
wood with odd designs burned into it. In one corner there 
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battery. He met every peril with a jest, but did not delay 
taking the proper precautions to offset it. He had a powerful 
and subtle mind. He had been well educated by the presby- 
terian pastors who were also the schoolmasters on the Frontier. 
He could write diplomatic letters with a graceful flourish to 
appease the wrath of governors who never felt quite sure what 
this too popular hero was up to on his far side of the mountains! 
He was a wild rider and fighter. His fame as an Indian 
fighter was crystallized in the phrase, “Thirty-five battles, 
thirty-five victories,” which is carved now on his monument in 
Knoxville. He was a born leader whom men trusted and 
would follow anywhere. His mother was English and his 
father a descendant of French Huguenots 
of the distinguished family of Xavier, 





only because ‘Tuleko had placed him 
there. His name was Ah-yu-ni, a 
Cherokee word, which signified that his 
natural disposition related him to the 
wolf family! ‘Tuleko had bought him a 
few months before from the Cherokees in 
the town just south of Cumberland Gap. 

Behind Ahyuni and not too close to his 
heels Andy walked leading his own horse, 
a huge clouded gray animal which had 
something the look of fog or a wraith 
drifting among the trees. Andy had 
consumed half a day in trying to decide 
on a name for him. And after naming 
and then unnaming him again after all his 
family and his friends in turn, so that 
none of them might feel slighted, he had 
finally called him by the name of the 
river and the battle where he had ex- 
perienced the most thrilling adventure of 





WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO BE? 
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It’s a difficult business, but 
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who had fled from religious persecution 
to England, where the name had been 
englished into Sevier. There was an 
element of chivalry and gallantry and 
grace in John Sevier with his Indian 
dress and deerskin cap that would have 
well become his French cavalier ancestors 
in their satin suits and plumed hats. 
He mocked at the treacherous or jealous 
hate of his foes even while he conquered 
them or as we might say, slangily to-day, 
“slid out from under’—he had a way 
of not being there when the bomb was 
exploded! Perhaps the habitual twinkle 
in his blue eyes and the smiling set of his 
firm rather full lips indicated his inner 
mirth that any man, red or white, should 
be vain enough to try conclusions with 
him. None ever did successfully. 
“Andy MacPhail!” he exclaimed and 
gripped the boy’s hand. “And the 
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his young career. On Brandywine’s back 
sat another small red-headed boy, as 
much like the other as two tiger lilies on 
one stalk. 

These two urchins together constituted the youngest Mac- 
Phail. ‘They were twins, six and a half years old now, and 
Andy had not known of their existence until he rushed up to 
Braemar on the day of his home-coming to be greeted by these 
two rosy-cheeked flaming-haired midgets sitting on the door 
step in little fringed buckskin shirts and extremely short kilts, 
made from the last family remnants of the Mar tartan, and tiny 
beaver bonnets with a tanager’s feather stuck jauntily in each. 

They had small very bright and rather frosty blue eyes, 
small straight mouths that shut tight, with dimples on the side, 
square little chins which they thrust forward whenever they 
had anything definite to say—and they never said anything 
indefinite—or whenever they suspected as they frequently did 
that someone was taking the liberty of poking fun at them. 
One was named Rob and the other Roy. 

“What’s your name?” strangers would ask; and the twins 
would answer, both at once: 

“Rob Roy.” And the stranger would know little more than 
before he asked his question. 


ULEKO and Andy were among the favored few who could 

tell the twins apart. Roy was Tuleko’s special chum and 
Rob was Andy’s. They never quarreled with each other and 
seldom with Andy and Tuleko. But most other people had to 
look out for them! They seemed to feel that the rest of the 
world was out to do them wrong, and they did not propose to 
let it. John Sevier, the most prominent man in Tennessee, 
who also lived on the Nolichucky and was the MacPhails’ 
nearest neighbor, had nicknamed them “The Fighting Mac- 
Phails” when they were only three years old. But after 
Andy’s return, when Sevier learned that Andy had been called 
“Silent Scot” on the Pennsylvania border, he changed their 
titles to “The Scalping Scot,” as if the two of them were but 
one; as indeed they were, one against the world. 

To-day they were enjoying one of their chief pleasures in life, 
which was to ride on the backs of Ahyuni and Brandywine, 
when Tuleko and Andy took the horses to be shod. They 
emitted shrill shrieks of delight now as their faithful horse- 
boys led them out of the hill grove onto a level grassy space, 
and they saw the blacksmith’s shop a few yards ahead with the 
small brook, where they would soon be dabbling their toes, 
flowing beside it. 

“Plenty mans there,” Tuleko said, pointing to a huge 
wagon drawn by four horses, and half a dozen saddled horses 
near by in the shade of a clump of trees opposite the smithy. 
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was an anchor, in another a flag with a skull and cross bones; 
along the bottom, on uncertain waves, floated something 
evidently meant for a ship in full sail. The center of the sign- 
board bore the legend, in clumsy letters: 


ADM’R’L TOM SHARK 
Blacksmith and Tinsmith. 


HE “Admiral” was one of John Sevier’s jokes. He had 

carved the sign with his knife and Old One-Eye had burned 
over the lettering with a red-hot poker. That sign carved for 
him by Watauga’s favorite hero was the old ex-pirate’s 
proudest possession. Like nearly every other man on the 
Tennessee frontier Old One-Eye had given his whole-hearted 
allegiance to “Nolichucky Jack.” It was Sevier who had 
saved him from the wrath of the Wataugans when Andy made 
known how One-Eye had murdered Sevier’s messenger, the 
man whose body Andy and Tuleko had found in the gully on 
the east side of the mountains. 

“ Ahoy, me lads!” The shout came like the blast of a fog 
horn from the dark depths of the smithy as Andy and Tuleko 
appeared at the door. Age and rheumatism had slowed the 
old pirate’s limbs but they had not weakened his mighty 
voice nor dimmed his one prominent red-brown eye. 

“How are ye this mornin’, Mr. Shark?” Andy asked, with 
his habitual courtesy. 

“ As fine and trim as the day I first sailed from Jamaica for 
the Spanish Main, and not above a year older than yourself. 
Hoho!” Shark replied heartily. “Quiet there, Matey,” he 
said, soothingly to the beautiful nervous black horse he was 
shoeing. 

“That'll be Nolichucky Jack’s horse,” Andy remarked, by 
way of making conversation while Tuleko took down the 
twins and tethered their horses. : 

“Ay. And he’s here himself with his full crew. A good 
wind and a fair sail to Jack on every sea!” 

At that moment Sevier came round from the brook to the 
door of the smithy with a man whom Andy did not know, 
beside him, and several of his older sons in his wake. Sevier 
stood about five feet nine. He was a robust man with a broad 
chest; so his enemies, who could find little else to say against 
him, called him “fat.” He had a broad high brow, a resolute 
jaw, a crisp crop of light brown hair and deep blue eyes that 
sparkled with health, eagerness and an unquenchable joy in 
life or in just being alive. He drew men to him as the pro- 
verbial magnet draws steel and held them like a galvanic 


Runner.” He shook hands as warmly 
with Tuleko. Then drawing back 
gravely, he made a low sweeping bow, with his hat in his 
hand, to Rob Roy. 

“Captain Lytle,” he turned to the man beside him, “let 
me introduce you to Watauga’s own Indian Chief, Tuleko, 
the Runner ori the Wind. It may be because Tuleko has run 
so fast that he’s turning whiter. I don’t know an honester 
white man. And this stalwart lad with last year’s corn tassel 
on his head” —Andy grinned blushingly at this mention of his 
towy hair—‘“is Silent Scot MacPhail, the best scout in 
Watauga when I’m out of it.” 

When Captain Lytle, smiling, had shaken hands with the 
two boys, Sevier waved toward Rob Roy. 

“And here let me present you to the two halves of one 


* perfect whole, the Scalping Scot MacPhail.” He laughed 


impudently at the twins whose little faces wore belligerent 
puckers. Rob Roy also adored Nolichucky Jack, but they 
never encouraged him to assail their dignity. More strongly 
even than Andy they had the Highlander’s objection to being 
made sport of. They stood stockily side by side, their feet 
rather wide apart, their chins thrust an inch farther forward 
than usual and stared at Captain Lytle with warlike eyes as 
if daring him to take advantage of an introduction made in 
such an improper manner. However, they permitted him to 
shake hands with them. 

“Dinna ye trifle wi’ us, Jack!” said Rob sternly. 

“Dinna trifle, Jack!” echoed Roy, as severely. Sevier 
roared, and clapped them on the shoulders so that they 
staggered. 


cy LaRoche came up from the brook with his eleven sons 
—the youngest was twelve years old—and the rest of the 
Sevier family also joined the group. Andy’s welcoming smile 
dimmed as he caught sight of Jimmy Breed with the Seviers. 
Jimmy, a young man of about twenty-five, was a protégé of John 
Sevier, who had more useless hangers-on than Andy thought 
was good for him. He lived in a cabin on Sevier’s land and 
was supposed to do odd jobs about the place. He was a poor 
woodsman and a poor shot, and Andy had no use for him. 
The boy sensed something not right and square behind’ the 
apparent good humor and frequent laughter of Jimmy Breed. 
He did not like Jimmy’s little pale shifty eyes, nor his habit of 
asking personal questions. He was glad that Jimmy imme- 
diately took his gun, mounted his horse, and rode off. 
“Jimmy has just made up his mind to go off for a few 
days on a hunt,” Sevier remarked. Nobody thought any 
more about Jimmy Breed’s sudden departure, then, nor 
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connected it with Captain Lytle’s arrival and the news he had 
brought from the Carolina towns on the east side of the 
mountains. 

“You say he is marching north with a small force,” Sevier 
said, evidently referring to a subject which he and Lytle had 
been discussing on their walk up from the brook to the Smithy, 
“and you and Shelby plan to take him by surprise at Mus- 
grove’s Mill. It’s worth trying. But you haven’t the guns, 
eh?” Lytle nodded. 

Andy did not yet know what it was all about but he came 
to the fore at once with his usual courtesy. 

“Have ye got to fight a battle wi’out any guns, Captain 
Lytle? I'll be verra pleased to lend ye mine. I don’t believe 
in fightin’ battles wi’out guns. We never did that in Bunyan’s- 
Town.” He wagged his head solemnly. Lytle suppressed a 
smile as he answered politely. 

“Thank you kindly, Mr. MacPhail. By guns Jack here 
means armed men. I want fifty Wataugans to ride back with 
me. I want a hundred. I'll take twenty-five or a dozen if 
I can do no better.” 

“Here’s twelve,” 
his eleven sons. 

“T get you eight,” said Fritz Renz. “Dot’s my brudders 
und my cousins Hans und August und Franz Muller.” 

“Tuleko get two.” The Indian boy’s black eyes snapped as 
he pointed to Andy and then to himself. Andy nodded assent. 

“Rob Roy get two,” came in a sharp piping voice from near 
the ground behind LaRoche and his eldest son, Jean, who 
were very tall men, well over six feet. Sevier swung round to 
look down at the twins and laughed as he saw their little fore- 
fingers pointing at their chests in imitation of Tuleko. Rob 
Roy thought some new game was on and of course they wanted 
to play too. 

“Not to-day, my little Scalping Scot,” Sevier said, “but 
in another ten years I don’t doubt you'll be in the thick of 
anything that’s going on!” He turned again to Captain 
Lytle. “You’ve got twenty-two men already if Fritz is 
sure about his brothers and his cousins.” 


said old LaRoche, meaning himself and 


peeriz was sure enough but he reminded Sevier that it 

would take him some hours perhaps until to-morrow, to 
round all of them up. Some of them, he said, were out hunt- 
ing. Sevier thought that because of hunting parties and the 
scattered localities of the settlements it would probably be 
two or three days before fifty or a hundred men could be 
gathered together in Watauga to cross the mountains. “If 
Jimmy Breed hadn’t gone off hunting I’d put him on Blackfire 
and let him try to carry the call to all the settlements. The 
Indians are very restless just now because of that old devil, 


Dragging Canoe, and there’s more than a risk that the messen- 
ger will never arrive, even on the fastest horse in the world.” 

“Breed! Pah!” Tuleko spat on the ground in contempt. 
He detested Jimmy Breed and did not care who knew it. 
“Breed he no good. Blackfire ‘lone more good! Me t’ink 
better no horse. No can ride horse from Injuns. Make too 
much noise. Thee send Runner-on-the Wind. More quick. 
Tuleko run night-time, too. Get all mans Watauga quick. 
To-morrow.” 

“‘That’s the boy!” Sevier cried, clapping him on the shoulder. 
“Lytle, you’d better start with the men that are here. And 
the others will follow you probably the day after to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” Tuleko interrupted. He spoke rapidly in 
Delaware to Andy; and then, with the briefest gesture of 
farewell to the group, he stooped slightly and leaped forward 
on the trail as if he went on wings. 

“He runs like a hawk skimming a current of wind,” said 
Lytle admiringly. 

“Ye'll take Rob Roy home, Jack?” Andy asked. “ An’ 
One-Eye’ll keep Tuleko’s horse till he wants it to-morrow. 
I'll be ready to go wi’ ye, Captain Lytle, as soon as Mr. Shark 
has shod Brandywine.” 

“You must know, Lytle,” said Sevier, “that Andy was 
captured at the Brandywine and that explains the name of his 
horse. He escaped very cleverly too. And, by the way, it 
must have been this very man you’re going after who took 
him prisoner—Ferguson.” 

“What are ye sayin’, Jack?” Andy cried excitedly. Silent 
Scot had understood that he was going with Lytle to join 
Colonel Isaac Shelby who lived on the Holston River in 
Sullivan County; and that Shelby was organizing his men to 
attack some British commander, who was leading a small 
force of Back Country Tories, at a place called Musgrove’s 
Mill on the Enoree River in Carolina. 

He could guess also that this attack was in a sense a flank 
movement by the frontiersmen timed to take place about 
when the major forces of the British under Cornwallis and the 
Americans under Horatio Gates would draw together, prob- 
ably at Camden almost directly east of the Mill. Two blows 
were to be dealt as one, to smash Cornwallis and to rid the 
Back Country of the British guerrillas, who suborned white 
men of Tory sentiment, and the robbers and roughs and other 
human driftwood who would do anything for a small hire. 
All this was clear enough to Andy without special explanations. 
But the news, so casually given him now, that the guerrilla 
officer he was going out to help Shelby defeat, slay, or capture 
was Ferguson, the Mountain Man, almost knocked the 
breath out of him. 

“Yes, he must be the same man, Andy, from all accounts. 
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And now is your chance to get even with him for tying you to 
tree.” 

“Ay,” Andy said, slowly. He was still too excited for 
coherent thought; and he did not know how to answer. Only 
he felt that he had no grudge against Ferguson to revenge. 
Ferguson, the Aberdeen Highlander, was more nearly kin to 
him than any man he knew. And there was something more 
than that at the base of the strong feeling he had for him. 
It was as if Ferguson inhabited a white space of light in his 
heart. He was the embodiment of an ideal and Andy treasured 
him with the silent sacred rapture which is a part of the High- 
land temperament. Not even to his family nor to Sevier had 
he related the incident of Ferguson’s refusing to shoot Wash- 
ington in the back nor the scene at Ferguson’s bedside when 
he had looked down on the wreckage of “the crack shot o’ 
the world” who had said to him then that no man was “fit 
to be a soldier who would foul an honest gun with a cowardly 
shot.’ These were things for his own reverent contempla- 
tion, and not to be put on the lips of strangers, who did not 
know Ferguson, for loose bandying about. He thought that 
some day he might tell the story to Sevier, because he sensed 
something of the same “grand spirit” in Watauga’s beloved 
Jack; but that day had not yet arrived. 

“You'll have better than a fair revenge,” said Lytle, his 
face darkening. ‘Ferguson is a skunk any boy should be glad 
of a chance to kill.” 

Andy shook his head solemnly. His thoughts were becoming 
more and more Scotch as he fought down his emotions. 

“Nay, nay,” he said, “‘Ferguson’s nae skunk. He’s a mon 
frae Aberdeen. An’ there’s nae skunks i’ Aberdeen.” Sevier 
laughed and remarked: 

“Catch the echo of bubbling oatmeal porridge in our Andy’s 
speech, Lytle! I think Ferguson is more of a wolf than a 
skunk from what you tell me of his terrible night raids. But 
skunk or wolf, our work is to get him.” 

An hour later Silent Scot was on his way with Captain Lytle, 
the LaRoche family and the two Renzes. 

On the east side of the mountains they went into camp 
to await Shelby and his men from the Holston and Tuleko 
with whatever Wataugans he might have been able to assemble. 
Captain Lytle had expected to find here some men from the 
vicinity of Gilbert Town, the present Lincolnton. His wife, 
who was famous throughout the Back Country of the Caro- 
linas for both her remarkable beauty and her courage, and 
who was taking almost as active a part as himself in the 
Revolution, had undertaken to notify the Patriots of her dis- 
trict when and where to meet Lytle and Shelby. The non- 
arrival of these men threw him into a state of painful anxiety. 
(Continued on page 34) 





designed it had failed to allow for one vital i 
necessity. The rock-grinding machinery took 

up every inch of room between the floor and | 
the roof, so that there was no space above to 
install the dumping crane which was to have 
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it is intimately related, plays an essential 
part in an engineer’s mental training. Like 
chemistry, also, it is inseparably bound up 
with mathematics. It is to the great physi- 
cists of a couple of centuries past that we 
owe the discovery of electrical energy and 








fed rock into the hoppers. You’d have had 
to knock a hole in the roof to get rock into 
the crusher. The expense of re-constructing the building to 
remedy this mistake and the resultant delay were sufficient 
to put the company out of business. 

Not long ago, workmen digging a tunnel under a river near 
New York discovered that they were digging too close to the 
river bed; the river was likely to pour in on them. A clever 
engineer brought huge boat loads of clay to the scene and 
dropped the clay into the river. This thickened the tunnel 
roof and made the tunnel safe. He was a man who knew clay 
and what could be done with clay in a pinch. 

Although this is an age of specialization, it should not be 
thought that the young. man can, or should, even were it 
possible, become a specialist from the very beginning of his 
studies in engineering. Just as, in medicine, it is necessary 
for a man to master the broad, general principles of healing 
before he can hope to make himself a specialist in, say, heart 
diseases, or nerve troubles, so with engineering, a student 
must first absorb the main underlying principles before he 
attempts to embrace any one of the branches of engineering. 
These main underlying principles are only to be understood by 
learning the properties of the materials of nature and the 
workings of the laws and forces of nature. To learn these, 
every engineer must study certain sciences which deal with all 
that men have so far found out about nature’s laws and 
materials. Here are these sciences: 

Mathematics—Chemistry—Physics, which includes Me- 
chanics and Electricity. 

Maybe you hate Arithmetic? Maybe you can’t see the use 
of it. The engineer-to-be must be good at mathematics. 
That’s number one. Without mathematics it will be impossible 
for him even to begin to study the other four sciences. You 
must find fun in figures if you want to be an engineer. If you 
are bored by them you will come to dread the studies of chem- 
istry, etc. Put this down for a fact. Unless you like mathe- 
matics and take to the solving of problems naturally, do not 


consider for a moment the possibility of becoming an engineer. | 


No matter how fond you are of machinery, you will never be 
more than a mechanic unless you are apt in mathematics. 
All engineering rests on a solid basis of mathematics and all 
the engineering sciences are built on and around it. Figures, 


if you know how to use them, will tell you the secrets of nature 
and her rules. 

To the fellow who likes figures and can manipulate them 
more or less easily, mathematics is a fascinating and a very 
live subject. Figures, for instance, helped that engineer to 
lay his clay blanket on the river bed. The man who built 
the factory roof too low didn’t use his figures rightly. He let 
them fool him. Some people, even though they may be ex- 
tremely intelligent and clever in other ways, simply cannot 
master mathematics. It is not their fault. Their brains 
aren’t build that way. If you are one of these, admit it frankly 
to yourself and don’t waste your time and your parents’ money 
by trying to become any kind of an engineer. You won't 
succeed in that line. 

Chemistry—the science which deals “with the composition 
and transformation of matter’”’—is an essential part of education 
for engineering. It helps men to measure and test the mate- 
rials with which they are working. It is through the work of 
che. ists that we have learned how to analyze our foods, 
how to make better cloth, paint, and a hundred and one other 
things. And it is through the work of chemists that struc- 
tural and mechanical engineering has been most effectively 
advanced. It is the chemical engineer, devoting himself to a 
study of metals and their composition, who has made possible 
such materials as chrome-nickel steel, used for automobile 
gears, for instance; vanadium steel, molybdenum steel, and 
the other alloys or mixtures which have added strength and 
efficiency to mechanisms and structures while reducing their 
weight and bulk. It is the chemical engineer who has found 
ways to reduce platinum and iridium from their ores at the 
cheapest possible figure, thus making these valuable metals 
available for use in various forms to millions of people. It is 
the chemist, also, who has discovered how to make gasoline, 
kerosene, and lubricating oils out of crude petroleum, and who 
has created an entirely new art of dy ing through the inven- 
tion of a method of reclaiming the “aniline” dyes and kindred 
products from the coal smoke that formerly poured unheeded 
out of factory chimneys, wasting millions of potential dollars 
every minute, which now are saved. 

Physics—the science of energy—like chemistry, with which 


our increasing understanding of how to 
apply it. Isaac Newton, who became aware of nature’s great 
law of gravity when an apple fell on his head; Franklin, who 
lured the lightning out of thunder clouds by means of a kite; 
Volta, who invented the electric wet battery, and Ampere, 
who found a way to measure the strength of electric current; 
Bell, creator of the telephone and many other inventions— 
these were all physicists, students of the science of energy. 
They were all engineers. 

It.would be scarcely possible, if indeed it would be possible at 
all, for any one. man to learn everything that can be learned 
about mathematics, chemistry, or physics. It is certain that 
he could not do so and have time for anything else. He would 
not even be able to spare a few hours for eating and sleeping. 
Nor*is it necessary that the young man intending to become 
an engineer should try to delve to the very bottom and into 
every nook and cranny of scientific research in order to achieve 
hisaim. But if he means to be a good engineer, an outstanding 
success in the profession, he might as well make up his mind ai 
the outset that he will have to put in plenty of good hard licks 
in the classroom, in the laboratory and after school hours. Just 
liking electricity doesn’t mean you would make a great 
electrical engineer. You must like working at it with 
figures. 

It is advisable, likewise, for the student not to think too 
early in his education of the special branch of engineering to 
which he would prefer to devote his life. The various branches 
are so closely allied fundamentally, and they overlap to such 
an extent, that in order to be a valuable man in any one 
branch he will have to know a good deal about all the others. 
The young fellow who skimps his training in civil and hydraulic 
engineering, for example, because he believes he will not need 
it to be a good mechanical engineer, is likely to wake up some 
day to the fact that he is one-sided and not sufficiently 
grounded in the engineering science as a whole. In order 
to design the machinery for a hydro-electric power plant, for 
instance, an engineer must have a solid foundation of the 
principles of hydraulics and also know the approved practices 
in civil engineering. He must know about cement for dam- 
building, for instance. ‘ 

(Continued on page 47) 
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T CERTAINLY is a lot of fun to write for my boys, 
but I wisk they would do a real favor for me.and that is 
to keep their back numbers of Boys’ Lire, so that 
I will not have to tell the same thing over and over again. 

Of course, I like to say “‘Happy New Year” to them as often 
as possible, I wouldn’t mind telling them that over and over 
again for a hundred years to come, but when I tell my boys how 
to chip flint, and how to make a bow and arrow, and the’next 
month receive a batch of letters asking me how to do the very 
things which were in the last month’s issue, then it is I wish 
they would keep their back numbers and READ ’EM! 

But probably I forget that new boys are coming in all the 
time, therefore, for the benefit of the new boys I want to say 
that in the December number, way, way back in 1917, I told 
how to make an o-dab-ban, or light Indian sled, and an o-dab- 
ban would be just the thing for a dog sled for this New Year’s 
day to sit on as we gather around the blazing council fire to 
sing that good old Sunday School song, 


Another year has circled round 
And we again are gathered here 

To swell the notes of joy and gladness 
To the love which crowns the year. 


That’s the hymn we used to sing in Sunday School when your 
National Scout Commissioner was a nice clean-cut, rosy- 
cheeked, curly-headed boy like you, in place of a white- 
haired, weather-beaten man publicly wishing you boys a 
Happy New Year, and secretly wishing that he was one of 
you! 

Don’t make any mistake about the writer or any other men of 
his age, we all used to get tired of the monotony of school life 
just the same as you boys do, but we had more reason to be 
tired of it than you because our school days were longer, our 
holidays fewer and our vacations shorter, not only that but I 
do not remember any of my teachers taking any particular 
interest in our games and athletics, as teachers now do every- 
where; but we had good times in those old days, whooppe 
I'll say we did! although nobody showed us how to make sleds, 
we made them and nobody showed us how to play ball, but 
we played it, nobody manufactured footballs in those days, 
but we went to the shoemaker and he made us a leather cover 
for a football which could be laced up with a leather string. 
Then we journeyed to the slaughter house and got pigs blad- 
ders which we put inside the leather cover and we inflated them 
by blowing through a quill, and I want to tell you fellows that 
we had good footballs. 

Nobody taught us how to make harness for dogs, neither did 
they teach us how to train them, but our dogs could pull our 
sleds even if they did sometimes run away with us when they 
saw a cat. 

We had no Christmas holidays, we went to school between 
Christmas and New Years, our holidays consisted of the 
Fourth of July, Christmas and New Year’s day, and we cer- 
tainly did have fun on those days. On Thanksgiving we had a 
Thanksgiving dinner but not a holiday. You boys have Easter 
vacation, midwinter holiday week, summer vacation, and so 
many holidays in between that I sometimes wonder when 
you find time for your studies, but never mind I won’t talk 
about such disagreeable subjects. I know you do get on with 
your studies, and I am now only interested in your mamook 
neehee, or, as you call it, PLAY. 

But I must stop to tell you something about New Year’s 
day long ago. 
hacks we called them in those days, were engaged, usually a 
party of four young men in each conveyance and in them 
they drove around from house to house making their New 
Year’s calls; at each house they left their New Year’s cards. 
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By ten o’clock in the morning all the cabs, _- 


some of these old 
cards are still 
among my papers. 

Where they kept 
“open house” the 
houses were 
tightly closed, they 
even had their win- 
dow blinds closed 
but inside every 
gas burner was 
flaming, and the 
big hunks of soft coal were 
blazing in the grates. The 
ladies and girls were all dressed 
in their best bib and tucker, 
and the table in the dining- 
room was sparkling with silver and groaning with its weight 
of good things. There were oysters creamed, stewed, fried 
and raw, there was roast turkey, boned turkey, garnished 
with strings of red cranberries, sugar cured hams and boiled 
tongue, besides there was venison and quail on toast, and all 
sorts of sweet cakes, candies and pies and—oh, those mince 
pies! Never since the world began did cooks make such de- 
licious pies and never will they do it again. 

Besides all this food and pretty girls and brilliant lights, 
there was music in every house. The gentlemen wore their 
evening clothes even though it was forenoon, as they waltzed 
and danced the German or lancers while the colored help all 
stood around and watched them dance, ever ready to pass re- 
freshments. 

That is the way New Years was celebrated, the calling con- 
tinued until late New Year’s night. Where did the boys come 
in on this? Can’t you guess? We came in the back-door to 
the kitchen where our loyal friends the cooks had the good 
eats for us. The day after New Years was a dull day at 
school, I can tell you! and many a tum tum was feeling any- 
thing but comfortable; the sweet memories of those home- 
made mince pies, the ice cream and cakes, however, did much 
to compensate for any uncomfortable feelings in our digestive 
organs, and then you must know that, strange as it may ap- 
pear, we did not spend all our time in the kitchen. If the Lick- 
ing River was not frozen up affording us most wonderful 











How to 


Harness for Your Dog 


By Dan Beard 
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skating, we at least had snow and could use our sleds. The 
way we harnessed up our dogs was by imitating the harness 
of horses. 

Of course, to-day you would have to hunt to find a horse in 
among the automobiles, and if there was real good sleighing, 
no one to-day owns a sleigh but in our time, my! how the sleigh- 
bells did jingle. Yellow link, yellow link! yellow link! up and 
down the streets. When we had 'snow all the young men did 
their calling with sleighs in place of hacks or cabs. Well, 
boys, I am mighty glad I lived when I did, it’s such fun to 
think about it now and tell you fellows about it. But I want 
you to be glad you lived when you did, and to help you out in 
this laudable ambition I’ll tell you 


How to Hitch Your Dog Up to Your Sled 


Our counselor, Frederick K. Vreeland of the National Court 
of Honor with Eagle Scout Van Vleck, accompanied the writer 
to the far off cold and bleak shores of Lake Ostaboning where 
Frank Jaw Bone, Isaac Hunter, and other copper skinned 
Americans have their lines of traps, and build themselves sleds 
without the use of nails, beautiful light, strong sleds, to which 
they hitch their dogs. 

The harness they use is shown by the diagrams, Figs. 1, 2 
and 3. In Fig. 1 you will note the traces are fastened to a big 
thick collar. This collar is about four inches in diameter 
made of soft leather stuffed with excelsior, moss, cotton or with 
horsehair, in fact it is stuffed with any soft material obtainable. 
The leather itself is pliable leather, or caribou hide, to the 
collar the traces are either stitched or riveted. Over the dog’s 
back there is a leather saddle which you will note in Figs. 1 and 
3. Alsoin Figs. 4, 5,6,7,and 8. The saddle is sewed on to the 
traces. At the ends of the traces, Fig. 2, there is a wooden 
toggle, as shown at A in said figure. The trace is slipped 
through a ring on the sled, or a hole in the runners, then 
brought around and the toggle slipped through a leather loop 
shown at B. By this means a dog can be harnessed in less 
time than you can tell about it, and the dog being a restive 
animal, impatient at long waits, it is very desirable to be 
able to harness him up quickly. 

It is not necessary to have leather with which to make 
the harness, you can make the collar of canvas or oilcloth 
and you can make the traces and the saddle of webbing, such 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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You Can If You Will 
N LOOKING ahead and planning for the future 


there are five simple fundamentals which should 
be urged upon boys and young men: 

Physical Fitness. This is a simple matter 
for most of us, if we really want to make and keep 
ourselves physically fit. It does not mean routine 
exercises Or gymnasium equipment or prowess in 
competitive athletics; but it does mean daily and 
vital concern in a few simple rules—self-discipline 
in our diet, a maximum of fresh air and sleep, 
correct breathing, keeping ourselves clean within 
and without. It is the first requisite of success, 
and makes for the maximum of happiness and 
effectiveness. It is within the accomplishment of 
practically all of us. Yes, you can, if you will, 
make and keep yourselves physically fit. 

General Education. Too many boys leave 
school for inconsequential reasons without fully 
realizing the handicap they are imposing on their 
future effectiveness and success. To-day it is 
within the power of most boys to secure not only a 
grammar school education but also to go on to 
high school, and then according to the life work 
selected, to the technical schools or colleges for 
special education and training.. In this the impor- 
tant question is, “ How anxious is the boy to get 
an education?” The average boy can, if he will 
secure just exactly the education he wants and 
needs, provided he wants it earnestly enough. 

Vocational Skill. Perhaps one of the greatest 
weaknesses in Ameérican life today is the large 
number of men who are mere drifters because they 
lack thorough training and skill in any one line, for 
the reason that as boys they lacked foresight and 
ambition to specialize in some one thing, thereby 
acquiring vocational skill that would insure steady 
employment and greater opportunities in life. Boys 
everywhere need to think seriously of thorough 
training for their life work so that they may be 
numbered with the men whose services are sought, 
and not be among that group of men who are will- 
ing to do “anything” that will afford a living. 

Character. Even though one has physical 
fitness and sound general education, and has 
become an expert along some vocational line, 
without character he will be neither honored nor 
respected by his associates. Character cannot 
be taught but it can be caught. It results from 
habits of doing things in accordance with the 
teachings of the church, and putting into daily 
practice the commonplace virtues—courtesy, 
kindness, obedience, loyalty, and _ reverence. 
The degree of self-restraint and earnestness with 
which boys respond to leadership along these 
lines is largely within their own control and so 
makes it fair.to say that you can, if you will acquire 
a wholesome, winning character. 

Citizenship. In a democracy the object of all 
education is the development in the individual of 
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that attitude of mind toward organized society that 
‘will make of him a participating citizen; a citizen 
who, as a matter of principle and conscientious 
concern, willingly does his part in the community, 
in the State and in the nation. You can, if you 
will, school yourself toward this development. 

In looking ahead and making plans, the 
important factor is to have a vision broad 
enough to look into and plan for the future. Ina 
democracy such as we have in our country the 
things that are worthwhile and which contribute 
to success and an effective life work are deter- 
mined largely by what we ourselves do as indi- 
viduals in our youth. 

You can, if you will, meet any handicap and 
overcome any obstacle. 


Safety First 

Twenty-two thousand, six hundred men, women 
and children were killed and 678,000 were seriously 
injured by automobiles in the United States in 
the year 1923. This is more than twice the total 
number of killed and injured in our Army and 
Navy during the World War. Indeed, the 
increased number of automobile accidents and 
problems of traffic give us a national problem 
worthy of the leadership of our best statesmen. 
Happily the Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce, has taken steps 
to bring this question prominently before the 
people of America. The Governors of the various 
States in their recent conference at Jacksonville, 





Nineteen Twenty-five 


HE gaiety about New Year is always a little 

forced. We talk of a “Merry” Christmas, but 
we wish our friends a “Happy” New Year. Merri- 
ment is ‘something that shoots up, is here and gone. 
Happiness is deeper and more lasting. It is some- 
thing that is ourselves, that comes from our very 
being. It is quieter. It is an adjustment of our- 
selves with our neighbors, with the forces of nature, 
with life itself. 

Most of us consciously or unconsciously take 
stock of ourselves at this time. Just as a merchant 
sets apart a day each year in which he checks over 
his merchandise, and makes his plans for the future 
on the result, so we, consciously or unconsciously, 
appraise ourselves. We retire into “solitude” and 
take counsel with ourselves, make our resolutions, set 
ourselves simple rules to guide us in the future, plan 
to correct bad or unwise habits, and plan ways and 
means by which we can accomplish our ambitions 

This is a very worth-while practice, for every- 
body needs occasionally to take stock of himself 
to know and understand his limitations and his 
strength. The resolutions made serve as the control 
we exercise over ourselves. Each of us may be 
likened to an engine, with the brain sitting in the 
driver’s seat and handling the controls, steering it 
in the direction in which he wishes it to go. To give 
the maximum service it is necessary for the engine 
to be in the best condition, every part of it strong 
and serviceable, answering the will of the driver 
instantaneously. The driver must have knowledge 
and decision, else the most valuable engine can be 
wrecked or fail to give of its best. And there must 
be purpose. Without that the efforts of the driver 
and the work of the engine is without value. This 
purpose may be called our moral attitude towards life. 

Scouts realize this in their Scout Oath in which 
they pledge to keep themselves physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight. 

That is the combination that makes Happiness; 
to be strong, to be masters of ourselves, to have a 
high purpose in life. 

And it is all this that we mean when we wish every 
reader of Boys’ Lire, “A Happy New Year.” 











Florida, considered this among their most impor- 
tant problems. It is a matter, fortunately, on 
which there is no room for a difference of opinion, 
for everyone is vitally concerned. 

Many of these accidents are of a preventable 
character, and are due to carelessness, the lack of 
adequate safeguards at congested traffic centers, 
or a lack of respect for law and order and the 
rights of “the other fellow.”” How often we can 
judge the real character of a person by the way he 
drives his automobile! What a splendid thing it is 
that throughout the country boys are being called 
upon more and more to serve as protectors of 
younger children before and after school and during 
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the rest period! In many communities boys are 
being used for special traffic service, supplementing 
regular authorities on special occasions. Boy 
Scouts have for years been very effective along 
these lines, but now other boys are also being used 
with good results. If the six million boys in their 
’teens can have the leadership for this type of 
service, we think it would mean an immediate and 
marked improvement. Wherever they are, boys 
should do what they can to help reduce deaths 
and accidents from this menace to life. 


The Bishop’s Candlesticks 


The Bishop in Victor Hugo’s novel, “Les 
Miserables” is a man with an exceptionally fine 
character. There is something about the people 
who spring from an author’s brain that makes 
*them more vivid, more real, than any flesh-and- 
blood hero. In this great book the stirring*days 
of the incomparable Napoleon roll out like a 
panorama on a large canvas under Hugo’s magic 
pen, and critics have for years rated it as one of 
the greatest novels that has ever been written. 

The crest in that scene is the Bishop, the good 
curé to whom a chance meeting with the Emperor 
has brought a See. The simple man did not realize 
the pomp and circumstance required of a bishop. 
The little hospital was crowded, so he gave up his 
palace to the hospital, and made the hospital his 
home. Of his allowance of fifteen thousand francs, 
he kept one thousand for personal expenses and 
gave the rest away. When they later made hima 
carriage allowance of three thousand francs, he con- 
verted it into alms. The gifts they brought him 
he gave tothe poor. The doors to his garden and 
house were never locked. All were welcome. 

Then came Jean Valjean, burglar, thrice con- 
victed of attempting to escape from the galley, 
hideous looking, described in his yellow passport 
as “dangerous.” No inn would shelter him. 
Everywhere he went he had to report to the 
police, and was, consequently, a marked man. 
He thrust open the door of the bishop’s house, 
not knowing anything about its owner. He 
announced that he was a convict, and at his ap- 
pearance and words, the Bishop’s sister nearly 
screamed. Fiercely he tells them the truth about 
himself—of his being hounded out of every place 
where they learn of his character. He asks for 
shelter, offering to pay. The Bishop simply asks 
that an extra plate be placed on the table, and 
entertains the ex-convict with his frugal fare, and 
treats him as an honored guest, giving him a room 
next to his own, to the surprise of the visitor. 

Now those plates, and the candlesticks that 
helped illumine the table, were of solid silver. 
They were an inheritance and the only thing that 
remained of value in the Bishop’s household. 
Waking in the middle of the night, Jean Valjean 
became obsessed with thoughts of the silver. He 
yielded to temptation, stole the plates, dropped 
into the garden, leaped the wall, and was gone. 

The next day gendarmes brought Jean Valjean 
back with the plates. They had arrested him on 
suspicion. “Oh, there you are!” said the Bishop 
to Jean Valjean. “I am glad to see you. But I 
gave you the candlesticks also, which are silver 
like the rest, and would bring 200 francs. Why 
did you not take them along with your plates?” 

And the Bishop went to the mantelpiece and 
took from it the two candlesticks and put them in 
Jean Valjean’s arms, and when the gendarmes had 
retired, approached him and said in a low voice: 
“Forget not, never forget, that you have promised 
to use this silver to become an honest man.” 

The effect of this experience on Jean Valjean 
motivates the story, and is only one of the many 
dramatic scenes in this great work, which should 
be high on every boy’s reading list. 

W hat we frankly give, forever 1s our own.—Granville. 
My poor are my best patients. God pays for them. 
— Boerhaave. 
There is no way by which we can substitute the author- 
ity of the law for the virtue of man. Peace, justice, 
humanity, charity—these cannot be legislated into 
being. They are the result of divine grace. 
—President Coolidge. 
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Prepared for Boy Scouts 


Anniversary Week 


HE 
Anniversary, February 8 to 15, 1925, and I am publishing 
below a calendar for the week which should help scouts all over 
the country in their plans for celebrating this important event. 
February 12th is the Birthday of Abraham Lincoln and 


Boy Scouts of America will celebrate their Fifteenth 


Washington’s Birthday is also in this month. It is suggested 
that a part of the ceremonies on February 12th include pa- 
triotic pilgrimages to historic spots, civic good turns, and other 
exercises that will be in keeping with the spirit of American 
Patriotism. 

A new feature is the Reunion Day, when all councils should 
make an effort to bring together all former scouts and scout 
officials at a scout banquet or demonstration. 

February 8th, Scout Sunday. 

Anniversary Week begins. Recommitment to Scout Oath 
and Law by every scout and scout official. Scouts attend 
church in uniform and sit in a body where possible. Scout ser- 
mon. Special emphasis on the Twelfth Scout Law and the 
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Louis (Mo.) Scout 





Council. When 

asked what inci- t 

dent in their entire 4 . 
flight had made ~ k 


the most vivid in- 
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them they replicd 


that the greeting ae as 

by the Boy Scouts ce oe, 
in Los Angeles 4, 
was the most tim- : 

pressive and " 
touching incident 

they had experi- 4 
enced. This pic- : 

ture shows Senior 

Patrol Leader 


Lennon Dudley, Los Angeles, Troop 113, greeting Captain Lowell 
Smith, when scouts of Troop 113 presented the flyers with copies 
of The Handbook for Boys 

An open air musical service at the Indian Mound Reservation 
of the Milwaukee (Wisconsin), Scout Council Camp 
FIRST CALL TO THE RECKLESS. Chicago scouts aided 
in placing signs like the above at other spots where similar acci- 
dents occurred helping the Mayor’s Commissioner in their efforts 
to halt the slaughter by automobiles 


relationship of Scouting to the Church. Scouts serve as ushers 
at services. 
February 9th, Monday. School Day. 

Scouts attend school in uniform, and with cooperation of 
teachers, give demonstrations of first aid, safety-first, fireman- 
ship and fire drills. Scout talks by teachers, scouts and scout 
officials. Special program for Parent-Teachers’ Association 
after school or in the evening. 

February 10th, Tuesday. Ilome Day. 

Every scout does a good turn in the home. Special programs 
before mothers’ clubs in the afternoon and business men’s 
clubs at noon or in the evening, emphasizing the Boy Scout 
Movement in the Home. 

February 11th, Wednesday. Citizenship Day. 

Scouts in uniform do conspicuous Good Turn to the com- 
munity, such as anti-puncture campaign, tree census, clean-up 
campaign, visiting hospitals, etc. 

February 12th, Thursday. Patriot's Day. 

Exercises in Public Square. Commitment to Scout Oath 
and Law by prominent citizens with cooperation of civic 
authorities, on steps of City Hall. Patriotic pilgrimage to 
historic spots. Civic good turns. 

February 13th, Friday. Roundup Day. 

Special meetings of scouts and scout officials with efforts to 
enlist new boys and leaders. Demonstration in Public Square. 
Scout drills, parade with fire and police departments, etc. 
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February 14th, Saturday. Reunion Day. 


Scout Headquarters keeps ““Open House” all day. All for- 
mer scouts and scout officials invited to be present at scout 
banquet and demonstrati6n in evening. 
craft at Headquarters. 
in town. 


Exhibit of Scout- 
Demonstration of Scouting activities 
Mammoth bonfire. 


































Mr. Rodney Wood, Gilxel Park expert, 
who is conducting training courses in 


Regions Five, Six, Nine and Twelve prior to 
his return to his home in South Africa 








Training Courses by Gilwell Park Expert 


AM sure it will interest my readers to know that Mr. Rod- 

ney Wood, formerly Director of the Gilwell Park Training 
Center in England, who has been for the last two years in 
charge of training centers conducted by the Canadian Boy 
Scouts Association, has spent the month of December in 
Regions 5 and 6 and will spend the month of January in 
Regions 9 and 12 conducting training courses for scoutmasters. 
Mr. Rodney Wood is a fascinating personality and his scout- 
ing and outdoor work are built up on thrilling experiences in 
his home in South Africa. Mr. Wood’s classes at Estes Park 
at the Third Biennial Conference were eagerly attended by 
scout executives and the courses he is now conducting are by 
special invitation of those who had seen him there and realized 
the valuable service he could render Scouting in the United 
States. Mr. Wood’s syllabus includes troop ceremonies, games, 
camp craft, field craft, pioneering, nature lore, and pathfinding. 


Tying Knots Without Hands 


ie a scout troop in an English orphanage composed of crip- 

ples, there is a Boy Scout who, though he has no hands, has 
tied the six knots required for his tenderfoot test. This is 
not his only feat, for he edits the school magazine. By 
bringing together his two crippled arms he can hold a pen 
and write a legible hand. 








and Their Friends by James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


When he came up for his first scout test (the tenderfoot 
test) his scoutmaster suggested that if he tied one out of six 
knots that would be sufficient, but the scout replied that he 
“‘wouldn’t take the badge if he couldn’t tie the knots!”’ and 
so he tied the lot, and passed his tenderfoot test in a similar 
manner to his more fortunate brothers. It is a fine story of 
grit, courage and patience on the part of a boy. 


Gold Badge for Protection to Wild Life 


T IS with great satisfaction that I announce the award of 

two Gold Badges of Honor of the Permanent Wild Life 
Protection Fund. This type of service is particularly scout- 
like. The wild life of today is not wholly ours, to dispose of as 
we please. It has been given to us in trust. 

I hope that all scouts will read the following records and 
that they will be encouraged by them to go ahead with projects 
of their own, so that the National Court of Honor may be able 
to recommend many such awards next year. 





The elaborate 
Council Ring at 
the Los Angeles 
(Cal.), scout sum- 
mer camp is ar- 
ranged so that it 
will serve as a 
theatre when nec- 

essary 


Scout Hillis 
Howie of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to 
whom one of the 
gold badges for 
Protection of Wild 
Life was awarded 


(Left) Minneapolis, Minn., Scouts distributed 125,000 folders 
as their part of a Community Campaign 


How a Scoutmaster is Aiding in the Fight 
for the Protection of Wild Life 


Scoutmaster Henry S. Douglas of New London, Conn., sub- 
mitted the following record: 


‘Have urged legislation for the protection of birds, sponsor- 
ing a petition addressed to Congressmen. 

“Have written letters to newspapers calling the attention 
of the public to the need for the feeding in winter, and the 
protection at all seasons of the year, of our native song 
birds. 

‘Have addressed school children on the need of birds in 
agriculture and have urged that they protect them. 

“Have taught bird study in camps for several years, showing 
boys the value of the birds, helping them to identify the useful 
birds, also their enemies. 

“Have given prizes to scouts for building and erecting bird- 
houses and food and water stations. 

“Have taken food in company of parties of boys into the 
woods during or following heavy storms in winter. 

“Have protected and given sanctuary to all birds on my 
property during the last three years.’’ 

Scout Hillis Howie, of Indianapolis, Ind., submits the 
following splendid record: 

“By supporting laws and law officers. Patrol of Riverside 
Park, Holiday’s Woods, and Bacon’s Swamp during the 
spring migration. Reported the killing of one black-crowned 
night heron and one American bittern. 

(Concluded on page 55 











Fire from Flint and Steel 

t. In the Merit Badge for Camping under 
No. 3 test it calls for a fire by rubbing sticks 
or by flint and steel. 

Can the fire-making set be used in this 
requirement? 

2. I have been unsuccessful in building a 
fire with flint and steel—S. R. DELANEY. 

1. Yes. 

2. The chief point in using flint and steel 
is to get the knack of catching the spark. The 
end of the fuse rope must be charred. Put the 
charred end on the flint, about 1/32 of an inch 
back of the edge of the flint where the latter 
is to be struck by the steel. Hold the rope in 
place with the thumb of the left hand. (See 
Figure 4.) Hold the steel in the right hand, 
about 6 inches above, at an angle of 45 degrees, 





and come down at an angle of 35 degrees with 
a sharp, scraping blow. This should send the 
spark into the fuse rope. Blow the rope till it 
is aglow, push it into the tinder, and blow it 
gently till it catches fire. The diagram shows 
how to hold the flint and steel and fuse rope. 


The Plate Supple and the 
Transmitting Set 

HIS is not anout-and-out “ How to Make It” 

article on the various high potential possi 
bilities. Rather it is a discussion of the differ- 
ent D. C. systems in common’ use, pointing out 
their varied characteristics, in order that the 
reader may become familiar with them, and 
thus be in position to select that system (if he 
goes so far) which is particularly adapted to 
his requirements. However, in several cases 
the following descriptions will be adequate for 
installation, and where insuflicient information 
has been given the reader will be referred to 
books or periodicals for the details. 


The ‘‘B”’ Battery 


The first consideration is that most familiar 
to the fan—the ordinary “B” battery. Itisa 
simple matter to connect more batteries in 
series until the desired plate potential is at- 
tained. This system is quite practical on volt- 
ages no higher than two hundred—transmit- 
ting, for instance, with a five-watt tube or 
(better vet) a hard amplifying bulb such as 
the UV2o01A, the Cunningham C3o1A and the 
DeForest DV-2. Such a transmitter would be 
similar to the set described in the last number 
of THE RADIO TOWER. 

Used in this manner, a two hundred volt 
dry cell battery should give three months of 
service with the average period of transmis- 
sion. the same battery or a fraction of it being 
used for reception. On potentials below one 
hundred and fifty volts, the system is fairly eco- 
nomical and it is used more or less extensively 
on experimental! and short range transmitters. 





A Game Reserve 


1. Please tell me through Boys’ Lire the 
names of some books used in agricultural 
colleges and where I may obtain them. 

2. How can a dog-harness be made. 

3. Have you any suggestions for starting a 
small game reserve. 2 

4. I have kept turtles for several years but 
have not been successful in breeding them. 
How could this be done? 

5. I have found that eggs can be fried in a 
pinch by making a pin hole in one end and 
covering with coals. Do you know any other 
way.—H. GRAHAM. 

1. The Merit Badge pamphlet on agricul- 
ture (20c from the Supply Department) will 
prove helpful. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., publish a series of 
bulletins at sc and up that are invaluable. 
Send for a list. 

For books, see if some of the following are 
in your public library. They may prove 
expensive for you to buy, but any bookstore 
will get them for you if you want them. 

“Elements of Agriculture, G. F. Warren, 
Macmillan. 

* Agriculture,” 
Merrill Co. 

“ Agriculture, The Farming Business,” Ben- 
son & Bets, Bobbs, Merrill Co. 

2. Use a padded collar and traces coming 
behind his shoulders. 

3. Put up a fence first and no trespass signs. 


The kind of game with which you stock de- 


Benson & Bets, Bobbs, 


pends upon the character of the place. If you 
have water, the state will help you stock your 
streams with fish, and you might get a pair 
of ducks. Plant wild rice liberally. Build 
bird houses for wild birds, and erect shelters 
and feeding stations for the winter months. 
Interest the boys of your troop, and visit the 
stations regularly with suet and grain. The 
birds will quickly learn they have a sanctuary. 
There is a troop of scouts in Ravenna, Ohio, 
who claim that the birds in their reserve 
recognize the scout uniform. The game is a 
more expensive matter. You can begin by 
putting in small woodland animals that you 
can catch yourself, taking care that none of 
them are harmful to birds. If you show your- 
self really in earnest, you may receive help 
from the state; or you can earn money yourself 
to purchase game for this worth-while enter- 
prise. Let me know how you get along. 

4. Give the turtles a pond and a pile of sand. 
5. Make a pin hole in the eggs and cover 
them with clay. Lay them in the coals. 


To The Flag of the United States 


1. Should “‘to the colors” be sounded fast 
or slowly? 

2. Should “to the colors” be sounded at 
flag raising exercises or ‘‘ Reveille.” 

3. When lowering The Flag what bugle call 
should be sounded? 

4. Where can I buy a record with all the 
bugle calls on it, and how much? 
Scout ALFRED MASON. 
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The Storage ‘“‘B’”’ Battery 

This system is much more practical and 
economical than that previously considered, 
even on potentials in the neighborhood of one 
hundred and fifty volts, and it is used with 
much higher voltages on power tubes in several 
broadcasting stations. The principle draw- 
back is the mechanical skill and labor required 
in building up the battery, which is generally 
composed of Edison elemen*s. The price of 
such a battery averages about ten dollars per 
hundred volts. Complete batteries may be 
purchased at approximately double this cost. 
The storage “B” battery is charged by 
breaking up the ensemble into sets of parallel 
batteries for charging, generally from rectified 
A. C. at a voltage considerably below the 


discharge potential. The construction of 
a high voltage storage “B” battery has 
been described in the December, 1923, 


issue of “QST” magazine, published by the 
American Radio Relay League, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 





The Motor Generator 


The motor-generator is probably the system 
most used in large stations, and is found in 
many amateur stations where first cost was 
not too much of a strain. It is beyond doubt 
the most satisfactory system of high voltage 
direct current supply, and it is recommended 
as ideal wherever the expense is not too serious 
a consideration. It is the most easily filtered 
source of direct current supply, with the excep- 
tion of the battery which requires no filter at all. 

As its name implies, the motor-generator 
consists of a motor, operated from the most 
conveniently available power (A. C. or D. C.) 
driving a direct current generator wound to 
supply the desired high potential. By means 


of a rheostat in the field circuit of the generator 
a variety of output voltages is easily obtained 
facilitating power adjustments for different 
transmitting ranges. 

The motor-generator once installed requires 
but little attention and is fairly economical in 
operation. 


As before mentioned its sole draw- 
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1. Quickly and inspiringly. 2. At flag rais- 
ing. }3. Retreat.) 4. Get American Phono- 
graph Co., record from Suppy Dept., for 50 
cents. 


How To Collect Butterflies 

1. Please tell me how to start a Butterfly 
collection and where I can secure information 
on that subject. 

2. How many scouts are there in Alabama? 
How many Eagle Scouts? 

3. How old can a scout be before he has to 
quit his troop on account of his age?—Scout 
JosePpH JOHNSON. 
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1. Of course you will have to wait till next 
summer to collect your butterflies but you can 
put in some valuable work this winter in pre- 
paring your equipment. You will need a net 
to catch-the specimens. Take a piece of tele- 
graph wire and bend it into a circle, turning 
the ends down straight (Fig. 1). The ends 
must be forced into a split stick, bamboo, an 
old cane, or any smooth stick that is not too 
heavy. Bind the stick tightly together over the 
ends, with adhesive tape. Wind a strip of 
cotton cloth around the wire circle, and to this 
sew your net, which must be about three times 
as long as it is wide. Use cheesecloth, mos 
quito netting, or any light transparent material 
through which the air passes easily. (Fig. 2). 

You will need a drying board, on which to 

(Concluded on page 50) 


back to a more widespread popularity is 
the first cost. Motor - generators — sell 
for from forty dollars up,—the price quite 
logically varying with the power. The genera- 
tor set illustrated in Figure 1 is in constant use 
in the author’s station, supplying plate poten 
tial to a fifty-watt tube. It is a thousand volt, 
two hundred and fifty watt Westinghouse 
machine, driven by a half horse-power induc 
tion motor. The complete motor-generator 
with field rheostat retails for one hundred and 
seventy dollars. Similar machines, however, 
can be obtained on sales and at second hand 
for less than one-half that price. 


The Dynamotor 

The dynamotor is a small D. C. 
having a driving winding and a generator 
winding on the same rotating armature. In 
appearance it resembles a large electric motor. 
Its output possesses the same desirable charac- 
teristics of the motor generator. 

Dynamotors can be obtained for operation 
from six voltage storage batteries, thirty-two 
volt farm lighting plants and r1o volts city 
supply lines. The dynamotor will operate 
only on direct current. As the machine 
functions very nicely from a storage battery is 
the most practical source of plate supply for 
low power portable transmitters. The first 
cost of the dynamotor is about two-thirds that 
of a motor-generator delivering the same power. 


machine 


Rectifier Systems 
Rectifying systems generally consist of a 
transformer inputted from alternating current- 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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Radiola 
Super- Heterodyne 


—getsdistancewith 
no antenna—no 
ground wires—no 
connections. Once 
mark the stations 
on the dials, and 
you can turn to the 
marked spots and 
tune in — clear - 

true—real! 


Operates entirely 
on dry batteries. 


With 6 Radiotrons 
UV-199 and Ra- 
diola Loudspeaker. 
With compart- 
ments to hold the 
batteries. Entirely 
complete except 
batteries. . $269 


Extra 
Radiola Loop, 
Model AG-814, 
$12 


This symbol is your 
of quality protection 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Sales Offices: Street No. 651 
233 Broadway, New York 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiolas manufactured and distributed in Canada bythe | 


Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, 


and the Westinghouse Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. | 
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OMe Super-Het 


brings home the, fun! 


Where’s the fun today? At home, wherever 
there’s a “Super-Het!” City home and farm 
home hear the same good music—laugh at the 
same good comedy—thrill tothe same big games! 


At the family dinner table, there’s the dinner 
music of the greatest hotels. For home parties, 
famous orchestras play their best dance music. 
So many of the things that folks once went 
out of the home to get, come into the home 
now—with a Radiola Super-Heterodyne. 


“There's a Radiola for every purse” 
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her as at that moment; never 
so near to consigning her to the 
fate to which her headstrong 
folly was compelling her. That 
she should take that tone with 
me 

The violence of the sudden 
choler I suppressed turned me 
pale under her steady glance. 
So that, seeing it, her own 
cheeks flamed crimson, and 
her eyes fell, as if in tok>n that 
she realized the meanness of 
her bearing. To some natures 
there can be nothing 
odious than such a realization, 
and of those, I think, was she; 
for she stamped: her foot in a 
sudden pet, and curtly asked 
the host why there was such 
delay with the horses. 

“They are at the 
Madonna,” he protested, bow- 
ing as he spoke. ‘And your 
escort is already waiting in the 
saddle.” 


more 


door, 


HE turned and_ strode 

abruptly towards the 

threshold. Over her shoulder 
she called to me. 

“If you come with us, 
Boccadoro, you had best be 
brisk.” 

“T follow, Madonna,” said 
I, with a grim relish, ‘‘so soon 
as I have paid the reckoning.” 

She halted and half turned, 
and I thought I saw a slight 
droop at the corners of her 
mouth. 

“You are keeping count of 
what I owe you?” she muttered. 

“Aye, Madonna,” I an- 
swered, more grimly still, “I 
am keeping count.” And I 
thought that my wits were 
vastly at fault if that account 
were not to be greatly swelled 
ere Pesaro was reached. Hap- 
ly, indeed, my own life might 
go to swell it. I almost took a 
relish in that thought. Per- 
haps, then, when I was stiff and 
cold—done to death in her 
service—this handsome, un- 
grateful child would come to 
see how much discomfort I had 
suffered for her sake. 

My thoughts still ran in that 
channel as we rode out of 
Pesaro, for I misliked the way 
in which those knaves disposed 
themselves about us. In front 
went Madonna Paola; and im- 
mediately behind her, so that 


their horses’ heads were on a 


level with her saddle-bow, one 23 *. 


on each side, went two of those 
rufians. The third, whom I 
had heard them call Stefano, 
and who was the one who had 
made her the offer of their services, ambled at my side, a 
few paces in the rear, and sought to draw me into conver- 
sation, haply by way of throwing me off my guard. 

Mistrust is a fine thing at times. ‘“‘Forewarned is fore- 
armed,”’ says the proverb, and of all forewarnings there is none 
we are more likely to heed than our own mistrust; for whereas 
we may leave unheeded the warnings of a friend, we seldom 
leave unheeded the warnings of our spirit. 

And so, while my amiable and garrulous Ser Stefano engaged 
me in pleasant conversation—addressing me ever as Messer 
the Fool, since he knew me not by name—I wrapped my cloak 
about me, and under cover of it kept my fingers on the hilt of 
my stout Pistoja dagger, ready to draw and use it at the first 
sign of mischief. For that sign I was all eyes, and had I been 
Argus himself I could have kept no better watch. Meanwhile 
I plied my tongue and maintained as merry a conversation 
with Ser Stefano as you could wish to hear, for he seemed a 
ready-witted knave of a most humorous turn of fancy. And 
so it came to pass that I did by him the very thing he sought 
to do by me; I lulled him into a careless confidence. 

At last the sign I had been waiting for was given. I saw it as 
plainly as if it had been meant for me; I believe I saw it before 
the man for whom it was intended, and but for my fears 
concerning Madonna Paola, I could have laughed outright at 
their clumsy assurance. The man who rode on Madonna’s 
right turned in his saddle and put up his hand as if to beckon 


The Shame of Motley, By Rafael Sabatini 


(Continued from page 11) 





I unharnessed the mules on the very edge of the precipice, and then, exerting all my strength, I contrived with much 


labor to roll the litter over the edge. 


Stefano. I was regaling him with one of the choicest of Messer 
Sacchetti’s paradoxes, gurgling, myself, at the humor of the 
thing I told. I paid no heed to the sign. I continued to ex- 
pound my quip, as though we had the night before us in which 
to make its elusive humor clear. But out of the tail of my 
eye I watched my good friend Stefano, and I saw his right 
hand steal round to the region of his back where I knew his 
dagger to be slung. Yet was I patient. There should be no 
blundering through an excessive precipitancy. I talked on 
until I saw that my suspicions were amply realized. I caught 
the cold- gleam of steel in the hand that he brought back as 
stealthily as he had carried it to his poniard. What a 
coward he was for all his bulk, to go so slyly about the 
business of stabbing a poor, helpless, defenceless Fool! 

“But Sacchetti makes his point clear,” I babbled on, most 
blandly; “almost as clear, as comprehensive and as penetrat- 
ing as should be to you the point of this.” And with a swift 
movement I swung half-round in my saddle, and sank my 
dagger to the hilt in his side even as he was in the act of raising 
his. 

He made no sound beyond the faintest gurgle—the first 
vowel of a suddenly choked word of wonder and surprise. 
He rocked a second in his saddle, then crashed over, and lay 
with arms flung wide, like a huge black crucifix, upon the white 
ground. At the same moment a piercing scream broke from 
Madonna Paola. 
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I tremble still to think what 
might have been her fate had 
not those ruffians who had laid 
hands on her fallen into the 
sorry error of holding their 
single adversary too lightly. 
They heard the thud of the gal- 
lant Stefano’s fall, and they 
never doubted that mine was the 
body that had gonedown. They 
heard the rapid hoof-beats of 
my approach, yet they never 
turned their heads to ascertain 
whether they might not be 
mistaken in their firm convic- 
tion that it was Messer Stefano 
who was joining them. 

I kissed my blade for luck, 
and drove it straight and full 
into the back of the fellow on 
Madonna Paola’s right. He 
cried out, essayed to turn in 
his saddle that he might deal 
with this unlooked-for assail- 
ant, then, overcome, he lurched 
forward on to the withers of his 
horse and thence rolled over, 
and was dragged away at the 
gallop, his foot caught in a 
stirrup, by the suddenly 
startled brute he rode. 

So far things had gone with 
an amazing and delightful 
ease. If only the last of them 
had had the amiability to be 
intimidated by my prowess and 
to have taken to his heels, I 
might have issued from that 
contest with the unscathed 
glory of a very Mars. But 
from his throat there came, in 
answer to his comrade’s cry, 
a roar of rage. He fell back 
from Madonna, and wheeled 
his horse to come at me, draw- 
ing his sword as he advanced. 

“Ride on, Madonna,” I 
shouted. “I will rejoin you 
presently.” 

The fellow laughed, a mighty 
ugly and discomposing laugh, 
which may or may not have 
shaken her faith in my promise 
to rejoin her. It certainly 
went near to shaking mine. 
However, she displayed a 
presence of mind full worthy of 
the haughtiness and ingratitude 
of which she had showed her- 
self capable. She urged her 
mule forward, and, so, left 
him a clear road to attack me. 
I made a mistake then that 
went mighty near to costing 
me my life. I paused to twist 
my cloak about my left arm 
intending to use it as a buckler. 
Had I but risked the arm itself, 
all unprotected, in that task, 
it may well be that it had served 
me better. As it was, my 
preparations were far from 
complete when already he was upon me, with the result 
that the waving slack of my cloak was in my way to hamper 
and retard the movements of my arm. 


H's sword leapt at me; a murderous blue-white flash of 

moonlit steel. I put up my half-swaddled arm to divert 
the thrust, holding my dagger ready in my right, and gripping 
my mule with all the strength of my two knees. I caught the 
blade, it is true, and turned aside the stroke intended for my 
heart. But the slack of the cloak clung to the neck of my mule, 
so that I could not carry my arm far enough to send his point 
clear of my body. It took me in the shoulder, stinging me, 
first icy cold then burning hot, as it went tearing its way 
through. For just a second was I daunted, more at knowing 
myself touched than by the actual pain. Then I flung my 
whole body forward to reach him at the close quarters to which 
he had come, and I buried my dagger in his breast, high up at 
the base of his dirty throat. 

The force of the blow carried me forward, even as it bore 
him backward; and so, with his sword-blade in my shoulder, 
and my dagger where I had planted it, we hurtled over to- 
gether and lay a second amidst what seemed a forest of equine 
legs. Then something smote me across the head, and I was 
knocked senseless. 

Conceive me, if you can, a sorrier, or more useless thing. 
A senseless Tool! 
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CHAPTER VI 
Foou’s LUCK 


Y return. to consciousness seemed to afford me such 

sensations as a diver may experience as he rises up and 
up through the depth of water he has plumbed, or as a disem- 
bodied soul may know in its gentle ascent towards Heaven. 
Indeed the latter parallel may be more apt. For through the 
mist that suffused my senses there penetrated from overhead 
a voice that seemed to invoke every saint in the calendar on 
the behalf of some poor mortal. A very litany of intercession 
was it, not quite, it would appear, devoid of self-seeking. 

“Sainted Virgin, restore him! Good St. Paul, who wert 
done to death with a sword, let him not perish, else am I lost 
indeed!” came the voice. 

I took a deep breath, and opened my eyes, whereat the 
voice cried out gladly that its intercessions had been heard, and 
I knew that it was on my behalf that the saints of Heaven had 
been disturbed in their beatific peace. My head was pillowed 
in a woman’s lap, and it took me a moment or two to realize 
that that lap was Madonna Paola’s, as was hers the voice that 
had reached my awakening senses, the voice that now wel- 
comed me back to life in terms that were very different from 
the last that I could remember her having used towards me. 

“Thank God, Messer Boccadoro!” she exclaimed, as she 
bent over me. 

Her face was black with shadow, but in her voice I caught a 
hint of tears, and I wondered whether they were shed on my 
behalf or on her own. 

“T do,” I answered fervently. 
what hour it is?” 

“None,” she sighed. ‘You have been so long unconscious 
that I was losing hope of ever hearing your voice again.” 

I became aware of a dull ache on the right side of my head. 
I put up my hand, and withdrew it moist. She saw the action. 

“One of the horses must have struck you with its hoof after 
you fell,” she explained. ‘‘ But I was more concerned for your 
other wound. I withdrew the sword with my own hands.” 

That other wound she spoke of was now making itself felt 
as well. It was a gnawing, stinging pain in the region of my 
left shoulder, which seemed to turn me numb to the waist on 
that side of my body, and render powerless my-arm. I ques- 
tioned her touching my three adversaries, and she silently 
pointed to three black masses that lay some little distance 
from us in the snow. 

“Not all dead?” I cried. 

“T do not know,” she answered, with a sob. 


“Have you any notion of 


“T have not 


dared go near them. They frighten me. Mother of Heaven, 
what a night of horror it has been! Oh, that I had taken your 
advice, Messer Boccadoro!”’ she exclaimed in a passion of self- 
reproach. 

I laughed, seeking to soften her distress. 

“To me it seems, that whether you would or not, you have 
been compelled to take it, after all. Those fellows lie there 
harmless enough, and I am still—as I urged that I should be— 
your only escort.” 

‘““A nobler protector never woman had,” she assured me, 
and I felt a hot pearl of moisture fall upon my brow. 

“You were wise, at least, to journey with a Fool,” I an- 
swered her. ‘For fools are proverbially lucky folk, and to- 
night has proven me of afl fools the luckiest. But, Madonna,” 
I suggested, in a different tone, “should we not be better ad- 
vised to attempt to resume this interesting journey of ours? 
We do not seem to lack for horses?” sets 

A couple of nags were standing by the road-side, together 
with our mules, and I was afterwards to learn that she, herself, 
it was had tethered them. 

“Tt must be yet some three leagues to. Pesaro,’”’ I added, 
“and if we journey slowly, as I fear_me that we must, we 
should arrive there soon after daybreak.” 

“Do you think that you can stand?” she asked, a hopeful 
ring in her voice. 

‘“‘T might essay it,’’ answered I. and I would have done so, 
there and then, but that she detained me. 

‘First let me see to this hurt in your head,” said she. “I 
have been bathing it with snow while you were unconscious.” 

She gathered a fresh handful as she spoke, and very tenderly 
she wiped away the blood. 
the fine linen lenza that she wore, and made a bandage—a 
bandage sweet with the faint fragrance of marsh-mallow—and 
bound it about my battered skull. When that-was done she 
turned her attention to my shoulder. This was a more difficult 
matter, and all that we could do was to attempt to stanch the 
blood, which already had drenched my doublet on that side. 
To this end she passed a long scarf under my arm, and wound 
it several times about my shoulder. 

At last, her gentle ministrations ended, I sought to rise. A 
dizziness assailed me scarce was I on my feet, and it is odds 
I had fallen back, but that she caught and steadied me. 

‘You are too weak to ride,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You must not 
attempt it.” 

“Nay, but I will,’’ I answered, with more stoutness of tone 
than I felt of body, and notwithstanding that my knees were 
loosening under my weight. “It is a faintness that will pass.” 

If ever man willed himself to conquer weakness, that did I 


’ 





Then from her own head she took" 


‘follow the mean calling to which I had owned. 
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then, and with some measure of success—or else it was that 
my faintness passed of itself. I drew away from her support, 
and straightening myself, I crossed to where the animals were 
tethered, staggering at first, but presently with a surer foot. 
She followed me, watching my steps with as much apprehension 
as a mother may feel when her first-born makes his earliest 
attempts at walking, and as ready to spring to my aid did I 
show signs of stumbling. But I kept up, and presently my 
senses seemed to clear, and I stepped out more surely. 

Awhile we stood discussing which of the animals we should 
take. It was my suggestion that we should ride the horses, 
but she wisely contended that the mules would prove the more 
convenient if the slower. I agreed with her, and then, ere we 
set out, I went to see to my late opponents. One of them 
Ser Stefano—was cold and stiff; the-other two still lived, and 
from the nature of their wounds seemed likely to survive, if 
only they were not frozen to death before some good Samaritan 
came upon them. 

[ knelt a moment to offer up a prayer for the repose of the 
soul of him that was dead, and I bound up the wounds of the 
living as best I could, to save them greater loss of blood. In 
deed, had it lain in my power, I would have done more for 
them. But in what case was I to render further aid? After all, 
they had brought their fate upon themselves, and I doubt not 
they were paying a score that they had heaped up heavily in 
the past. 

I went back to the mules, and, despite my remonstrances, 
Madonna Paola insisted upon aiding me to mount, urging 
me to have a care of my wound, and to make no violent 
novement. that should set it bleeding again. Then she 


“mountéé.too, nimble as any boy, and we set out once more. 


And now it was a very contrite and humbled lady that rode 
with me, and one that was at no pains to dissemble her con- 
trition, but, ‘rather, could speak of nothing else. 

It moved me strangely to have her suing pardon from me, 
as though I had been her equal instead of the sometime jester 
of the Court of Pesaro, dismissed for an excessive pertness 
towards one with whom his master curried favor. 


ND presently, as was perhaps but natural after all that she 
had witnessed, she fell to questioning me as to how it 
came to pass that one of such wit, resource and courage should 
In answer I 
told her without reservation the full story of my shame. It 
was a thing that I had ever most zealously kept hidden, as 
already I have shown. 
To be a Fool was evil enough in all truth; but to let men 
(Continued on page 51 





She entered the common-room of the inn and called upon the landlord to find her an escort to accompany her at once to Pesaro. 


I followed her, grinding my teeth at such folly. 
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Atta Stands Guard 


LOW steady murmur, the subdued 
scuffle of untold millions of feet tramp- 
ing the highways of the hidden metropo- 
lis, awakened a desire in Atta to be mov- 

ing. For an entire week she had remained 
on guard—one only of four hundred and 
seventy-six soldiers of the same cast— 
over the newest mushroom bed in the 
recently excavated southeast chamber of 
the subterranean city. For seven days 
she had lingered there in the dark un- 
ceasingly at attention, while an endless 
string of lowly workers deposited their 
leafy burdens upon the hard trodden 
floor. At best it had been tedious work, 
and now the soldier craved relaxation. 

For a hundred years the march of 
feet through that maze of thoroughfares 
had continued without abatement. At 
first the feet had been few and the street 
system far less complex; but that had 
been in long past. Now three 
million ants labored in perfect harmony 
for the betterment of their beloved city. 
Night and day, without pause for rest, 
great columns plodded the roads upon 
their everlasting duties. 

The streets were crowded, jammed 
with hurrying workers; yet there were no 
crossings where the traffic might become 
tangled—there was no need of traffic 
police. Running inward from the chief 
exit to the outside world, stretched a 
broad highway, from which radiated 
minor streets like branches from a tree 
trunk, and these further divided and re- 
divided into narrower galleries as they 
toward the outermost en- 
virons of the city. Some corridors led to 
lower levels where further complete 
road systems were encountered; others 
opened into the great chambers where 
grew the mushrooms; one considerable 
highway ran directly to the royal palace 
where the ponderous queen and her puny 
consort lay confined as virtual prisoners 
of the community; and still others bore 
slantingly upward to pierce the roof as 
outlets for the accumulations of sand 
from fresh excavations. The city was 
growing, always extending its limits, 
until now it measured more than thirty 
feet across. Fifty thousand workers 
delved continuously at the firm subsoil, 
constructing new galleries, enlarging 
old rooms, and hollowing eut fresh cham- 
bers to house the multiplying stock of 
mushrooms. Already there were thirty- 
eight such apartments, each filled with a 
flourishing crop, and the thirty-ninth, 
the chamber to which Atta had been attached, would soon be 
planted to capacity. 

But Atta, weary from her week-long vigil, felt the need for a 
change. Much to her disgust the sleek glossy sheen had 
vanished from her chiton-covered body; it was with difficulty 
that she could move her dust-clogged legs, and even her 
mandibles worked stiffly—without that well-oiled smoothness 
so essential to one who might be called upon at any instant 
to fly to the defense of her charges. She was a soldier and her 
armour needed re-polishing; that was excuse sufficient. Five 
minutes later she was breathing the soft untainted atmosphere 
of the Amazonian jungle from the crest of the ant mound. 

Atta’s first move upon reaching open air was to stretch 
herself. This she did, one leg after another; then feeling better, 
she turned a somersault. Her sudden exuberance having 
thus been relieved, she faced mockingly toward the hastening 
columns of workers who navigated the leaf trail twelve inches 
below her. This trail took its origin at the main exit from the 
city and as a narrow ravine ran for several feet between steep 
banks of earth that in years gone by had been dragged from 
the depths within; beyond the hills the trail broadened to a 
smooth-swept path six inches across which meandered grace- 
fully off for a hundred yards into the surrounding forest. Atta 
gazed in apparent meditation upon the scene spread before her. 

A continuous stream of leaves, circular bits of green and 
fragments clipped in the shape of half moons, flowed through 
the pass at her feet. Each leaf, balanced precariously on 
edge, was being carried slung across the back of a sturdy 
worker, held in that position by its tight clamped jaws. Be- 
side the teetering columns marched numbers of unburdened 
ants who danced solicitous attention upon the bearers, aiding 
with the swaying loads whenever possible, awaiting a chance 
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The ant-eater stood over the leaf-trail. 
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With the aid of half a dozen workers who had 
been roaming at large over the rolling hills of the 
gigantic mound and whom Atta had immediately 
impressed into service, the ant was soon polished 
toa nicety. The armour plating of thorax 
commenced to glitter, and the wide, 
flattened head took on a gleam as if 
newly varnished. Each of her six spindly 
legs was combed free of any fragments of 
clinging mold, and the assistants mas- 
saged both delicate antennz until they 
tingled. 

Atta was soon rubbed and scrubbed 
into a state of fitness. One by one 
she tested each leg, then with a distinct 
snap, her terrible jaws opened and shut. 
Nature had manufactured her into a 
fighting machine of incredible power, 
equipped with long saber-jaws that 
could cut and crush and stab at will. 
She was a true armoured tank animated 
with life and a dominant instinct—to do 
battle in defense of her own. She would 
browbeat and thrash the smaller workers, 
drive them without mercy, yet would 
fight for them to the death. Death meant 
nothing; the life of the city everything. 


UITE rejuvenated and refreshed at 
last, the soldier hurled her attend- 
ants impatiently to one side with a single 
flirt of the mandibles, and turned haught- 
ily to stare for a moment upon the tireless 
throng below before she retired to take 
up the vigil in the subterranean chamber. 
Once more her jaws swung open and shut; 
they worked smoothly now as though 
balanced on delicate hinges. The dis- 
carded valets climbed fearfully to their 
feet and hastened off at top speed, for 
none desired to become a target upon 
which Atta might try her terrible 
pincers. 

With what might almost be termed 
a sigh of regret the ant climbed once 
more to the crest of a miniature mound 
of loose sand to take a last farewell 
glance at her surroundings; then she 
turned back toward the darkened en- 
trance which beckoned irresistibly as 
though it were a magnet and She a 
helpless bit of iron. Quite dexterously 
she negotiated a fallen branch which 
lay across her path; with supreme un- 
concern she scattered a small column of 
sand bearing excavators who happened 














to pick up a fallen leaf, and sometimes in a burst of mis- 
directed zeal, even snatching at those already held aloft. A 
few of the smaller workers, unable to carry a load by them 
selves, had seized upon the leaves and were being borne along 
by the more husky drudges who were too busily engaged to 
pause and administer justice to the malingerers. And yet, 
despite these manifold hinderances, the staggering columns 
managed to crawl continuously forward and then, when the 
black doorway had been reached, downward into the seeming 
bowels of the earth. 


F ATTA had been able to laugh, she would have done so. 
It would have been a sneering laugh, a,contemptuous 
chuckle or a supercilious smile accompanied by a shrug. Such 
menial labor was not for such as her, a soldier well“up in the 
highest ranks of fighters, a captain of the guard, and above 
all, the commander of the southeast fungus chamber! 

But Atta did not jeer. Instead, in a returning fload of 
enjoyment, she chinned herself upon a microscopic blade of 
grass. After all it was not her part to jibe at the myriad 
servants who populated her wonderful city. Without them 
there would be no city; without a continual supply of fresh 
leaves there would be no manure upon which the mushrooms 
flourished; and if there were no mushrooms the leaf-cutting 
ants would starve. They labored because it was pre-ordained, 
that they should labor; Atta guarded them because she could 
not have done anything else if she had tried. She was as 
much a slave to instinct as they. 

The soldier relaxed her grip upon the grass blade and drew 
into a patch of sunlight. There she fell to preening her dusty 
yellowish body. The time was approaching when she must 
return to duty. 


Its long, narrow tongue shot from the tiny slit 
of a mouth; with it vanished scores of aunts, soldiers and workers alike 


in her way; and then, when only half 
the distance to the doorway had been 
covered, she suddenly drew to a halt. 
The call to the mushroom chamber had 
momentarily. weakened, dominated by a stronger influence 
which held her motionless. 

For a few moments Atta saw and heard nothing; she merely 
obeyed the warning instinct which commanded that she halt. 
Then a faint vibration of the mound, an infinitesimal tremor 
of the earth, impressed her seismographic senses. The base of 
a nearby sapling whose roots during the past several years 
had buried themselves in the roof, quivered as though swayed 
by a series of weak intermittent breezes. But no breeze 
stirred the tropical foliage overhead; and instantly the high- 
strung Atta had sprung into a position of defense. 

Such was the nervous construction of Atta that the slightest 
hint of danger to the colony aroused all her most savage 
passions. At the first vibration a shock close akin to an elec- 
tric discharge, flamed through her already tautened body. 
A surge of reasonless anger almost blinded her; she seemed to 
swell to the bursting point. 

The trembling of the ant mound, an earthquake of true 
Liliputian proportions, persisted. A minute fragment of 
bark, filluping down from above, struck Atta upon the back 
and partially upset her. Recovering her balance, she seized 
fiercely upon it, then impotently gnashed her jaws at the tree 
trunk. Other fragments rained upon the mound. The soldier, 
now quite beside herself with rage, made a lunge for another, 
sprang upon a third; then reared back and with pincers spread 
wide open, glared a threatening invitation at the sapling top. 

The shower of splinters ceased with sudden abruptness. A 
clumsy reddish-brown creature tainted with the loathsome 
odor of formic acid, squatted upon the lowest branch and 
held itself motionless in that position by a long prehensile 
tail which curled sinuously about the trunk like the single 
coil of a brown-scaled snake. Then slowly, leisurely, an 
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elongated, funnel-like snout thrust downward and a pair of 
small beady eyes wickedly contemplated the scene of bustling 
activity that spread along the leaf trail. Thefpointed nose 
twitched spasmodically, and the ponderous body lowered 
toward the ground. 

For a fleeting instant Atta’s vision cleared of the consuming 
rage which had befogged it; she glanced about. Here and 
there a soldier, who like Atta had sought the mound for momen- 
tary rest or was stationed there from bounder duty, had 
assumed a defensive pose and with akimbo jaws awaited the 
assault of the giant. But the hosts of dirt bearers which had 
populated the mound surface for the most part had vanished. 
Only a few of the more belated individuals were still to be seen 
rushing for the protection of the passageway. 


HAOS reigned upon the leaf trail. Panic-struck carriers 
had cast aside their burdens and were scampering for 
their lives. The great procession had long since buckled. It 
now spread far beyond the borders of the much traveled path. 
The road was choked with knots of milling fugitives whose 
only aim was to escape the danger that threatened. As upon 
the roof.of the ant city here only the soldiers maintained their 
ground; these faced bravely toward the mound and clashed 
their mandibles in defiance. 

The ant-eater released its grip upon the branch and struck 
amidst a cloud of dust close beside the awaiting Atta. So 
close did the animal strike that the rush of the massive 
body bowled the soldier over. Breathless and stunned she 
was shunted roughly to one side ha!f buried in the scattered 
earth. 

The dust gradually settled. When her vision could pene- 
trate the thinning mist the ant discovered the tamandua 
withdrawn to a safe distance from her fangs directly athwart 
the leaf trail. The long narrow tongue had shot from the 
thin slit of a mouth and returned. With it a score of ants— 
soldiers and workers alike—had already vanished. 

The guardians of the trail valiantly advanced to the attack. 
Fifty pairs of saber-pincers repeatedly lashed at the writhing 
tongue, obtained a grip—and were drawn into the tiny 
mouth. The ant-eater invited such attacks. Its whip-like 
tongue became a trap for the unwary. 

But Atta did not contemplate for long the unequal struggle. 
The insistent urge from the fungus chamber returned with all 
its force; and with a final barren clattering of mandibles at the 
marauder she hastened back to her duties indoors. 

In the main passageway the wildest excitement prevailed. 
Great crowds of workers rushed frenziedly to and from the 
entrance, trampling upon each other and upsetting themselves 
in the violence of their agitation. To add to the general con- 
fusion an enormous pile of leaves dropped by fleeing bearers 
had accumulated in the passage and threatened to block it to 
the roof. Hundreds of fugitives from the leaf trail attempted 


to mount this barrier from the outside and other hundreds 
from within the city tried to make their exit. Inside near the 
base of the heap a battalion of soldiers desperately strove 
to drive back all who would have ventured forth. These 
aided the incoming fugitives in every way at their 
command. 

Atta’s appearance within the doorway was greeted by a 
convulsive chorus of snapping mandibles from the armed 
guards, who seemed startled by the arrival of an apparently 
retreating soldier, but an answering click from the newcomer 
served as a sufficiént password. She passed without molesta- 
tion through the armed belt. 

Consumed with a desire to reach her rightful station in the 
fungus room, Atta bent all her energies toward a swift arrival 
there. With no little difficulty she escaped being borne down 
by a heaving vortex of laborers, which suddenly blocked the 
way ahead. Skipping nimbly upward, she leaped upon the 
seething mass and, trodding ruthlessly upon the struggling 
bodies, pressed on toward her goal. 

Presently she turned sharply off into a narrow gallery. 
Here the congestion of traffic was less considerable. A further 
turn into still another gallery brought her to a point where 
comparative order reigned. A few individuals whom she 
encountered even carried circular leaf fragments retrieved 
from the miscellaneous heap near the main entrance. 

But upon arriving at her destination the soldier found 
evidences of much recent disorder, the effect of sudden panic. 
One of the mushroom beds had been deranged and lay scat- 
tered in little tufts about the chamber floor. Other beds 
showed signs of having been trampled by incautious feet. 
And among the workers who remained a listless attitude was 
apparent; cut off from their continuous supply of leaves, they 
did not know how to occupy themselves. These were being 
maintained in a state of sullen quiet by the guard. 

Atta took in the situation at a glance. Instinctively she 
placed herself in command. The ant-eater was forgotten; 
despite the destruction being wrought out there upon the leaf 
trail, the vital machinery of the colony must never for an 
instant be permitted to falter. Atta’s sanity had wholly 
returned. 

With some coaxing and no small gnashing of jaws, she 
persuaded a host of idlers to depart for the main passageway 
after a load of discarded leaves. Then, turning fiercely upon 
those that remained, she drove them pell-mell to trampling 
the beds in a proper manner. Other soldiers followed her 
lead, and presently all the dwellers of the chamber were hard 
at work at something. 

The renewed activity lasted for fifteen minutes without 
interruption. Fresh leaves arrived, were macerated and 
neatly packed into beds. The beds gained in size, and Atta 
gazed complacently on and was satisfied. 

Then the ant-eater opened an attack upon the city itself. 
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All work suspended in the fungus chamber at the first 
warning jar. The four hundred and more soldiers, rearing 
savagely back upon their hindmost limbs, sprang to form a 
cordon about the chamber door and with pincers outspread, 
awaited the possible onslaught. Atta, being an able com- 
mander, remained in their rear to direct the movement and 
behind her swarmed the host of frightened workers. 

Down the passageway leading to the room sounded an 
indefinable murmur, like a faint breeze rustling dried leaves. 
This swelled into an appreciable roar, which impressed itself 
upon the sensitive hearing organs of the red ants. A 
swirling tide of laborers swept the length of the slender gallery, 
poured through the nafrow door, overran the guards with 
their numbers, and heaped themselves in inextricable con- 
fusion at the far end of the chamber. A pebble, dislodged 
from the roof by the quaking blows of the still distant taman- 
dua, crashed into the midst of this horde and slew half a 
hundred. But the others closed the gap and piled up upon 
the pebble. 

The ant-eater, burrowing rapidly with its great hooked 
claws, wormed along the main highway of the colony. The 
darting tongue worked without cessation, and in the creature’s 
belly already reposed ten thousand victims. The broader 
road became depopulated, and the beast turned attention to 
the lesser galleries. Its brutal claws dug into the clay, tearing 
off great clods at every stroke; and by ill fortune each stroke 
brought it closer.to the southeast chamber. Two minutes 
later that awful tongue.played about the door. The fungus 
room and all it contained was doomed. 

Atta was frantic. That death was about to be her lot she 
neither realized nor cared. The inner workings of the ant city 
were being despoiled, destroyed; that alone mattered. 


S THE tongue, wriggling like a scorched worm, slid through 
the opening, it was pounced upon by a hundred stabbing 
mandibles. Thirty gnashing soldiers disappeared, and Atta 
was flung headlong to the far end of the room. The insatiable 
tongue reappeared, swept through the gap in the cordon, and 
plunged into the mass of workers behind. The snout of the 
beast entered the door. A great segment of the roof vanished 
at a single stroke of the formidable claws. And Atta, already 
stunned, lay buried beneath a slide of earth. 

The labor of destruction went on without pause. Raving 
guards thrust at the twisting snout. Fifty soldiers snapped 
viciously at the hairy head, only to be crushed by a single 
sweep of the large intoed feet. A thousand terror-struck 
leaf carriers went to swell the already bulging stomach that 
craved them so. 

Emerging from her stupor, Atta gradually tore loose from 
the powdery rubble that had almost crushed the life from her 
body. One leg was missing, both sensitive antenne had been 

(Concluded on page 60) 





A great segment of the roof vanished at a single stroke, and the snout of the beast entered the chamber. Atta crawled stealthily 
from her position between the ears toward the open eye of the ant-eater 
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Through his every-seat-a-front-seat — % 
opera glasses, Goggles easily recog- 
nized him as the warden of the gate 


A synopsis of previous instalments of 
this story will be found cn page 42 

T HAD seemed such a cute idea to buy that Castle of 

Lichtenstein. What the Three Young Citizens of 

New York had wanted was merely a playground for 

the summer, and when the summer was over and the 
swallows had all flown over the autumnal waves, back to 
their nests under the eaves, then Goggles and Freckles and 
Knuckles would have sold their castle, sold it at a profit, 
which would have been, perhaps, the best possible way of 
pleasing their respective poppers and their respective mom- 
mers. How could they have supposed that their castle, of 
all the thousands of castles in mid-air, was at the moment 
the whirling focus of a Machiavellian maelstrom and, to 
pursue the metaphor even further, the lightning conductor 
of the earthquake which was rending the old world? And 
yet, how different it would have been, how much blood and 
thunder would have been spared if only the Three Young 
Citizens had been more ‘diligent in past years and had read 
for themselves the fareweli letter of George Washington, the 
father of their country, in which he warned them against 
European entanglements—the very entanglements that now 
entangled them! _ What Washington had feared was only 
entanglements. But what Goggles, Freckles and Knuckles 
had to face was assassination, which, in severe cases, may be 
even worse. 

“A little hunting of my bears upon my mountains,” said 
the Duke of Lichtenstein to his uncle, the village blacksmith, 
whom he had graciously created a Marquis, “would have 
come within my schedule. As I cut my glaciers with my ice 
axe, I expected also to be roped with my Minister of War”— 
here Goggles indicated Freckles with a frigid bow—‘‘ and with 
my Master of the Horse’”’—here the Duke squinted as only 
he could squint at Knuckles—‘ And I presumed that in my 
forests, where my oaks and my elms and my pines raise their 
nodding plumes to my sky and my stars, I might be gored 
occasionally in my ribs by my wild hogs and my other consti- 
tutional advisers’’—here the Cabinet glowered on the Duke 
and a ministerial crisis seemed to be imminent—‘‘and even 
bitten on my ankles by my poisonous vipers, my deadly 
chameleons and my other ministers of state’”—another crisis 
was reported in the Cabinet—“ But I did not anticipate, my 
noble Marquis’’—the blacksmith held his leathern apron by 
the tips of his fingers and curtseyed gracefully—‘“I did not 
anticipate that my five hundred dollars which I appropriated 
from my treasury, signifying thereby my Bank of America on 
Wall Street, would meet the cost not only of my modest 
castle, my humble wireless apparatus, my petty little port- 
cullis, my ridiculous library, my primitive chapel, my denuded 
stables and my miscellaneous kennel’’—all this was bitterly 
sarcastic and the enormous boarhound, the bristling Spaniel 
and the growling King Charles Terrier sat stiff as heraldry 
on the arms of the Ducal throne—“but that for this trifling 
sum of my money, I should have been furnished with the 
additional entertainment’’—the trend of his irony did not 
escape the keen gaze of the Marquis—‘‘of my two miraculous 
escapes from assassination—two, my dear Marquis’”’—the 
Duke’s voice rose to its full depths—‘‘two, within twenty- 
four hours.” 

He roused himself from his reverie, sprang to his feet, 
flashed his broad sword in the air, and trebling his voice, cried: 

“T belong to the League of Nations and demand protection. 
Clause Ten!” 

And he flung to the ground a gauntlet which had once 
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The Three Young 


mailed the fist of Kaiser Wilhelm 
the Late. 

Falling as it did from lips so young 
and innocent, this was doubtless a 
dreadful oath. But if the Duke thus 
swore by the League of Nations, do 
not, dear reader, blame him too 
harshly. Had he not been nearly 
hurled down a fearful oubliette below 
his bedroom? Had he not been nearly 
shot by an Archduke in his bell tower? 
Doubtless he lost his temper, but to 
his credit be it added that he did 
not lose his life. 

“My Lord Duke,” said Freckles, 
timidly, “‘a boon, I pray.” 

“By thy valor,” replied His High- 
ness, “thou hast fairly won nty per- 
mission to speak. Say on, MacDuff.”’ 

“T beg that Your Grace appoint 
this noble Marquis, your illustrious 
uncle, to be Secretary of your Navy.” 

At this proposal there was a signifi- 
cant pause. Not one person of the 
four in that Banqueting Hall but was 
conscious in his heart that the nearest 
ocean was five hundred miles distant. But happily the wise 
counsel of Knuckles removed this technicality. 

“We will maneuver our warships,” said he, “by wireless.’ 

The Duke raised his still sleepy head. 

“T approve,” said he, “of this portfolio. Our Navy needs a 
Secretary. And we ourselves may at any time need a con- 
venient access to the sea. But I insist on one condition. 
In developing our fleets, the noble Marquis must strictly 
observe the limits laid down at the Washington Conference by 
our Ally, the United States. Honor, gentlemen, honor, even 
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before gun power! 
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On assuming office, the new minister knelt before the Duke 
and kissed hands. He then suggested a program whereby he 
hoped to keep clear the coasts of the castle. 

He was, by ancestry, a blacksmith. And, in playful badi- 
nage, he was called by his colleagues and even by the Duke 
himself the delightful pseudonym of Uncle Vulcan. Once 
more he led the Three Young Citizens to the Torture Chamber 
and there he selected what looked like a shark’s mouth, made 
of metal. 

“4 man trap,” said he, “for poachers.” 

“Not to be used here,” retorted Goggles. ‘‘ Against Scout 
law.” 

Uncle Vulcan convulsed like a volcano. What a funny idea 
—not to catch poachers in a man trap! 

“Well,” he said, when his laughter had died down, “‘let’s see 
how it can be managed.” 

A disused Gobelin tapestry happened to be fluttering in the 
subterranean breeze. It represented the story of Samson and 
Cleopatra, and Vulcan tore it into amused shreds. These he 
wound around the teeth of the trap, so ensuring that anyone 
caucht therein would be. held, not hurt. He then took the 
trap to the North Tower, carried it down the steps to the ledge, 
where fell the Archduke, and there in the shadow he set it, 
chaining the trap to a staple which he drove into the rock 
near-by. 

The Qvartette then ascended the Tower and Knuckles 
replaced the missing links of the wireless wheel they had 
recovered from the Archduke’s person, nor was it long before 
the sparks again began to fly. By a little ingenuity, Knuckles 
carried wires to the opening of the secret passage through the 
rocks, so arranging them that anyone caught in the trap or 
entering the Tower would receive an unexpected shock, 
beside tolling the castle bell and lighting a red lamp at a 
loophole, which would be visible all over the courtyard. It 
was Knuckles’ study of automatic signalling on his toy railroad 
that enabled him to instal so interesting an example of the 
automatic sentinel. The castle was too big to be guarded by 





In front of him he carried an ample saeet of wrought ron—behind this cover the Three Young Citizens followed 
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hand. There had to be an adoption of the most up-to-date 
labor-saving appliances. 

As a consulting detective, Knuckles enjoyed the advantages 
of youth. Still in his ’teens, his perceptions had not been 
blunted as yet by contact with the crimes he detected, still 
less by professional association with the regular police or the 
more occasional bomb-squad. Asa sleuth, Knuckles had thus 
the rare instinct to know when it is best to be ignorant and 
here was an occasion that illustrated this inborn quality. 

“T do not ask you, Marquis,” said he, to Uncle Vulcan, 
‘““whether the Seneschal despatched a telegram while you were 
shoeing his piebald mare, because if he did its contents would 
be of little use to our experiment, which is, I must say, one 
of the most interesting in my collection, hitherto, reminding 
me of the blue diamonds which I alone recovered, some 
eighteen months ago for the Green Goddess. That telegram, 
if sent, would instruct the accomplices of the Seneschal to 
suspend their messages to the North Tower—yet why should 
he have them interrupted? Unless you know his wave-length, 
you cannot pick up his signals, and even then, the wave- 
length will be changed every twenty-four hours. Also, the 
messages would be in cipher. All we can say for certain is, 
then, that our enemies at a 
distance know that the Senes- 
chal has ceased his wireless.”’ 

“That sounds rather fu- 
tile,’ was the comment of 
Freckles. 

“Perhaps,” said Knuckles, 
cracking his forefinger, ‘“‘but 
you cannot ask of science 
more than she is ready to give 
you. I cannot intercept this 
code, but what I can under- 
take is a regular service of 
general news, not of course 
complete, but, if anything, 
slightly superior to the Asso- 
ciated Press.” 

And Knuckles affixed the 
receivers to his ears. Thus 
absorbed in his task, his com- 
rades left him. In so slender 
a garrison, every general, 
every field-marshal counted 
one, and not an Admiral of 
the Fleet could be spared. 

The furnace in the torture 
chamber was again kindled 
by Uncle Vulcan who began 
to forge certain essential 
munitions. And suitable hel- 
mets were selected by the 
various commanding officers. 
Freckles ‘advised’ himself 
to assist Uncle Vulcan, while 
Goggles was “advised” by 
Freckles to patrol the battle- 
ments whence he could keep 
watch on the city below and 
also on theone steep approach 
to the gate of the castle. 

It was a verdant afternoon. 
In the clear atmosphere, 
every tree stood in precise 
outline. No smoke rose from 
any chimney save that concealed flue of the furnace in the 
Torture Chamber whence shot a volley of sparks above the 
skyline of the Donjon. It was the kind of day when Goggles, 
under normal circumstances, would have slept. 

His attention was, however, directed to an amusing little 
scene, proceeding in the market place of the city. A figure 
in black, which he recognized as his disgraced Seneschal, was 
gesticulating angrily at a somewhat muscular housewife who 
on her side was shaking her fists. This comedy was enacted 
in the shadow of a spreading chestnut tree that grew by the 
blacksmith’s forge. What the Seneschal wanted was evidently 
his piebald mare, which still stood, hitched to the tree, with 
one hoof shod and the other awaiting the return of the smith. 
It seemed to be a fair deduction that the argumentative lady 
was the blacksmith’s wife. 

The protests of the Seneschal at this delay evidently availed 
nothing and he retired in high dudgeon, crossing the square 
to the City Hotel, where he gave an excited order to the 
porter, who ran to the stables. There a brown horse was 
quickly saddled, on which the Seneschal rode from the city on 
the turnpike that leads from the valley to the town of Alten- 
burg, ten kilometers distant. The turnpike lay across the 
foreground of the landscape like a white riband on the green 
cover of a box of chocolates. Great, then, was the astonish- 
ment of Goggles when he saw the Seneschal alight at a bend 
in the said road about a mile from the city and hand his horse 
to a man who emerged from the forest. The man was big and 
brutally built. Through his every-seat-a-front-seat-opera- 
glasses, Goggles easily recognized him as that Warden of the 
Gate who had shared the dismissal of the Seneschal himself. 
The Warden of the Gate led the horse into the woods to the 
left of the road. The Seneschal took to the woods to the right 
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Unele Vulcan convulsed like a volcano. 
idea not to catch poachers in a man trap! 


of the road. And both the conspirators were thus lost to view. 
Goggles, with all his insight into the ideals of Abraham 
Lincoln, did not know quite what to make of it but he assumed 
that the Seneschal desired to give the misleading impression 
that he had left the district. The city would suppose that he 
had ridden off to Altenburg and after a reasonable interval, 
the brown horse would be returned to the hostelry. ‘If,’ said 
Goggles to himself, “‘he thinks that he has put my garrison 
off its guard, he is much mistaken.” 

There was no other incident to mar the tranquillity of an 
incomparable afternoon for baseball. And, as the day turned 
to dusk, time began to hang heavy on Goggles’ hands. As 
his body became quiescent, so did the memories within him 
awake to activity. He put his hand in his eighth pocket and 
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drew forth an eversharp pencil, two boxes of leads now 
empty, a piece of string, a battered box of crayons, a pair of 
blunt nosed scissors, a time table of trains on the Long Island 
Railway, half a dozen detached Life Savers, a letter received on 
embarkation from his mother, the excellent Mrs. Schreitschz 
(and this he read over again), half a package of Spear- 
mint, the key of a clockwork submarine, and a handy little 
aluminum model of the Capitol at Washington, which he 
carried with him as a paperweight. The pocket was not a 
large one and it was now almost empty. Goggles had thus a 
chance of finding what, in fact, he was looking for, and after 
some slight further excavation, he produced the locket and 
papers which the Three Young Citizens had removed from 
the person of the Seneschal when they searched him at the 
time of his dismissal. Goggles laid his finds in order upon 
the battlements. 

The locket proved to be somewhat cumbersome. It consisted 
of what can best be described as two metal soup plates hinged 
together like the shells of an oyster and iocked. The plates 
were entirely plain, and there was nothing to indicate to 
Goggles what might be their use. The papers were also simple 
but not on that account easy of elucidation. The first was a 
brief note, undated and unaddressed. It read: 


Friend— 
We shop in Regent Street on July 15th and we shall dress 
for dinner. (Signed) Z (Zeta). 
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The calligraphy was large and nervous, the language was 
English. The signature was merely a Greek initial— Z (Zeta). 

The other document, as it seemed, was in an envelope and 
it turned out to be a small correspondence chess board, made 
of card, on which a game appeared to be in progress. Goggles 
did not move the pieces but folded up the chess board carefully 
and replaced it in his pocket. 

For there came from the courtyard a welcome hail— 
Freckles was there and he asked if all was well. On Goggles 
thus reporting, Freckles “advised” an adjournment for tea, 
which he had prepared in the Torture Chamber. It was, 
indeed, a quaint spectacle, the walls covered with horrible 
pincers and screws and iron boots, the furnace illuminating 
these walls with a dull red glare and then the tinkling tea-cups 
—of bright, collapsible aluminum 
—set in order on the rack, which 
served as a convenient table. 

Herein due course, Goggles dis- 
played his mysterious letter, his 
captured locket and his unex- 
plained chess board. 

“Interpret the dream, O 
Joseph,” said Freckles, “or for- 
ever die in a dark and dreadful 
dungeon.” 

Knuckles, thus addressed, 
produced a compass which he 
laid on the letter. The needle 
quivered, then dipped, and the 
young sleuth’s face flushed with 
scarcely controllable eagerness. 
He cracked the bones in half his 
skeleton. 

“Remove that anvil,” said he, 
sharply to the Marquis. And 
Uncle Vulcan lifted the huge 
mass of metal and flung it gently 
into a far corner. 

‘Thank you,” was what, to be 
exact, the preoccupied Knuckles 
remarked next, as he watched 
the needle still dipping. 

He pressed a minute spring in 
the case of the compass and the 
accommodating instrument was 
promptly changed into a small 
but compound microscope. With 
this useful aid to observation, 
Knuckles examined the finger 
prints on the locket, at which 
point he was so silent that he 





merely cracked his _shoulder- 
blades. He then lay back, 
dropped a thumbscrew with 


which he had been toying, and 
with his eyes on the ceiling began 
to make melancholy music on a 
mouth-organ with which this 
strange youth would while away 
many an unmentioned sorrow. 

“T see no difficulty,” said he, 
at length, “about this case. 
There is nothing in it except a 
war in Eastern Europe which we yet have time to prevent.” 

“T arrive at this conclusion,” he went on, “by a process 
known as obverse deduction. This letter—we will begin with 
that. Even my colleague, the Minister of War’—here 
Knuckles removed his nether limbs out of range of the nether 
limbs of Freckles—‘‘even he knows that the Greeks had an 
alphabet. A letter in that alphabet is called ZETA and here 
we have it—the initial on this document.” 

“There is no reason why ZETA should not be spelled ZITA, 
for both these are pronounced the same way. And ZITA 
happens to be the name of the exiled Empress of Austria. If 
her note is written in English it is no matter of surprise, for 
the Princess was educated in England.” 


| UCKLES here rose to his feet, paced the Torture Chame 

ber, to and fro, and, incidentally, impressed the sole of his 
boot, as he passed, on the yielding instep of the indignant Gog- 
gles. Having cracked his knee-caps, he returned to the table. 

“‘Get on, you boob,” shouted Freckles. 

“Soft,” said Knuckles, dropping as was his wont into 
Shakespeare, ‘‘the Jew shall have all justice—soft—no haste! 
I take next the phrase—‘We shop in Regent Street’—how 
simple that is! Merely, shopping in Regent Street.” 

Freckles had, by this time, seized an ugly looking bucket, 
used in “the examination by water” which at one time gave 
such pleasure to reluctant witnesses. 

“Tf I die,” said Knuckles calmly folding the bones of his 
arms on his bosom, “my secret dies with me. And my mur- 
derers will be undone.” ; 

“T repeat,”’ he went on, “that shopping in Regent Street is 
simple. Zita often shopped in Regent Street. But you must 
also recollect that, at the moment, it is a Regent, called 
Horthy, who is ruling Budapest—a city which, my fair 
Freckles, happens to be, despite your flunk in geography, the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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he suggested that he ride 

wut in that direction in 

theeffort toacquire some 

news of the lagging Patriots and of Mrs Lytle He had little 
difficulty in persuading Captain Lytle, whose fears for his 
wife’s safety mounted by minutes 


7 EEPING behind the screen of the forest Silent Scot rode in 
The sky, clouded 
He could not 


the general direction of Gilbert Town 
at dawn. now let down a gentle drizzle of rain. 
see so far as if there had been sunlight; 
so he went more slowly and cautiously. 
He stopped short presently as he saw, 
in the open space before him, a group 
of men by a fire on the bank of a small 
brook. His vantage point commanded 
a view of the slightly higher ground, 
overgrown with peavine, beyond them. 
And, in the distance, he saw horsemen 
evidently coming from the southeast 
and bearing towards Gilbert Town. 
By the direction they were keeping he 
saw that they would presently espy 
the camp by the brook even if they 
had not already seen its smoke. The 
reasonable supposition was that these 
were two small bands of the men whom 
Mrs. Lytle had notified. 

“They'll be joinin’ one another an’ 
goin’ on down to Lytle’s camp,” he 
thought. ‘An’ I'll best be goin’ 
along wi’ them.” 

Still—maybe not. These might be 
Tories. Silent Scot had the least 
desire in the world to walk into 
another nest of rascally Tories as he 
had done when he went innocently 
knocking at the Biddos’ door. Tories 
were robbers. He tied Brandywine 
securely, hid his rifle, shot pouch and 
powder horn under a log, and with 
no other weapon than the hunting 
knife which he had brought all the 
way from Pennsylvania with him, he 
slipped out of the forest and crawled 
through the peavines towards the 
camp. If these men were enemies he 
would put on his stupidest look and 
make them think he was a farmer’s 
boy from some homestead nearby. 
They would not suspect that a boy 
with only a knife on him had crossed 
the hills from Watauga. The misty 
drizzle and the slight wind, which 
came in little gusts, aided him in 
reaching the edge of the camp un- 
observed. He lay still behind some 
bushes within earshot of the men. 

There were six of them clustered 
about the fire. At the edge of the 
creek lay a woman tied to a stump. 
Her ankles were drawn up and bound 
to her hands behind her back in a 
way that, Andy knew, must be 
causing her intense suffering. Re- 
membering Captain Lytle’s anxiety 
about his wife, Andy did not doubt 
that the woman was Mrs. Lytle. As to 
the men, he had recognized them at 
once, despite their Indian feathers 
and war paint. They were that de 
testable and ruffianly Biddo family. He gulped with rage. 

‘“‘Here’s a nice kettle o’ fish for ye to fry, Andy MacPhail,” 
he muttered. Back on the hillside, under a log, lay the beau 
tiful army rifle which he had surreptitiously borrowed from 
Dred Biddo a year or more ago. No, he could expect scant 
courtesy from the Biddos, if they remembered him, as they 
probably would! It seemed impossible for him to rescue Mrs. 
Lytle; but, to Andy, it was quite as impossible to leave her to 
her fate, especially when he did not know whether the men 
he had seen riding towards the camp were more wicked Tories 
or frontier Patriots. He lay quiet, watching, listening and 
thinking hard. 

‘So you won’t talk, eh?” he heard old Pa Biddo say to the 
woman. ‘Dred, you stick your ramrod in the fire till it’s red 
hot. You'll talk or you'll yell, then, Mistress Lytle. Take 
your choice.” Dred, with a horrid grin, stuck his ramrod 
in the blaze. 

‘Pity Ma ain’t here,” hesaid. “She'd take to this like a duck 
to water, Ma would.” His brother, Jeff, piled more wood on 
the fire. The wood was wet and it nearly put the fire out, 
which made Dred so angry that he started a violent row with 
Jeff, forgetting all about heating the ramrod. In a few 
moments the row had become a family brawl, with all the 
Biddos in it, pounding and kicking at one another. Andy 
was just on the point of rushing in, seizing a gun and taking a 


(Continued from page 22) 


fighting chance against them, when he saw the horsemen 
dashing up through the little creek. Their leader, aiming 
high, fired; and the crack of the shot over their heads gave the 
Biddos such a scare that they stopped fighting. 

‘Halt there, and hands up!” came the order. The Biddos 


hastily obeyed. The six of them stood side by side, their 


knees shaking and their hands held up above their heads. 





A couple of hours later, astride Brandywine, with the Wolf’s challenge in his pouch, 


Silent Scot was galloping along the mountain trail 


The main group of riders came up now. They separated. 
The man, who had fired, saluted and said something to a 
smaller man behind him. This man was wrapped in a check- 
ered cloak and mounted on a fine white horse, and held a 
sword in his left hand, spurred forward. Andy’s heart leaped. 
It was Ferguson. 

“This is Jim Biddo; and the boys are his sons. And they’re 
all good Tories, Major,’’ said another man. ‘Who is the 
woman, Jim?” he added. 

“Woman?” Ferguson exclaimed. Then swinging round he 

saw her. ‘“‘What’s the meaning of this?”’ he demanded. 
“You white men in Indian feathers and this woman bound 
hand and foot! Release her, Jackson. You, Biddo, answer 
me!” 
But the Biddos, still shaking with cowardly fright, seemed 
to be tongue-tied. In silence they watched Jackson cut 
Mrs. Lytle’s bonds. Andy felt that his moment had 
come. He sprang from behind the willows and ran towards 
Ferguson. 

“Oh, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Ferguson!’ he cried. ‘Oh, but 
I’m glad to see ye again, Mr. Ferguson!’’ He stood at Fergu- 
son’s stirrup, looking up at him with his most innocent beam- 
ing smile. 

“Andy MacPhail!” 


“Ay. °Tis me an’ no mistake. I’m terrible flattered ye 
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remember me, Mr. Fer- 
Wi all the lads 
ye’ve seen in America, 
comin’ an’ goin’, I 
wouldn’t have expected 
ye to know Andy’s face again. Ay, ’tis terrible flatterin’, 
Mr. Ferguson.” 

Ferguson’s hard lip twitched and there was momentarily a 
somewhat softer gleam in his smouldering black eyes. 

“You young rogue! You disobeyed orders. You must 
have made off from the farm like a breeze through the air that 
night, for I couldn’t find a man nor a hen that saw you go!”’ 

Andy blinked twice. “Oh, ay,” he 
answered casually. “Ye forgot no 
doubt, I told ye I had to go to Caro- 
lina. Ye see, my father was expectin’ 
me. An’ what wi’ battles an’ cookin’ 
an’ tents to be put up an’ tents to be 
took down, an’ all, there was work 
enough for every man at the Brandy- 
wine wi’out the bother o’ watchin’ 
me to see that nothin’ hurtit me. SoI 
said to mysel’ ‘Andy MacPhail, ye’re 
nothin’ but a grand nuisance to Mr. 
Ferguson stayin’ here. Andy,’ I said, 
‘Ye get along now to Carolina.’ So 
I borrowed my knife from the kind 
gentlemen ye put to guard me; an’ I 
came to Carolina.” 

“So I see, Andy; so I see.” Fergu- 
son’s lip twitched again. ‘Well, my 
lad, since I find you among Tories 
I know you’re no Rebel. But what 
can you tell me about all this?” 

“Ay, ay,” solemnly. “’Tis a shame- 
ful sight, as ye say, Mr. Ferguson. 
An’ didn’t I tell these worthless 
Biddos that ’twas no way to treat a 
beautiful lady? But they wouldn’t 
listen to me, Mr. Ferguson. They’ve 
insulted her an’ mistreated her, an’ if 
ye hadn’t come by, Mr. Ferguson, 
they were makin’ ready to burn her 
wi’ a red-hot ramrod. 

“What!” Ferguson cried. 

“Oh, ay. "Twas that redheaded 
villain, Dred Biddo, was heatin’ the 
ramrod.” 

“It’s a lie!” one Biddo shouted, 
seeing the white rage that went over 
Ferguson’s face and how his sword 
hand swung up. “A lie” the other 
echoed. ‘He stole my rifle,’ Dred 
shouted. 

“Silence, ye villain!” Andy roared at 
Dred particularly. ‘‘ Don’t ye dare an- 
swer back to Mr. Ferguson! Stole yer 
gun, indeed, ye scoundrel! That’s a 
fine thing for ye to say to a gentleman 
like Mr. Ferguson. Hold yer tongue!” 

“If what Andy says is true,” Fer- 
guson said hoarsely, “I'll hang the 
six of you before I leave this spot. 
Place a guard over them, Jackson.”’ 


E DISMOUNTED and bowed 
low before Mrs. Lytle, his look 
kindling at the beauty of her face and 
the proud flashing eyes, which not 
even her recent experience could dim. 
““Madam, I am Major Ferguson, 
wholly at your service. May I know 
whom I have the honor of addressing.”’ 
“T am Mrs. Lytle, sir, the wife of Captain Robert Lytle 
of the Revolutionary Army.” 

“IT know your husband by name, Madam, as a brave soldier 
and a gallant gentleman. I only deplore that he fights on 
the wrong side.” 

Mrs. Lytle’s handsome head lifted more proudly; and a 
gleam like steel came from her brilliant eyes. 

“‘He fights on the side of liberty, Sir; and side by side with 
honest brave and free men, not villains like these Tories who 
heap indignities on helpless women.” 

“Madam,” said Ferguson, gallantly, ‘“‘I esteem you as the 
handsomest woman I have seen in the Carolinas. I even half 
way esteem your ardor in a bad cause. The Revolution has 
failed, and is virtually put down. Yesterday, Lord Cornwallis 
defeated the Southern Army at Camden; and your general, 
Gates, has fled. I regret that news so glorious sends the color 
from your cheek; for I have only friendly feelings in telling 
it to you. I beg of you, send to Captain Lytle and request 
him to come in. He will not be asked to take the oath nor to 
surrender his sword. His bare word that he will not again 
take up arms against the King will be sufficient for me.” 

“T will consider it, Sir,” she answered, with trembling lips. 
Andy had hung his head at hearing the tragic news that the 
main Army of the Patriots in the South was in flight, lest 
Ferguson should glance at him and read in his face, too, how 
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great a blow he had delivered. He thought of Lytle and Shelby” 


probably now riding toward Musgrove’s Mill unaware that 
Gates had failed and that the victorious Cornwallis was press- 
ing on. Their own campaign had now become dangerous in 
the extreme. 

“Your word, Madam; is it true what Andy relates of these 
men?” 

“It is true,”’ she replied. 

“Which is your horse, Madam?” 

She indicated it, anda soldier led it up. Ferguson 
sheathed his sword and offered his left hand to help her 
to mount. 

“Your right arm is wounded, Sir?” she’ asked, kindly. 
“* Ah, it pains vou,”’ she added as she saw his face contract. 

‘Not in the way you imagine, Madam. It is an old wound. 
And it does not heal.” 

“It’s the wound in his heart he means,’’ Andy thought. 
‘‘Him that was the crack shot o’ the world.” The tears came 
into his eyes. 

“T cannot spare an escort for you,” Ferguson said. ‘For 
every king’s man has work to do. But this is your own coun- 
try and you are a woman of courage. You had better depart, 
for the hanging of even such ruffians as these is not a sight fora 
woman’s eyes.” 

An expression of pity that yet was somewhat tinged with 
contempt, came into her fine eyes. 

“*T request you not to do that, Sir. Indeed, you may safely 
leave it to our own frontiersmen to deal with them.” 

“Major, will you not heed this lady,” said another officer. 
“ After all,"we're out to kill Rebels, not Tories. Why hang six 
fighting men of our own side?” 

“You think so, De Peyster? For my part, from what I’ve 
seen of the rabble sporting the King’s uniform in the Back 
Country, I'd gladly begin with them and wipe out every red- 
skin and every hill robber who serves a great cause so ill for 
hire! They are a disgrace to the flag they follow. But have 
your way. Put these Biddos to the front. Put six men behind 
to watch them. We'll see if there is any fighting courage in 
such yellow dogs.” 

““Mr. Ferguson.” Andy piped up, innocently, ‘‘wouldn’t 
ye feel safer for the lady sendin’ me along a bit wi’ her? I can 
run beside the horse. An’ she lives not so far from where I’m 
workin’.”’ 

Ferguson laid his hand on Andy’s shoulder. 
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‘Silence, ye villain!’ roared Andy. 


““Now that’s a good idea, Andy. For, once again, I was 
wondering what in the world I was going to do with ypu!”’ 

“Oh, ay. It does seem like I’m always droppin’ in on ye 
when ye’re busy, Mr. Ferguson. I’ve an awfu’ habit o’ that!” 

Ferguson leaped on the white horse, raised his hat formally 
to Mrs. Lytle, and, with a curt order, daShed off down the 
creek, followed by his men. Andy quickly explained his 
situation to Mrs. Lytle; and then crimsoned like a ripening 
beetroot when she kissed him enthusiastically for “‘ the smartest 
lad in the Carolinas.”” It comforted him in his embarrass- 
ment, however, to know that she had got word to most of 
Lytle’s men before the Biddos captured her. 

“We should meet them on the way,” she said, as Andy, 
mounted again on Brandywine, swung into the trail beside 
her. ‘And then you can join them. I am safe enough now.” 


HEY had not ridden more than a mile when the sound of 
rushing hoofs beat on their ears. Fifty men in fringed 
buckskin, with rifles, hove in sight. Their leader reined in for a 
word of explanation from Mrs. Lytle; then, calling ‘Come on” 
to Andy, he led on again at full speed. Mrs. Lytle tore the 
colored kerchief from her throat and, standing in her stirrups, 
waved it like a flag at the men dashing by her. 

At the rendezvous they found a note saying that Shelby 
and Tuleko had arrived and that they had started for Mus- 
grove’s Mill three hundred strong. Andy with Lytle’s fifty 
men spurred after them. 

“Three hundred and fifty isn’t many to tackle Ferguson. 
He’ll have maybe double with him,” remarked one man. 

“Three hundred and fifty-one! An’ sometimes one man’s 
better than a score,”’ corrected Andy, who was feeling rather 
proud of himself. 

The sky cleared toward night. There was’a bit of moon 
to help them on their way. In the deeper darkness just before 
dawn they first heard the fusillade of rifles. 

“That wolf, Ferguson!”’ a man exclaimed, with an oath. 
“He’s run down on them in the night. That’s the wolf for 
you! . Coming down on the sheep pen in the dark. A wolf’s 
trick. Even Indians wait for daylight.”” As they proceeded 
cautiously now toward the place from which the shots 
sounded louder and louder, this man told tales to Andy of 
Ferguson as a night marauder that sent chills through his 
scalp. He said Ferguson would dash down on a Patriot 


settlement in the night and put to the sword every man who 
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refused to take the oath of-loyalty to the King. He took and 
he gave no quarter. His face was terrible at such times, the 
man.went on to say; white as chalk with black burning eyes 
like a demon’s. Men were less afraid of six British soldiers 
with rifles*than of this one left-handed swordsman, the mad 
border wolf. Now they heard another sound, the blood- 
chilling war;whoop which the frontiersmen had adopted from 
the Indians. They veered that way and presently rode right 
in among the Wataugans. Andy’s first view of Tuleko showed 
him the Runner with his head up, giving vent to the red warrior’s 
favorite yodel with all the joy in his fierce Delaware blood. 

Shelby had decided to hold their position, though they were 
largely outnumbered. But when he learned from Andy that 
the Southern Army under Gates had been put to flight, he 
knew his own case was hopeless. The plan then was to fight 
a rearguard action, holding Ferguson back while they made 
for the hills. 

“It’s over the mountains for us, boys,” Shelby said. “But 
when wecome back we'll bring hunters enough to trap this wolf!” 

Dawn broke on them speeding for the hills with Ferguson 
in hot pursuit. Andy, looking over his shoulder, saw Tuleko 
in danger and scorning iis own risk, rode back, shot the man 
who was aiming at Tuleko and then wheeled again at a gallop 
for the hills. But, in saving his friend, he had missed his own 
chance to escape. In a moment he was surrounded, and taken 
prisoner. Presently for the second time in twenty-four hours 
he stood face to face with Ferguson. 

“What are you doing here, Andrew MacPhail?” the 
Mountain Man demanded sternly. 

“‘That’s what I’m wonderin’, mysel’, Mr. Ferguson,’”’ Andy 
said ruefully. ‘“Ye’d better have taken me along wi’ ye, 
’stead o’ the Biddos. For I’d no sooner left the lady than a 
company of wild yellin’ men came by an’ took me along an’ 
started me onto fightin’.” 

“‘So that’s how it happened, eh?” 

“‘Oh, ay, in a manner o’ speakin’, I may be too excited an’ 
scairt to be able to tell ye the right o’ it. An’, by the way, Mr. 
Ferguson, how are the Biddos makin’ out as sojers—especially 
Dred. Biddo, the red-headed one?” 

“The Biddos are among the dead, and only one of them has 
an American bullet in him,” was Ferguson’s grim response. 
Then he said, “Andy, do you know a man who could cross 
those mountains? I want to send a letter to Shelby and Sevier 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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E HAD not been asleep long before the heavy 
shadows about the beach became alive with stealth- 
ily moving figures, and soon, one by one the biggest, 
most grotesque and most ugly looking creatures that 

even Og’s grim imagination could conceive began to creep 
stealthily out onto the beach in the ghostly flicker of the dying 
firelight. They were not unlike Og and Ru in proportions, for 
they were short of legs and had tremendously long arms. 
They were covered, too, with a mass of heavy coarse hair, but 
they were such tremendous beasts that the smallest among 
them was twice as big as Og, and the largest, who appeared to 
be their leader, was a veritable giant with a great bulging chest 
and arms and hands so well-muscled and so strong that he 
could have throttled a cave bear with ease. All of them had 
big, queerly shaped heads, and ugly, grimacing faces, with 
shaggy eyebrows, wicked black eyes, broad, flat noses, and 
strong powerful jaws, with long canine teeth protruding 
tusklike over their lower lips. 

How long Og and Ru had slept they never knew. They 
were awakened at the same instant when they felt them- 
selves suddenly seized by the powerful hands that gripped 
them with deadly fierceness. They cried out in terror and 
struggled their utmost, but terrible strangling arms were 
wrapped about them and great gripping hands seized their 
wrists and ankles. They struggled, fiercely, madly in sheer 
panic, biting, clawing, kicking, scratching until suddenly Og 
felt a great hand close about his throat. In sheer terror he 
screamed then, but his scream was cut off to a gurgling sob as 
the strong fingers gripped tighter and tighter. Under the ter- 
rible pressure Og’s eyes bulged and strange noises rang in his 
ears, his lungs felt as if they would burst with the air pent up 
in them and his head seemed to be splitting. Slowly a great 
heavy blackness began to engulf him. He struggled against 
it, struggled to retain consciousness, but despite his strong will 
he realized that he was sinking deeper and deeper into oblivion, 
until presently he knew no more. 

It was daylight when next Og became conscious of things 
going on about him. He opened his eyes to find himself sur- 
rounded by a group of his captors. And not ten long paces 
away he saw Ru similarly surrounded and crouching on the 
ground and looking about. The earth in a wide circle before 





One great creature wung 
along almost even with them, 
roaring in a terrible voice 


them was trampled hard and smooth 
of vegetation, and he could see curi- 
ous, big nests on every hand. They 
were strange nests, more after the or- 
der of those the ape people built for 
themselves in the tree-tops, except 
that these were on the ground. They 
were all just rude collections of sticks 
and bark thrown together in a haphazard fashion. He could 
see the huge ugly creatures who inhabited them shambling 
along across the ground or swinging up into the trees and mov- 
ing about from branch to branch with startling swiftness. 

Og watched them for a time with interest. They seemed so 
utterly foolish and purposeless in all that they did. They 
never seemed to think, to plan or to do anything of any con- 
sequence. And suddenly it dawned upon Og that he had hit 
upon the real reason why these great beasts, although they 
looked and often acted human, were still brutes. They never 
used their brains to think. Og could not know that the 
gorillas were without thinking brains and that while the Hairy 
men would go on through the ages developing their ability 
to think these animals would never progress beyond the 
state in which he saw them. 

And as Og watched them he was conscious of a terrible feel- 
ing of revulsion combined with a vague horror that crept over 
him. What was there about these creatures that made them 
seem so hideous; so revolting? Og puzzled over it, and won- 
dered as he called upon every keen sense he possessed to 
fathom the riddle. And then his nose told him, and with a 
feeling of sickness he realized the fate that was probably in 
store for them. The soft breezes that swept across the village 
was laden with a nauseating odor. Og identified it as the 
stench of dead flesh; and like a bolt of lightning out of the 
blue came the consciousness that these creatures were great 
meat-eating gorillas—cannibals! And he and Ru were their 
captives and were doubtless being held against the time when 
they should have one of their cannibal feasts when he and Ru 
would be killed and eaten. Og could not repress a shudder 
as he discovered scattered about some of the rude nests, skulls 
and other bones—remnants, probably, of bygone hideous feasts 
of these repulsive people. 
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Og could not know that he and Ru had been captured by a 
band of a strange race of flesh-eating gorillas of which there 
were several herds in that vast country beyond the great 
swamp. Nor could he know that these repulsive creatures 
fought each other constantly with the sole object of capturing 
some of their own kind to be eaten at their cannibalistic feasts, 
and that by this very repulsive custom they were happily fast 
exterminating themselves. 

He did know, however, that these hideous giants had taken 
great pains to surround them and he was quite certain that 
they had captured them alive for the main reason that they 
wanted to keep them until they were ready to kill them and 
eat them. When Og told this to Ru, that poor fellow went 
limp with fear and presently began to whimper piteously until 
Og silenced him with an angry command. An idea had come 
to him. 

The nests were great collections of branches and bark, with 
dried grasses scattered over the heavier objects. What a fire 
one of them would make! Og told his plan to Ru, and slowly 
they edged their way toward a nest that lay between them. 
The gorillas, seeing no sign of an attempt to escape, permitted 
them to move, and when the edge of the nest was reached Og 
drew from his tiger-skin pouch his flints. 

While he was working, his brain was busy. Among the 
material forming the nest he found two long, straight shafts, 
saplings that had been broken down by these tremendously 
strong creatures, and these he moved close together so that he 
could seize them readily. Then he gathered some dry bark 
for his tinder and began to strike his sparks while the gorillas 
squatted about him and almost made him sick with the horri- 
ble odor of tainted meat that they seemed to exude. With 
Ru helping him and breathing softly on the sparks that fell 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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The show moved to 
Penang, thence to Bangkok, 
Hongkorg and Shanghai, 
then to Japan. It was in 
Tokyo that Gaylord had 
one of his bright ideas. He organized, in conjunction 
with the circus, a Japanese village, and, when we worked back 
over our route, via Singapore and Australia, we carried forty 
Japanese with us. Twelve of them were performers and the 
remainder were artisans. We had miniature Japanese houses, 
in which the artisans worked at their trades, such as fan- 
making, wood-carving and embroidering. Also we carried a big 
stock of cheap Japanese goods, which were sold as the prod- 
ucts of our traveling factory. The Japanese village was a 
great success and brought a lot of money into the show. 

In September, 1886, we struck Buenos Aires, where the show 
had to buck the Carlos Brothers—the big South American 
outfit—and bad weather. During the long tour we had over- 
come many obstacles, but that combination was too much. 
Fryer, Gaylord and Fitzgerald decided to disband, and most 
of the properties and animals were sold to the Carlos Brothers. 

By hard work and careful saving, I had managed to ac- 
cumulate over $8,000; so I was happy to head northward. 
I returned to New York by way of London and in December I 
met Fitzgerald. A short time afterward we were in St. Louis, 
where we bought the Walter L. Main show, which consisted 
of nothing more than a tent and some seats. We had no 
animals, but we hired performers and started out on the road. 

For one week we had luck and took in money; then came 
nine days of rain. The tent absorbed tons of water, and we 
had no way of drying it and preventing mildew. It was so 
heavy that the canvas-men could scarcely handle it. 

At Springfield I went out to the lot and found Fitzgerald 
there; he just stood there, looking at the wet canvas spread out 
on the ground with the rain beating down on it. The canvas- 
men had given up—the tent was too heavy to hoist. That was 
the end of my only adventure as a circus-owner. 

The big shows carried an extra tent to meet emergencies, 
but we couldn’t have one, of course. The rain had beaten us 
to a finish. Even if we could have raised our tent, we should 
have had no audience, and we weren’t well enough supplied 
with money to follow Bailey’s idea of giving a performance if 
there were only two persons there to see it. Our “Greatest 
Show in the World” was sunk in an Illinois mud-puddle. 

It was in April, 1887, that I left New York on the steamer 
Glenderrie. 1 outfitted in London while we lay over there, 
taking cargo aboard, and, because I was none too sure what 
material I should need, I confined my outfit to clothes and 
guns. On the advice of several animal-men, I bought a 
Winchester 50-110 express rifle that fired explosive bullets. 
The bullets contained a detonator and enough dynamite to 
stop any animal in his tracks. My revolvers were a Colt 
.45 and a Smith and Wesson .38. The passage took seven 
weeks and during that time I became well acquainted with 
Captain Angus, who commanded the boat. 

When I reached Singapore, I began at once to learn the 
Malay language, which is spoken with some variations of 
dialect throughout the Archipelago. 

I called on Mahommed Ariff every day and learned as much 
as possible about the ways and means by which he carried on 
his business. Eventually I proposed to him that he let me act 
as his agent in interviewing the captains of some of the boats 
that called at the port. He agreed to my plan because there 
were many captains who would no longer do business with 
him—he had cheated them once too often—and he saw in me a 
means of resuming trade. We had no written agreement and 
no understanding as to my commission, but I was content to 
start work on that basis because it meant experience. 

It was customary for the members of the crew of a boat to 
buy animals, splitting the risk between them, and sell them 
when they reached European or American ports. Soon after 
I had reached the agreement with Mahom- 
med Ariff, a German boat came into port 
and I went out to interview the captain. I 
found that he had had previous dealings 
with the Malay and that he had sworn 
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never to buy another animal from him. Finally. he agreed 
to make some purchases, but he took care to draw up a paper 
in which he said that he was buying on my representation. 
I reported the deal to Mahommed Ariff, but when I went the 
next morning to deliver the animals, I found that he had sent 
them to the boat during the night and had collected the money 
for them. He refused to give me my commission because, he 
said, the captain’ was an old customer of his. The boat was 
about to sail and there was no time to get the captain ashore 
and settle the dispute. However, I had the written statement 
signed by him, that the animals had been bought from me, and 
Mahommed Ariff was a sprised Malay when I produced the 
paper in court, and he paid the commission and costs. The 
result of the’suit was tHat-Igained-eénumber of friends and 
established a reputation. -“g** 3 
R the time being, all’ déals with*Mahommed Ariff were 
off, of course, and so I hadéf6 look*efsewhere for business. 
I induced a Malay hadji, wh§tiag made a Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and was also head-man of higgdist#ict; to:take ‘méto his home 
at Palembang, in the island of Sumatra. He was a buyer of 
animals from the people of his district, and as he did much 
of his se!ling through Mahommed Ariff, he hesitated at tak- 
ing me with him. But I pointed out the advisability of having 
a European agent—all white men were considered Europeans. 
The vision ‘of securing more business, without being robbed 
constantly by Mahommed Ariff, brought him around to my 
proposition, and we went together to the Dutch Consul Gen- 
eral in Singapore. I told the Consul General my plans, and, 
after I had presented references from the bank, he gave me a 
passport and a personal letter to the Dutch Resident at Palem- 
bang. Then the old hadji and I started off for Sumatra. 
This was really my start in the business of animal collecting. 
At Singapore I had seen enough to know that the work I 
wanted to do was not simply to sell the animals at a port, but 
to capture them in the jungle. My main object in going to 
Sumatra was to live with the natives and learn their methods 
and language, so that, being at the source of the supply of 
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animals, I could capture 
and sell with practically no 
interference from Mahom- 
med Ariff. I was in con- 
stant communication with 
Gaylord, who encouraged me in my idea of becoming a col- 
lector; also I put myself in touch with the Australian Zoo- 
logical Society. 

The district in which the hadji lived had ‘a population of 
about 100,000, made up of Dutch, Malays and Chinese. Back 
of the settlement lay the jungle; a dense virgin forest of trees 
that were bound together by a woven mass of creepers and 
vines. The trunks, rising straight and smooth for fifty or 
sixty feet, burst into foliage that formed a thick, green canopy, 
through which the sun rarely filtered. On the ground, the 
vines, palm ferns, tall grasses and rattan made a wall that only 
parangs, the native knives, cutting foot by foot, could pene- 
trate. The heat of the open spaces in the tropics is blistering, 
but that of the jungle is damp and stifling; moisture accumu- 
lates, and the light breezes that blow overhead have no chance 
of moving the air below, which is filled with the smell of rotting 
vegetation. Especially in the morning, before the sun has a 
chance to bake the water out, it is a drenching business to go 
into the jungle. 

To the Dutch Resident I explained my purpose in wishing 
to live in the Malay quarter with the hadji, and he gave me 
permission, warning me that it would be revoked at the least 
sign of trouble. 

Thereupon, with the hadji leading, I took my belongings to 
his house and settled down to become acquainted with the 
people. They*regarded me curiously, but when the hadji 
introduced me by}saying “‘E-tutwan banyar bye. Dare be- 
tole. (This man.is very good. He is true),” they accepted 
me without question. The word of a man who has made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca is not to be doubted and my dispute with 
Mahommed Ariffiwas told and retold until it became a wonder- 
fully exaggerated ‘legend with me as the hero. They disliked 
Ariff because-he was forever swindling them when they cap- 
tured animals. 

It is not difficult to win the friendship of the natives, if you 
know how to treat them. If they like you, they become dog- 
like in their devotion; they will do anything you tell them to 
do and believe whatever you say as though it were gospel. 
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I studied them closely, learning their language and 
customs and carefully avoiding anything that might 
bring me into disfavor. Day after day, I went with 
them into the jungle, picking up bits of jungle- 
craft. Gradually I learned to see the things that they saw in 
the walls of green about us, and to interpret the sounds—the 
hum of insects, the call of birds, the chattering of monkeys 
and the cries of other animals—and I spent hours with them, 
squatting in their houses, busy with the rudiments of the 
Malay language. 

A native came running to the hadji’s house one day with the 
(Concluded on page 44) 
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Tr WAS an imaginary source of 

danger that prompted Alaric Rider 

to take that circuitous route that 

brought him above the cliffs on the 
north side of Bandit Moyntain. Up a 
trail so steep that he had, for the last 
half mile, been obliged to walk, leading 
his horse by the sweat-darkened bridle 
reins, he came finally to a halt in a patch 
of buck brush. Wiping his glistening 
face and suffering his pony to heave its 
wet flanks back to normal, he surveyed 
the lower land. 

The August sun, having climbed three 
hours over the rim of the Preston range, 
spread a heat haze across the valley, 
thus veiling the little lake, miles away, 
near which cuddled a settlement—the 
county seat, not visible at any time from 
Bandit Mountain, although the sun’s 
glint on the water often showed the lake 
as if.it were a silver coin laid on gray 
velvet. 

The boy had come from there. Had 
ridden hard since sunrise, or as soon 
thereafter as the general store had 
opened its outer door and inner post- 
office wicket. 

His eyes turned now from the haze 
bank to the cherished object of his 
journey and the smoothing out of the 
trouble lines in his face was the fore- 
runner of a smile. He tenderly laid a 
brown hand on the roll lashed behind his 
saddle, a bundle securely wrapped in his 

‘mackinaw, the dust of the valley drifted 
thickly into the folds and buttons. 

But apprehension caught the happy 
expression before the thin lips parted. 
The eyes, too, went cold after a single 
charmed light had illumined their gold 
brown depths. 

Alaric Rider turned his gaze back to 
the land below. The road up which he 
could have come with safety, circled the 
mountain like a tan cinch strap, tied 
itself into the semblance of a knot where 
it twisted out at the canyon’s mouth and 
then hung, straight and narrow, into the 
valley, its end lost in the gray haze. 

Yet, from nowhere along it did there 
rise that ribbon of dust the lad expected 
to see, the continuous, densely filled 
cloud scuffed up by the hoofs of a herd 
of cattle. A little questioning pucker 
appears on his already grave face. For he had left the road 
at the Vee bend in order to avoid meeting this scheduled 
drive. At least to evade his father, who would be riding 
somewhere along the column of fretful longhorns. 

And now it seemed he had taken the hard old trail needlessly. 
That was what puzzled him. Without doubt the drive had 
been delayed. Something had happened since yesterday, since 
supper time in fact, for Jule Rider had talked of his plans at 
the table. 

\nxiously Alaric seized the reins, jerked the fatigued animal 
into motion and moved on into a dark grove of giant fir. 
Coming to the far edge, he left his horse and crawled out on a 
flat, shelving boulder. Sure enough, down there in the bed- 
ground swayed his father’s herd. Three horsemen moved 
quietly about the edge, the smoke from their cigarettes wiggling 
straight up into the stifling air. A scene calm and peaceful. 
Yet Alaric’s prone figure trembled. This discovery of the 
herd on its bedground, with Jule Rider absent and four of 
his seven men with him, worried the boy. 

To have met the tall, olive-skinned manastride a slim-limbed 
buckskin horse, to have been obliged to explain where he had 
been and what it was he had lashed to his saddle, would have 
been less harassing than the uncertainty of this interrupted 
program. Not altogether uncertain either, for the truth was 
Alaric sensed the trouble behind the delay. 

His father did not allow unimportant obstacles to stand 
in the way of cattle deliveries. For that matter the boy could 
imagine but one issue vital enough—‘“‘cattle rustlers.” He 
spoke aloud, almost sobbing the words. Cattle rustlers were 
something more than thieves to this boy of fourteen. They 
were hellish apparitions Purple-faced, inhuman bundles 


With the dipper in his hand he turned to fling the remainin 


into the dooryard. “I declare, you’re like your father to-day,” she said 
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hanging from trees. To be exact, he and his mother had once 
come upon three down near the old tool house. Chanced 
upon the hideous array without warning and the impression 
had endured. The bloated faces, the bulging eyes, the lifeless 
dangling limbs formed Alaric’s notion of cattle thieves. His 
mother’s too, for that matter, for she always paled at sound 
of the words. 


ND now, straining his eyes down through the reaches of 
canyons, a confirming motion caught his attention. It 
was a horseman, spurring up a stretch of trail on the Preston 
slope. _Then another and another until eight had passed 
through a clearing visible over the tops of some madrone. 
Before the first of these hurrying men had dropped behind 
the ridge, Alaric made out the lithe form of his father. Even 
had the horse been other ‘than the nervous buckskin, the 
boy would still have recognized the man. No one rode so 
straight, no one seemed quite such an integral part of the 
animal under him as Jule Rider. The boy was proud of his 
father, felt a strange glory in the man’s strength and cour- 
age, even while he suffered with fear of him. 

He wished, above everything else, that he could conquer 
his own timidity and stand unabashed before the man. If he 
but had the courage to ride herd occasionally, or to stand in at 
a branding—if for nothing more strenuous than the heating 
and fetching of an iron. Anything, indeed, that would fall 
within the confines of his father’s precepts. But he couldn’t. 
His mother understood. Of course she did. It was her nature 
born in him; but his father—no. 

Yet for all that, the figure that slipped back from the edge 
of the rock and moved toward the fringe of trees was a replica 
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of the man on the buckskin horse, the 
same long limbs, the wide, erect shoulders, 
the slim hips. Strangely like Jule Rider 
he was when he tossed the reins over 
his horse’s neck and swung into the 
saddle. Even the face he turned toward 
the trail was similar to the man’s, the 
alarm seen in the eyes modifying the 
wonderful parallel without upsetting 
the mould. 

The trail ran level for some distance, 
then pitched down into a swale that 
ended in a clearing. Without hesitation 
Alaric rode into it and so on across to 
the buildings that made up his home. 
He unsaddled his horse, setting it free 
in the corral, but not before he removed 
the precious bundle from the dusty 
saddle skirt and placed it safely in an 
old salt bin. 

The released pony swelled its cinch- 
ridged belly, eased its mouth of bit 
cramp, then rolled over on its back 
squirming its steaming withers in the 
dust. A squirrel, thus disturbed, scam- 
pered along the corral rail and sprang 
up a pine tree. A dog crawled from under 
the house porch in readiness to greet its 
master. It was like a storm blown over. 
Peace came to Alaric Rider and, with his 
mind fixed on his bundle, he hurried 
with it to the house. 

Perhaps, after all, he had coined the 
fear that tormented him. So he would 
not mention the unmoved cattle to his 
mother, nor his father’s presence on the 
Preston range with eight men. “Eight,” 
he whispered, then stopped, resting his 
bundle on the well sweep. Eight—why 
Jule Rider’s entire force numbered but 
seven, and three had been left with the 
herd. There was little hope now that 
he had conjured up this fear of a man 
hunt. 


T ACTUALLY wasa man hunt. One 
important enough to have enlisted 
help, and with Jule. Rider at the lead 
there was little doubt of the outcome. 
Somewhere on the side of Bandit Moun- 
tain the outlaws would pay in full for 
their folly. Alaric shuddered. A ghastly 
picture came up to blur out the green of 
the mountainside. He brushed at it 
with his hand, shuddering again. His 
father believed in speedy trials for law-breakers as well as 
immediate attention to the forfeit thereby fixed. There would 
be no quarter. 

Nervously alert, he edged in through the door. His sister was 
nowhere to be seen and his mother did not turn. He was 
thankful because it enabled him to speak with what he im- 
agined to be lightheartedness. 

““Well, it was there as they promised, Mom,” he said. ‘The 
whole rig. Mr. French let me examine everything just like 
the catalogue said, before I paid the money.” He was on his 
knees now, rolling his treasure from his coat. The brim of a 
dilapidated sombrero hid his twitching face. “It’s a Jim 
daisy, Mom, if only Father don’t say I can’t have it.” 

“Oh, we won’t do that, Alaric,’”’ she said, and her unsteady 
voice startled the boy. “Your father loves you as much 
as I do,” she went on. “I want you to understand that, 
to remember it. He hasn’t much patience with your 
drawings and books, but it’s because he wants you to be 
brave and even-handed like he is, and—and he don’t under- 
stand.” 

For an instant Alaric stopped untying the string that bound 
the pasteboard carton on the floor before him. His eyes, 
raised to observe his mother, had chanced upon the empty 
deer horns over the fireplace. He went all weak again. What 
sort of justice was it, he asked himself, that prompted men— 
good honest men like his father—to take down their rifles 
and ride through the mountains after other men? Why was 
it necessary to have an iron-barred calaboose like the one he 
had ridden past as he left town? And sheriffs whose sole 
occupation was riding pell-mell here and there in search of 
wrongdoers? Three had passed him that very morning while 
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he. waited for*the post-office to open, their silver stars bright 
against dark vest lapels and their low belted guns made fast 
to their thighs. If men choose to do wrong, why not ostracise 
them socially? Shame them until they would be glad to join 
the ranks of honest men? His mother, bending closely over 
his shoulder, smoothed the lines of perplexity from his fore- 
head with her hand and drove his thoughts back to the package 
before them. 

“Do you imagine you can make the thing work?” she 
asked. ‘It seems such an impossible thing to me, and for so 
little as ten dollars.” 

“There’s a book all about it,” Alaric explained. “It’s going 
to be hard, Iknow. But if you read, Mom, and I do the fixing 
we'll get it going. And if we do—Father’ll have to say I 
didn’t spend my money for foolishness.” 

The woman did not make an immediate reply and the boy 
looked up. Up into a face so drawn that he knew at once she 
entertained the same fears that tortured him. Then the 
futility of having hoped to keep her in ignorance at all, flashed 
across him. Of course she’d know. His father’s return for 
the rifle would have been enough and besides the enraged 
man would have declared—with toxic rhetoric—his hate of 
lawlessness. 


J pwenncg could readily conjure up the scene: His father’s 
spurs clink-clinking across the floor, his mother clinging 
ineffectively to the broad belt of his chapaderos while she cried 
out her plea for leniency; his baby sister starting up from her 
sleep, perhaps, to cry at the confusion. 

With an effort the boy got his finger tips from their cramped 
position against his palms and succeeded in laying back the 
last of the wrappings. The sight put a measure of vigor into 
his voice. 

“That’s it, Mom—Gee!” He lifted the thing carefully, 
placing it on the table. All the worry that had crowded his 
morning vanished. The potential engineer saw nothing but 
the inexpensive radio set he had purchased from a distant 
catalogue house. His joy flowed over and ingulfed, for the 
moment, his anxious mother. 

Their heads close together, the lad explained as best he 
“T’ll have 
the wire up in no time,” he boasted. “I’ve got it all figured 
out. From that pine by the spring to the tallest tan oak back 
of the wood shed. And the old lightning rod for a ground— 
Gee!” He reached for the book. ‘‘It’ll make a dandy ground, 
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and that’s important.’”’ Whereupon, he set to work and 
without the “bite to eat” which his mother urged, managed 
to stretch the glistening copper thread across the gap he had 
fixed upon. But after all, he was doomed to disappointment. 
In spite of the minute instructions, purposely simplified for 
beginners, he could not arrange the maze of wires and binding 
posts and discs and dials so as to produce a sound. 

The cheap little soldering copper with its “ribbon of lead 
and pill box of salve” as his mother termed them, which had 
come packed with the purchase, were useless in the boy’s 
hands. Nevertheless he did not give up. Instead he dragged 
an old chest from under his bed and commenced a diligent 
search through some scientifi¢ magazines. Treasures that he 
delighted in, some of them half as old as he was. 

His mother, eager to encourage, looked on with him. And 
then, as he turned a page there flashed up at them the half 
tone of an electric chair. Not that alone, but in an oval inset 
was pictured a gallows; of all things this day—a gallows. 
Nettled beyond control, he closed his hands over the picture, 
crushing, tearing loose the page. It dropped between his knees 
to the floor. 

“Don’t let it bother you so,” came his mother’s soft voice. 
“Perhaps after all, our safety depends on these harsh meas- 
ures.” 

The boy did not agree, although he made no attempt 
to argue the point. The death penalty seemed a punish- 
ment out of all proportion for any crime. He could not 
imagine a state of mind which would drive men to use such 
a method. ; 

Muddled, floundering through incredible fancies, he sat 
staring at the floor before him. His mother’s sudden move- 
ment toward the open door definitely fixed his attention, so 
that he, too, got to his feet and followed. A man was coming 
toward them from the direction of the corral. 

He moved rapidly, displaying no sign of uncertainty. A 
medium sized man, bareheaded although he carried a hat in 
his hand. His clothes were an advance avouchment that he 
was alien in these parts. And when he came nearer his face 
also marked him as one unused to broiling sun and mountain 
winds 

When he reached the flagstones before the door he spoke: 
“Ts the man of the house—your husband home?” he asked 
of Mrs. Rider and his easy speech was, again, not of the 
mountains. 

“No,” the woman answered, her voice frightened to a 
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whisper. ‘“ He’s somewhere in the mountains—with the other 
men—the posse. Did you have to see him?” 

The man took a deep, satisfied breath. 

“Tt’s not imperative, and if he’s an officer on duty—” 

“Oh, he is not an officer; he’s—well, he’s just lending a 
hard. Some men—strangers—came for him early this morning. 
It s cattle thieves at work again, I suspect, although Jules did 
not say so.”” The woman hesitated a moment as if weighing 
her hospitality, then said: “You can put your horse in the 
barn and wait if you care to. I can’t say how long it’ll be 
though.” 

“‘T have no horse,” the man frankly admitted, “and I ought 
to be getting on, but I’ll trouble you for a drink of water.” 


ig WAS crystal clear water that she gave him. Wonderfully 
cool. A bright tin dipperfull. He drank long, manifesting 
great relief. Alaric, peeking out past his mother, had a good 
chance to appraise the newcomer. 

He decided this was not a hard faced man. This was due, 
perhaps, to an abundance of hair streaked with gray and a bit 
curly. But for this compensating adjunct the features might 
have appeared inflexible. A large mouth, disconsolately 
drooped, was haif hidden by an uneven mustache. When he 
returned the dipper, Alaric noticed a plain gold band on his 
finger. 

His words of thanks were genuine. “And can you direct 
me to the old Hibbard trail?” he asked, much to their 
surprise, for few knew about this old route over the 
summit. “I was a child when my uncle brought me over it, 
and since the roads have been put through I suppose it’s 
sadly overgrown.” “ 

To the guileless woman this inquiry was frank enough. 
The man wished to travel once again the old trail that had 
brought the earliest settlers across Bandit Mountain. That 
anything other than curiosity urged him to undertake the 
journey never disturbed her thoughts. The timidity she had 
displayed at first vanished. ‘I have never seen the trail,” 
she informed him. ‘I only know the general direction. But 
my son could put you on it easily enough.” 

Alaric, however, was not so incredulous. The restlessness 
in the man’s steel gray eyes did not strike him as natural. 
Furthermore, he reasoned that one bent on exploring the 
trail would have been better equipped. The light weight 
oxfords he wore, the Panama hat, the collar and necktie 
crowded into a side pocket indicated unpremeditated travel. 
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“I know where he is,” he panted, “the man you're after—he’s on the 
Hibbard trail! If you try, you'll get him coming out of Crazy Gulch!’ 
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The boy's mind, still persecuted with the fugitive hypothesis, 
found it easier to couple the stranger with the posse his father 
headed. He had a vague notion that the man before him was a 
secret agent working with the sheriff. Instinctively he took 
sides against the man 
‘Nobody can follow the Hibbard trail any more,” he said 
vondering where he got the nerve to tell such a deliberate 
falsehoor ‘Young fir and squaw brush and everything 
grown into it until there’s nothing to hold to 
‘If vou're figuring to make the Sink Flats why not take the 
lan Oak road. It’s open enough for walking but not 
ugh for—for, say a buckboard.”” The idea had 
) full panoplied, into his mind; the idea that a team 


The boy had never practiced 
Color 


t the man thus far 
uplicity before and his face plainly showed his guilt 


mounted his cheeks 


I In order to hide his embarrassment, he 
irned back to the outfit on the table He was alarmed. 
What if the newcomer correctly interpreted his attempted 


With feigned unconcern he clamped the phones 


pretenc led 


strategy 
> his head ar to tune in the set. 
missed his mother’s soft tones. 


of the stranger’s apparent loss of 


Thus muttled he 
Neither was aware 
iterest Hibbard trail! 

“It's something that catches sound without wires,” 


In the 


she innocently informed. ‘I’m afraid it’s a hoax because 


it don’t seem reasonable, and besides we can’t hear a 


sound. Still the catalogue promised and we've bought 
from them before.” 

The man stepped back from under the projecting 
roof, his eves turned upward. “It’s quite a simple 
thing,” he said, swinging his gaze along the glistening 


‘I’m familiar with the discovery. 
Perhaps I can help the young man?” 
Mrs. Rider turned to the boy 
‘The man savs he understands, Alari He thinks 
he can make the thing work for you. Listen, son 
do you hear?"’ She repeated when Alaric uncovered 
He could not help showing his joy. Indeed, 
attitude toward the man underwent a 


copper wirt 


enthusiastically. 


his ears 
his whole 
change 

Perhaps the stranger counted somewhat on this, for 
he followed his offer with action. 

‘There isn’t much wrong with your work,” he told 
the boy after he had examined the outfit. “‘ You have 
your lead in wrong and haven't been careful enough 
about tight connections. Show me your ground.” 

lr WAS here that the young mechanic’s inexperience 

was most glaring. But the cunning inspector did 
not emphasize the lack of skill. ‘‘Let’s solder this 
connection,” he hinted. ‘Then you'll be all set 
for the music in Sacramento.” 

It was during this interesting bit of craftman- 
ship that the last parcel of antagonism slipped 
from the lad’s mind. The scraping of the metal 
surfaces, the application of the flux, the skillful 
flowing of the solder satisfied Alaric Rider’s 
mechanical bent. For an instant only did his 
eves leave the work and it was then that he 
noticed, for the first time. the ugly scar. It was 
because of the man’s position, bent forward 
as he was over his work, his turned up coat collar 
pulling away from his shoulders. A_ vicious, 
shocking blemish across his neck. Slashed from 
some point below the neckband of his shirt, it 
extended up across the back of his head, causing 
his hair to grow riotously along the edges of the 
puckered streak. 

\ saber cut possibly or, as the boy reasoned 
later, an unf@rtunate entanglement with machin 
ery But it was forgotten in the greater 
interest, that of watching the stranger manipu 
late the panel discs. And when he at last 
handed the headgear to the boy he was floated 
away on clouds of ecstasy.. A voice somewhere, 
clear and strong, was giving stock reports. 
Then came the scream of a saxophone, the 
blatting of clown trombones and rhythmic 
banjo-beatings Incoherent, but nevertheless 
electrifying to the boy on Bandit Mountain. 

The thing was a Nothing else 
The man who had virtually 
given it to him was forgotten. His mother was 
not even in his mind. The fleeing cattle rustlers or the heart- 
less pursuers had no place in his consciousness. Not until 
the customary intermission left the phones silent, did it 
occur to him that he should thank the stranger. This he 
did with boyish ardor, the hurry of spirits warming his 
homely words. 

The restless roarsing of the recipient's eyes no longer held 
\laric’s attention although it was no less noticeable. What 
the lad saw was the forced smile as the man reached for his hat. 
“Well, I'll be on my way again,” he said. ‘I shouldn’t have 
stopped so long, for if I have to take that—er—Tan Oak 
you said? Yes, Tan Oak road, I'll have more miles to travel 
than I expected.” 

Ihe words seemed, for an instant, to glaciate the boy’s 
A queer, petrified soberness which the man watched 


success. 


mattered just then. 


features 


The man sprang over the 
mutilated snake and dis 
appeared 


intently until two crescents of color under the lad’s cheek 
bones indicated the thaw. The flush spread rapidly, culminat- 
ing in an unnatural grin and a confusion that he sought to 
cover by twisting the toe of his boot into a ripped place in the 
braided rug. 

“Good-bye, and thank you for the water,”’ called out the 
voice from the door. ‘“‘Hope the Tan Oak road ain’t too 
winding.” 

When his steps sounded on the flagstones, Alaric Rider 
sprang after him. ‘“‘Say—er—mister—why—well I don’t 
know but what you could maybe follow the old Hibbard trail. 






































up the trail 


All but a stretch under the shoulder of Crazy Point and I 
reckon I could head you in above that.” 


There was no indication of victory in the face the stranger - 


If anything, the twitching about the 
Prob- 


turned back to the boy. 
mouth involved a certain amount of embarrassment. 
ably he was guarding against any show of triumph. 

Yet Alaric was no longer concerned with face signs. He 
had a debt to pay and he was an honest debtor. Accordingly, 
without further bargaining, he led the way out past the corral 
and thus on into a dense thicket of young fir. 

“Tt ain’t a trail everybody can find,” he boasted to the man 
close upon his heels. ‘Not more than a deer path in some 
places. When you get to the bottom of Crazy Gulch it peters 
out altogether but if you go west along the creek bottom you'll 
pick it up again where a big sugar pine lays across the gulch.” 
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By this time they had reached a clearing, one cluttered with 


brown stumps and the ruins of a log cabin. ‘“Hibbard’s,” 
Alaric said as he led across. ‘Father knew the old man. 
Trail used to end here—comes in between those boulders.” 
He stooped down and picked up a twisted club of madrone. 
“‘There’s a big rattler barring your way, mister. That’s bad 
luck, they say, having a rattler laying across you when you 
begin a journey.”” Alaric sprang forward lightly and with a 
few well directed blows put an end to the reptile. “That’s 
a good shaped snake stick,” he added, holding it out toward 
the stranger. “Better pack it along. Crazy Gulch is a bad 
place for snakes. Good-bye.” 


HE man’s answer was faint, although he sprang over the 
mutilated snake vigorously enough and disappeared up 
the trail. The boy, without waiting, ran back across the clear- 
ing. When he pushed through the thicket that gave him a 
view of the house, he stopped. He felt guilty. He'd acted so 
impulsively; had not consulted with his mother at all. Hadn’t 
even glanced in her direction when making his final decision 
about putting the stranzer on the Hibbard trail. He didn’t 
fancy facing her now. She wouldn’t scold, but she’d ask 
what prompted him to fib about the trail in the first place. 
That would bare his notion about the newcomer being con- 
cerned in the man hunt. He had a queer feeling of having 
contributed toward a lynching. Nevertheless he went on to 
the house and finding his mother occupied in a back room, 
silently adjusted his radio phones and was soon lost to 
everything about him. 

He did not at first notice his little sister when she 
came in with an armful of wild flowers and stood looking 
in wonder at the odd earmuffs her brother wore. But 
when he finally saw her he motioned her to come nearer. 
Pushing back her sunbonnet he held the phones over her 
tiny ears. 

It was music. Music of a sort she had never heard 
but it fascinated her. Her little dark eyes twinkled, her 
rosebud mouth puckered into a smile. Alaric’s own face 

brightened with delight; he loved his little sister 
above everything else. 

“Wind it more,’’ she said, when the number was 
concluded. ‘“‘Wind it again, Ally.” Her voice 
brought Mrs. Rider back into the room. ‘She 


- thinks it’s a music box,’”’ Alaric explained laugh- 


ingly, as they watched the happy little face. 

Then suddenly surprise gripped the tiny features. 
She turned toward the door as if expecting some- 
one, then her questioning eyes came back to Alaric. 
“Somebody talking,” Alaric whispered to his 
mother, “‘and she don’t understand.’ Indeed the 
voice was so deep and clear that the sound came 
to the boy although he could not catch the words. 
It was not pleasing to the child, however, for she 
tugged at Alaric’s hands until he freed her of the 
nuisance. 

“Naughty, bad man,” she said soberly. 

With a happy laugh Alaric put the headpiece over 
his own ears, but the joy faded from his tanned 
face in a moment. 

“«______ from  Greyrock jail last night,’’ the 
voice said. ‘‘The sheriffs from three counties are in 
pursuit.”” There was an exasperating silence, then 
the voice repeated: ‘‘A murderer at large in Preston 
County. Escaped last night. It was intimated that 
citizens contemplated taking him from the jail 
early this morning. He was charged with brutally 
murdering a little girl in Greyrock. Is a medium 
sized man, a vicious scar plainly visible across the 
back of his neck—” There was a terrific rumbling 
in Alaric’s head not produced by the instrument. 
The round cups over his ears clamped in against his 
head until he thought he must cry out. With an 
effort he got his hands from the table and wrenched 
off the headgear. He had not spoken. His agon- 
ized face was turned so his mother did not see and 
he had presence of mind to keep it so. 

In some manner he managed to get io his feet 
and out to the door without yet provoking a ques- 
tion from her. Then, frantic to be alone, he raced around the 
corner of the house and plunged into the timber. 

Hatless, his eyes wide with horror, he leaned against a tan 
oak trying.to understand what had occurred and what part 
he had played in it. Obviously he had put the accused man 
in the way of escape. Had helped a murderer—a man who 
had struck down a child. At first he found it difficult to be- 
lieve that the fellow was this sort, but the facts were not to 
be put aside. So in the course of visualizing the man he 
managed to twist characteristics formerly agreeable, into 
outward signs of malevolence. 

In the end he turned back but sight of the house stopped 
him. There on the doorsill, feeding some kittens, sat his siste1 
happy in her ignorance of any harm coming to her down thére 
in that*peaceful clearing. And yet, there was loose on Bandit 
Mountain, a man who had no respect for the love and laws 
that built and struggled to protect homes like that. 

His face grew hot with anger. If he were as big and strong 
as his father, he’d dare anyone to molest his mother or sister 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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with fifteen other winners 
to be held at the state cap- 
itol city the following Fri- 
day and Saturday. 

There was no question 
about it. Elton High possessed a wonderful team. The city 
of Elton was wild over the prospects of a state championship. 
And when Elton High had fought its way through the best 
competition that the state had to offer, emerging victorious 
over Berkley by the hair-raising score of 27 to 24, for the title 
of state champion, the city of Elton blazed with red fire and 
demonstrations of joy such as Lance had never seen. 

This joy was hightened when it was learned that only two 
first string men would be lost to the championship teams 
through graduation and that the Elton second team was 
comprised of exceptionally 
strong material. Dazzy Veach, 
who had made the all-state 
team, selected by a committee 
of prominent sporting authori- 
ties, had one more year at 
Elton. The present team had 
been built about him and it 
seemed likely that Elton High 
would be just as strongly rep- 
resented on the court next 


season. 


TO WONDER then, that 
+ Mayfield gasped when it 
learned at the end of the 
school year, that Lance Sparks 
had left Elton High and had 
come back to finish his high 
school work in the old red brick 
building with worn wooden 
corridors, sadly minus an audi- 
torium and a gymnasium! The 
boy must be crazy! 

But Lance had method in his 
madness. He got in touch with 
Principal Tucker and had a 
long talk with the kindly old 
instructor. ‘My boy, I like 
your spirit. I believe you can 
do it. Count on me to help 
you all I can,” the principal 
told Lance. 

The next step was to see the 
Mayfield merchants . . . not 
many of them but it was im- 
portant that every one be 
willing to get behind Lance’s 
idea. Jerry Evans, who ran 
the Mayfield General Store, 
was dumfounded when Lance 
outlined his proposition. 

“What! Organize a basket- 
ball team among the _ high- 
school fellers of this town? It 
can’t be done! We ain’t got no 
place for’em toplay. The school 
can’t afford no such extrav- 
agance. Young fellers can get 
all the exercise what’s good for 
em just doin’ their chores!” 

Lance patiently explained to 
Jerry just why a basketball 
team would be a credit to May- 
field and how it would increase 
his business. Jerry had a sense 
of civic pride underneath his 
calloused surface. 

“All right, son. Tl sub- 
scribe as much as anyone else. 
But if this here idea of yours don’t pan out, you'll hear from 
me!” 

Mayfield was slow to respond to the idea of organized ath- 
letics in high school. The fellows who were eligible to play, 
however, banded themselves together to lend every support 
to Lance. To them, Lance was a star of the first magnitude. 
They would not have looked up to him more had he been a 
member of the Elton first team. And for Lance to give up 
an almost certain berth on the state champion basketball five 
next season to do what he could for Mayfield—well, the sacri- 
fice should shame some of the old fossils who thought the town 
was good enough to die in but not good enough to live in! 

One day in early summer, the sleepy town of Mayfield 
awoke to find seventeen of its native youths prancing about in 
what, to the uninitiated, looked like B. V. D.’s. The boys 
were using the vacant lot next to the grain elevator. At op- 
posite ends of the lot stood stalwart posts supporting large 
backboards to which were fastened iron rings with white nets. 
The lot was marked out in white lime with a circle in the center. 
And flashing in the air, bouncing off the backboards or swishing 
through the hoops were two yellowish-looking balls. It was 
the strangest sight that the old settlers of Mayfield had ever 
seen. 
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The next step was to interview Mayfield merchants. 


The Dar k-Hor Se Entr Y, by Harold M. Sherman 


(Continued from page 14) 


A big crowd collected to watch Lance Sparks put his charges 
through their paces. Those who understood what the boys 
were doing explained to the dumber onlookers. Interest in 
proceedings steadily grew. Lance paid no attention to the 
townspeople on the sidelines. He was striving to imitate 
Coach Reynolds, to get right down to business and to have the 
Mayfield fellows forget everything but their desire to learn 
the game. 

That evening the Elton City News carried a front page story 
on the return of Lance Sparks to his home town to attend 





school and of his spirited efforts in organizing a high school 
basketball team there. The paper stated that Mayfield citizens 
were backing young Sparks in his move and that the former 
center of the Elton High second team was coaching his school 
chums on a vacant lot rented by the Mayfield school board. 
The story credited Sparks with an unusual loyalty toward his 
home town, printing a declaration from Coach Reynolds that 
the youth would have been practically assured of a place on 
the Elton High first team next season had he remained. 


F THERE is anything that all towns thrive on, it is publicity. 

The prominent recognition given a happening in Mayfield 
by Elton newspapers was like emptying a pitcher of maple 
syrup on a dry pancake. Citizens figuratively got out their 
knives and forks and gobbled up and disseminated the news. 
Major Ellerbee, the barber, pasted the front page of the Elton 
paper in his shop window, writing across the top, “They'll 
hear froth us again!” Mayfield had not known such excite- 
ment since the time that Elder Newman’s wife came down 
with small pox after exposing the whole neighborhood. 

All summer long, every day but Sunday—except when 
it rained—Lance had the boys working out. The sun beamed 
down upon the open air basketballers with a merciless smile. 


Jerry Evans, owner of the general store, scratched his chin. 
‘All right,” he finally said, “I'll subscribe as much as anyone else.” 
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The heat was often swelter 
ing but the boys kept per- 
spiringly at it, developing 
a remarkably strong en- 
durance. 

Lance, with Principal Tucker’s help, endeavored to draw 
up a schedule of games. He wrote to all the schools in the 
county, asking for dates. Mayfield wanted out-of-town games 
for the next season, as it had no basketball court of its own 
and there was no indoor space available. All that Mayfield 
could do was to tentatively promise that by the following 
playing season the town would be better equipped for athletic 
sports and could give return dates. 

As might be expected, every school politely notified May- 
field that their schedules were already full. It would be im 
possible to take on Mayfield. 
However, should any unfore 
seen circumstances occur caus- 
ing the cancellation of a 
scheduled contest, Mayfield 
would be kept in mind. 

Despite these discouraging 
replies, Lance kept the boys 
hard at it. 

“Never mind, fellows. We'll 
find some way to get around 
it,” he assured the squad one 
afternoon late in September 
after school had started. “If 
I learned anything about bas- 
ketball at Elton last year I’d 
say we have a mighty good 
team right now. And the 
other schools haven’t begun 
practice yet!” Then Lance 
added, reflectively, ‘Of course 
it'll be different playing inside 
and on a smooth wood floor. 
You'll have to get used to 
that.” 





OC BRADY, the only phy- 
sician in Mayfield and by 
that right the most popular, had 
watched the boys day after day 
from his office window. When 
the first chilly weather arrived 
the doctor closed up his office 
and came down to the court. 

“Say, boys... how are 
you going to practice basket- 
ball this winter?” 

“That’s what we’d like to 
know!” answered Lance, cheer- 
fully, glancing about at the 
sweatered players. 

“How would you like to 
work out in the Mayfield 
warehouse?”’ Doc Brady asked, 
quietly. 

“Gee, Doc, do you think we 
could?” 

“Can if I say so!” the doc- 
tor snapped, “I own it!” 

From that moment Doc 
Brady was appointed team 
mascot, rubber, physician and 
manager. He enjoyed the 
demonstration the boys made 
over him. 

“There’s not enough room 
in the warehouse for a whole 
basketball court,” the doctor 
explained, “but I’ve figured it 
out that you can put up one 
basket and a foul line and a circle for center. There’s a high 
loft so you can keep in trim on basket shooting and a good 
wooden floor. Better than nothing, anyhow!” 

The opening of basketball season found Mayfield with 
a team which one might have said was “all dressed up and no 
place to go.” The boys had to be content with reading the 
accounts of games played by other county teams. Of course 
most of the interest was centered in Elton. State papers were 
watching the activities of the title holder. It was predicted 
that Elton High would capture the championship again if it 
held to early season form. 

“There’s one way that we can compel teams to play us,” 
Lance told the fellows one evening, “and that’s to enter the 
county tournament!” 

The practice sessions in the Mayfield warehouses always 
attracted a goodly number of spectators. The seventeen 
boys who had gone out for the team had stuck from the 
start. They had devoted hours and hours of faithful prac- 
tice under Lance’s instruction. And, as one Mayfield citi- 
zen put it, after watching them, “Those boys are basket 
shooting fools!” 

It did seem as if the seventeen Mayfieldites had developed 
an almost uncanny eye for the basket. They dipped 
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the ball through the hoop with startling consistency from far 
and near. Lance had taught them the high arching shot, with 
the ball dropping through the hoop and not touching the 
backboard. Often there would be naught but the flutter of 
the net to record the fact that a basket had been made. Such 
shots made onlookers whistle. 

“And remember this!”” Lance had hammered into them, 
“There are plenty of teams who can put up just as good a 
defense and offense as we can. That’s not where we’re going 
to win our games when we get a chance to play. It’s going to 
be from the foul line! If we play a strictly clean game and 
every man on the team is a crackerjack foul shooter, they'll 
have a terrible time beating us!” 

Taking Lance at his word every fellow toed the foul line 
and imagined that he was scoring the winning point in a close 
game by taking advantage of the foul that an opponent had 
made against him. Lance finally made a ruling that before 
any fellow left the warehouse floor each night he must have 
made fifty tries from the foul line. The players were to keep 
a record of their tries. It was Lance’s opinion that a foul 
thrower should be able to make thirty-five out of fifty shots 
right along! 

Mayfield’s first opportunity for competition came unex- 
pectedly. Homer, the next smallest high school in the county, 
had an open date and no one to fill it. Such excitement as 
prevailed in Mayfield when the offer came for a contest! Doc 
Brady closed his office again, said nothing to any one, jumped 
the interurban for Elton and came back with seventeen basket- 
ball suits. Because the Mayfield colors were Blue and White, 
the doctor secured plain white tops and blue trunks with a 
white stripe on the side. 

Homer was so near that Lance decided to make the trip 
by automobilé and take his entire squad. All of the boys 
needed experience under fire. 

When the Mayfield delegation swarmed on the small Homer 
playing floor in their flashy new attire they drew a round of 
applause from the packed-in spectators. There was a babble 
of comment about the unique origin of the Mayfield team and 
much surprise at the number of players that Mayfield carried 
on the squad. But there was considerable merriment when 
the Mayfield players, affected before a crowd, made a miser- 
able exhibition of basket shooting. 

Lance started the game with himself at center and what he 
considered the best players of the seventeen about him. But 
though Lance easily got the tip-off every time, the over- 
anxiety of his team-mates caused them to lose many scoring 
chances. Not caring so much for a victory as for the experi- 
ence, Lance began working substitutes until he had an entirely 
new group of players with him and by the end of the first half 
he had used all seveteen members of the squad. The score 
stood, Homer 31; Mayfield 15. Nine of Mayfield’s fifteen 
points had been scored from the foul line. 

In the second half Lance repeated his tactics, trying differ- 
ent combinations, and in this half the boys showed a marked 
improvement. The Homer five had been kept intact and was 
beginning to tire under the energetic rush of the Mayfield 
recruits. The game ended with Homer leading, 45 to 33, 
Mayfield having out-scored its opponents in the last half, 
18 to 14. 


“If we could get a few more games like this we’d soon be 
able to take on the best!” Lance declared, in the dressing room. 
He was highly pleased with the showing. 

Jennings county basketball fans lifted their eyebrows in 
curious wonderment as reports of the Homer-Mayfield game 
were circulated. A brief story in the county news column of 
the Elton papers stated that the Mayfield orphans evidently 
believed there was strength in numbers, as a little more than 
enough players to make up three teams had been thrown into 
the game. However, the Homer quintet had won about as it 
pleased, not extending itself at any time. But for the stellar 
work of Lance Sparks, former Elton player, Mayfield would 
have been hopelessly outclassed. Not much else could be 
expected of a team minus a coach, a basketball floor and other 
playing facilities, although the spirit of Mayfield High, in 
persisting under such obvious handicaps, was laudable. 

This story almost caused a riot in Mayfield. For the first 
time in town history, citizens felt the urge to assert their own 
importance. The idea of anyone laboring under handicaps in 
Mayfield! Mayfield was bristling with advantages. A May- 
field citizen did not recognize obstacles. Why, the youthful 
pride of Mayfield had proven Mayfield’s ability to do things! 
What other set of boys anywhere would have had the gumption 
to organize a team, practising on a vacant lot through the heat 
of summer and then retire to a small warehouse floor in order 
that they might continue their training? The spirit of the 
Mayfield youths had gradually taken hold of Mayfield citizens 
until now Mayfield was like an old buggy-riding farmer who 
has suddenly decided that he wants to get some place in a 
hurry, jerks on the reins and shouts, “‘ Giddap!” 

The new year came and the months drifted into March with 
the little place of Mayfield fairly “‘chawing at the bit” over the 
failure of Mayfield High to secure any more contests with 
outside teams. Mayfield had even offered to pay the expenses 
of their team if games could be arranged, but the schedules of 
other schools appeared to be full. 

The senior Sparks was a man much respected in his com- 
munity and a father who believed in letting his son depend 
upon his own resources. Although Mr. Sparks would have 
liked to help the boys he felt that they would get more out of 
their experience if they battled it out themselves. That was 
the trouble with Mayfield. Heretofore everybody had been 
waiting for the other fellow to do something for the town. 
It would do the inhabitants good if each of them was brought 
to realize his community responsibility. 

There was much excitement in Mayfield the day that May- 
field High mailed in its entrance papers, certifying ten basket- 
ball players for competition in the Jennings County Basket- 
ball Tournament to take piace in Elton two weeks from Friday. 
Mayfield had felt as though the other county teams, with the 
exception of Homer, had snubbed Mayfield High. They didn’t 
even consider Mayfield as capable of putting up a good prac- 
tice game, evidently. Well, the tournament would show 
what stuff Mayfield was made of! 

Out of the forty-eight pupils in high school, twenty-six were 
girls. There were 127 pupils in the lower grades. An enter- 
prising senior high girl organized a boosters’ club, originated 
some school yells, trained the lower grade pupils and when the 
first public pep meeting was held in Jerry Evans’ general store, 
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Mayfield residents thought that a band of Navajo indians 
had swooped upon the town. 

Was Mayfield excited? Was Mayfield alive? 

Lance had witnessed most of the season’s games played by 
Elton High. He had tried to see as many of the other county 
teams in action as possible. The town folks were looking up 
to him as the boy wonder. But Lance was unmindful of their 
regard for him. His heart was wrapped up in the fellows who 
had worked faithfully, loyally, for months ... for the 
honor of an old red brick building which represented Mayfield 
High. 

A week before the tournament the drawings were announced. 
Mayfield was scheduled to play Billings on Friday evening. 
If successful in this encounter, Mayfield must meet the 
winner of the Carlsboro-Lawrenceville game Saturday morn- 
ing. And, in the event that Mayfield again triumphed, there 
was little doubt but that Elton High would be the opponent 
in the finals, Saturday night. 

Principal Tucker secured special permission of the tourna- 
ment authorities to let the Mayfield team come to Elton a 
day early and get in some real practice on a real basketball 
floor. Mayfield chartered two special cars on the interurban 
line to take that portion of the town that had no other means 
of conveyance to and from the games. Maytield further 
astounded its county neighbors by sending in a request for a 
reservation of five hundred seats in the gymnasium during the 
time that its team was on the floor! Five hundred! Why, 
that was more than the population of Mayfield itself! 

“ Mayfield—A Dark Horse Entry” was the way the Elton 
papers styled the team that represented the smallest high 
school in the state. An ambitious reporter, by a study of 
school statistics, had discovered this last fact. But sporting 
writers were frankly dubious about Mayfield’s ability. They 
had little or nothing by which to gauge the team’s playing. 
And everyone who did not live in Mayfield wondered what 
the little town had to get excited about. 

When Lance saw that the papers were calling Mayfield a 
dark horse entry he had another one of his visions. He saw 
Mayfield trotting on the floor for its first game. He wanted 
the crowd to be in sympathy with Mayfield from the start. . . 
to boost for Mayfield . . . to want to see Maytield win its 
first game. And the idea that Lance related to Doc Brady 
caused the veteran physician to chuckle enthusiastically. 

“Leave it to me, my boy. Ill see that it’s done!” the doc- 
tor promised. 

Thursday, Lance and his squad of hopefuls, took the morn- 
ing local for Elton. They put up at the Elton Y. M. C. A. 
and, after a short rest, walked over to Elton High, where they 
secured the keys to the spacious locker room and gymnasium. 

Lance knew how awed every member of the team was at 
the wonderful surroundings. He was glad that they could get 
used to the floor while no one else was around. As the boys 
were dressing, Lance said: ‘‘ Remember, fellows, the holes in 
the hoops are the same size of that old ring back home even 
though the backboards are made of glass. You're going to play 
with the same kind of a ball. You’ve brought your basketball 
eyes and your knowledge of the game with you. What you’ve 
done back home in practice you can do here. You ought to be 

(Continued on page 53) 





capital of Hungary. Shopping in Regent ————— 
Street may thus indicate an attempt to take 
back the throne from Horthy the Regent.” 

“What about the mention in the letter of 
dressing for dinner?’’ asked Goggles. = = 





The Three Young Citizens 


(Continued from page 33) 


—— Europe from war was, however, just about 


to be discussed when—without a moment 
of warning—the bell on the North Tower 
tolled. The comrades leaped to their feet. 
| In a few seconds they were out in the court- 
yard. There wasa red light in the loophole. 








“That I cannot, at the moment, explain.” 

“But this locket!” he laughed, as he drew 
from a cavity in the end of his scout staff a small phial of 
sulphuric, “well, let us test it.” 

He pulled the glass stopper and let a drop of the acid fall 
on the metal which evidently it corroded. 

“ Precisely,”’ said Knuckles, “it is what I expected. This 
polished steel is not, as a careless person might have imagined, 
made of gold. To persons who receive Double A in European 
history, this locket as you have amusingly called it, presents 
no perplexity. It is not a lady’s ornament. It is not a can- 
nonball. It is not an ostrich egg. It is not the full moon. It 
is not—” 

But Freckles had seized a three-pronged fork, of massive 
dimensions, with which prisoners were turned on the spit when 
subjected to the attention known as slow fire. Knuckles thus 
thought it well to come to the point: 

“But it is a Great Seal and I suspect that we have here the 
Great Seal of the Kingdom of Hungary. Force it open, Uncle 
Vulky.” 

The blacksmith inserted his thumb-nail in the steel cir- 
cumference of the closed locket. The lock burst asunder and 
there was displayed the mould into which is poured the wax 
that is affixed to state documents of importance. A glance 
was enough to show that the seal belonged to the Kingdom of 
Hungary. 

“But,” protested Freckles, “what I don’t see is this—why 
shouldn’t Zita go shopping in Budapest? Why need we take 
sides with that rotter, Horthy, against this amiable lady and 
her numerous family?” 

“Because, O foolish Freckles, a raid by the Emperor Carl 
in Hungary would precipitate war with Czechoslovakia and 


*-Roumania. We must do what we can to keep the peace of 


Europe. Unless peace is preserved, we cannot get this con- 
tinent back on its feet again.” 

It was a conclusive argument. And the Three Young 
Citizens recognized that they must be guided not by sentiment 
but by what Bismarck called “real politik..”.. How to save 





Synopsis of Previous Installments of 
The Three Young Citizens 


“Freckles,” “* les” and “Knuckles,” three Boy Scouts 
from New York City, have worked their way across the 


Atlantic on a steamer. Due to the depreciated value of money 
in \.iddle Europe, finds himself to be a millionaire 
several times over—all use he $500. He buys a 


Castle and becomes the Duke Lich pp 
Freckles his Minister of War and Knuckles his Master of 
Horse. The Seneschal conducts them through the castle, but 
at bedtime tries to kill them all by means of a secret trap door 
ing into a raging mountain torrent. He is declared guilty 
d cam aa" ished, with a i gate-k for 
company. Before leaving, however, he is forced to tell where 
furnishings and valuables of the castle are hidden, and to 
give up a large gold locket worn on a chain about his neck. 
Investigation shows that someone has removed enough 
parts from the radio set in the North Tower of the Castle 
to render it useless, This person is trailed down by the 
three boys. His neck is broken ina fall. Goggles’ uncle, 
the blacksmith from the village below the castle, identifies 
this man as a former Archduke of Austria, who disappeared 
years before under the name of John Orth. What was he 
doing in the castle, and why did he dismantle the radio ? 

















Someone had tried to enter the castle 
by the secret stair. 

The Marquis led the way to the threatened area. 
In front of him he carried an ample sheet of wrought iron, 
thick enough to withstand a rain of bullets, and in his 
other hand was the three-pronged fork. Behind this 
cover the Three Young Citizens followed in single 
file. In the chamber of the Tower, the wires had not been 
disturbed. It was the man-trap down below that had given 
the alarm. Holding his shield in front of him the Marquis 
approached the aperture in the wall that led to the passage. 
His foot was no sooner on the first stair than there was a deafen- 
ing explosion again and again repeated. The assailant in the 
depths was throwing bombs. Step by step the heroic black- 
smith descended, inhaling with positive rapture great lungs- 
full of smoke, and carrying his shield well ahead of him and his 
three-pronged fork d outrance. Suddenly he plunged this fork 
on the chest of a prostrate man. 

“You die,” said he, “unless you hold up your hands.” 

And the guilty wretch surrendered. 

Freckles flashed a light on him: there he was, the Warden 
of the Gate. He had hidden the chestnut horse in the forest. 
And he had then found his way into the castle by means of the 
secret entrance. Armed with bombs he had hoped to finish 
off the Duke and his Court at one stroke. It was the third 
attempt at assassination in less than forty-eight hours. 

They released their prisoner and led him trembling into the 
courtyard. 

“He dies,” said the Marquis grimly. 

“Helives,” answerei Goggles, ‘ prisoner of war—Scout rules.” 

(Continued on page 53) 
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News of the Grand Council 
By Torkel Gundel 






N THE last issue of Boys’ Lire you read 

the results of the Council Chief election. 

Since the election one change has taken place 
in the Council Chief position. 

Council Chief-elect, F. H. Carl Reinke of 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, announced to the 
Chairman of the Grand Council that because of 
his studies at the University of Toronto he will 
not be able to serve as Council Chief for 1925, 
and desires to resign in favor of Lone Scout 
Earl S. Wark of Vera, Sask. Lone Scout Wark 

has accepted the Council Chief duties and will 
continue the activities where Reinke left off. 

Out of the fifteen Council Districts, nine have official organs 
already established, and these nine Districts are consequently 
the most active in the organization, as you all know, an official 
organ is the only medium through which the scouts can meet 
every month and discuss the problems before the Council 
District. 

District No. 1t has the Bay State Scouts, which is pub- 
lished by the Council Chief himself, Frank Bowker of North 
Sudbury, Mass. 

District No. 2 has no official organ at the present time. 

The Council Fire, is the official organ in District-No, 3, and 
is published by Council Chief Ralph A. Lang, Route 2, Box 
164, Kane, Pa. The 1925 Council Chief, Willis Hart, of 
Cochranton, Pa., will undoubtedly retain The Council Fire 
as the official organ. 

The Lone Scout Collector, the oldest Live Scout Publication in 
the field, is the official organ of District No. 4 of which Fred- 
erick R. Kruelle, 4515 N. Belmont Ave., Lauraville, Baltimore, 
Md., is the Council Chief. Kruelle publishes also an Amateur 
Publication called The National Scout. 

District No. 5 has The Booster Boy as its official organ. 
Joseph Moore of Franklin, N. C., is the editor and publisher, 

District No. 6 is without an official organ. 

The seventh District, Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
(known as Texarkoma) has an official organ, The Texarkoma 
Scout, published by Tom W. Drinkard of Eden, Texas. 

The Buckeye Brave represents the eighth District, Ohio and 
Kentucky. Harold B. Kelly, the 1924 Council Chief is the 
editor. Albert Karalfa, 1925 Council Chief also publishes the 
Breezy Scout; and whether or not he will retain The Buckeye 
Brave as the official organ or select his own we at the Long 
House do not know, as yet. 

During the year 1924, District No. 9 has been inactive as far 
as Council affairs were concerned. However, the scouts of 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin have a real worker for their 
1925 Council Chief in Harry H. Hagerty, 439 Temple Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., editor of the Lone Scout Annual, which will 
make its appearance about the time you read this. He also 
took over The Michigan Scout, and will undoubtedly turn that 
publication into an official organ for his District. 

Council District No. 10, the State of Illinois, has the oldest 
official organ in the organization. The Illinois scouts have 
made it a point not to elect a Council Chief unless he pledges 
to take over the official organ from the former Council Chief 
and continue the publication in good shape. Albert Shan- 
holtzer of Coatesburg, IIl., the 1925 Council Chief is ready to 
take the responsibilities of continuing the publication. 

William T. Grimstead, Council Chief of District No. 11, for 
1924, has not accomplished a great deal of work in his District. 
The 1925 Council Chief, Allen D. Rebo, 729 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., will make things hum for the next twelve 
months if he puts as much energy into his Council District 
work as he does in editing The Tug. Undoubtedly. The Tug 
will be chosen to become the official organ. 

District No. 12 and 13 are without official organs as far as 
we know. 

The two Canadian Council Districts, 14 and 15, will jointly 
share The Canadian Councilor as their official organ. Harold 
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G. Raven of Pictou, N. S., is Chief of District 14, while Earl S. 
Wark, of Vera, Sask., holds the same position in Number 15. 

We are quite fortunate, this year, to have such a large num- 
ber of Council Chiefs who are also editors and publishers of 
Amateur Publications. < 


News of the Lone Scout Amateur Publications 

T IS now easier to win the Lone Scout Merit Medal, awarded 

for Literary Achievement, by contributing Lone Scout news 
items to the local newspapers, as many Lone Scouts have dis- 
covered. Every two weeks the Long House prints a bulletin 
of Lone Scout news which is mailed to all the Grand Councilors 
and the Amateur Publication editors. If you care to receive 
this bulletin, send in your name and address and we'll place 
you on the list. Please remember that these items are not for 
your personal information, but are to be used for publicity 
work for the organization. 

Hereafter it will not be necessary for scouts who apply for 
Merit Medals to send copies of the Amateur Publications in 
which their articles appeared. We have a complete file of Ama- 
teur Publications and all we need is your report, giving the title 
of the article, in what publication it appeared, the date of the 
publication, the page number and the number of points the 
editor awarded the article. This will save you a great deal of 
time and also will save time at the Long House. 

On about January 1st the Long House will issue a list of 
names of Lone Scouts who have won Lone Scout titles during 
the year 1924. We urge the Amateur Publications to use as 
much of this list as possible as scouts look upon this as official 
recognition from the Long House as to their right to sign these 
titles after their names. 


HE following Amateur Publications were awarded Char- 


ters by the Council Chief: 


The Council Fire, official organ of District No. 3, published 


by Ralph A. Lang, Route 2, Box 164, Kane, Pa. 

The Lone Indian, published by A. Pinkney Harris, R.F.D. 3, 
Gaffney, S. Car. 

Canadian Councilor, published by F. H. Carl Reinke, South 
House, Burwash Hall, University of Toronto, Ont. 


HARRY H. HAGERTY, 439 Temple Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
wishes to announce that he has taken over the editorship 
of The Michigan Scout, oficial organ of the Gades Gazelle 
Local Tribe of that city. Edgar A. Rons was the former 
editor. 

A new publication, kriown as Boy Partners, is about to enter 
the amateur field. Two Pennsylvania Lone Scouts will pub- 
lish it, beginning with the December, 1924, issue. It will con- 
tain sixteen 6 x 9 press-printed pages, featuring fiction, poetry, 
news items, etc. Isidore Schiller will handle the illustrating. 
Andrew Margo of McKeesport, Pa., and John S. Churay of 
Glassport, Pa., are the publishers. 

The Lone Scout Optimist has been delayed for a month or so, 
but the editor, Harold Meachan of Manhattan, Calif., in a 
letter to the Long House announces that the publication will be 
back in the field again. 

Pow Wow Department 

HE Los Angeles Pueblo Legion was recently honored with 

an invitation to Mrs. Mary Carlin’s Marvimon Settlement 
Home. After the usual business meeting, Mrs. Carlin and a 
fellow co-worker, Mrs. Law, explained the history of the in- 
numerable Indian relics that filled two rooms. One pot that 
appeared to have a colorful history was dug up in Arizona by 
Mrs. Law and her husband. She also told us of her many 
trips through the Indian reservations throughout the South- 
west and the famed Hopi Snake Dance. Mrs. Carlin showed 
us a pipe that was presented to her, that was at one time used 
by Chief Sitting Bull. 

Ralph Hill Salazar, of Los Angeles, has started something 
new in Lone Scout circles. During the year 1925 he is going 
to watch out for every Lone Scout Amateur Publication and at 
the end of the year he is going to award a solid gold medal to 
the publication that has done the following: 1. Issued the 
paper at least 8 times on time, not necessarily consecutive. 
2. Publish REAL editorials written by the editor himself 
concerning vital Lone Scout problems to make the readers 
think. 3. Publish stories, articles, poems.and features out of 
the usual trend. 4. He will only consider chartered publica- 
tions. Another thing in award: the only two chartered papers 
he will not consider are Youth Magazine and Pacific Scout. 
The former has its own printing plant, many facilities and 
advantages that the average tribe paper lacks, and Pacific 
Scout is owned by Salazar, therefore it would be unfair to have 
these two compete. For 1924, Salazar considers Youth, Black 
Hawk News, Booster Boy, The Tug, and Pueblo Totem as the 
finest examples of Lone Scout Amateur Journalism. This 
medal will be known as the R. H. Salazar Award. 

Rudolph R. Henderson, LSQ., author of the “Dear 
Tubby” series in Lone Scout Magazine during 1923 
who came to Los Angeles from Indiana is now a profes- 
sional editor, not an amateur as in the days when he issued 


cout 


_holtzer. 








Hoosier Boy and Boy’s Chum. Rudolph is 
now stationed in Lone Pine, California, and 
edits The Mount Whitney Observer. 

Arthur P. Lennon, LSC, of Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, died on August 7, in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Arthur was one of California’s Lone 
Scout boosters and a writer of no mean ability, 
and was well known throughout the LSA. Cali- 
fornia and the whole LSA share his mother’s 
sorrow in her bereavement.—Jacos C. Born- 
GESSER. 

Because of the success of the “1924 Tribe 
Paper Directory” and “The Anthology of 
Lone Scout Verse,” every Lone Scout seems 
to have become obsessed with the idea that 
publishing a Lone Scout booklet is a com- 
paratively safe proposition, financially and otherwise. At 
any rate, over a dozen Lone Scouts have announced their 
intentions of issuing Lone Scout booklets in the near future. 
It seems to me that many of these would-be publishers were 
a bit hasty in deciding to publish Lone Scout booklets. In 
the first place, the ‘1924 ‘Tribe Paper Directory” and 
“The Anthology of Lone Scout Verse” were the best Lone 
Scout booklets ever published; hence their success. It 
can hardly be said of these forthcoming booklets that 
they will be anywhere near equal in size and quality as the 
two aforementioned booklets, with the possible exception of 
Shanholtzer’s “Wilderness Wanderings,” Salazar’s ‘Who’s 
Who in the LSA,” and perhaps a few others. Then, too, the 
average Lone Scout will buy only a few of these booklets— 
perhaps four or five. If you can “produce the goods,” 
all right, but if you can’t you'll lose out. Think it over. 

The following are some of the booklets promised to scoutdom: 

“924 Amateur Journalism Annual.” Published by Joseph 
Mitchell, Fairmont, N. C. This booklet will contain 16 
4% by 6 pages, in colors, and will come out early next year. 
Ten cents per copy. 

“Who’s Who in the LSA.” Published by Ralph dill 
Salazar, 535 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. Will have a 
brief biography of every LSC-S who sends in his data about 
himself. Scouts having the LSG-Q titles will have complete 
biographies of themselves published, along with their photos. 
Price of copies and date of issuing unknown. Every Lone 
Scout should order a copy of this booklet. 

“Wilderness Wanderings.” Published by Albert Shan- 
holtzer, Coatsburg, Ill. Will contain only poetry by Shan- 
Price 25 cents per copy. Out very soon with 48 
5 by 7 pages. 

“Book of the Golden West.” Published by Richard Ild, 
San Mateo, Calif. Contains writings by various Lone Scouts 
who live in “the West.” Fifty cents per copy. 

“1924 Yearbook.” Published by Irwin Brandt, Greenville, 
Ohio. 20 large pages. Good articles. Ten cents per copy. 
Out soon. 

“Massachusetts Yearbook.” Published by Lambert 
Schneider, Cheshire, Mass. 20 6 by g pages, in colors. Chiefly 
of interest to scouts from the Bay State. Copies may be ob- 
tained at ten cents each. Should be out now. 

“Boosting in Alabama.” Published by William Dean, 
Arkadelphi, Ala. Contains 8 pages of biographies of Alabama 
boosters, editors, etc. Five cents a copy. 

“Detroit Lone Scout Annual.” Published by Harry Hag- 
gerty, 4390 Temple Ave., Detroit, Mich. If the publisher’s 
plans materialize, this annual will be the biggest thing that 
has happened in Lone Scout circles for some time. It will have 
32 large pages, 10,000 circulation, mostly local, and will feature 
articles on the Lone Scout organization, as well as stories, 
poems, and articles by various Lone Scouts. Only five cents 
per copy. Every active Lone Scout ought te have a copy. 

August Karvonen, of Wainola, Mich., is going to publish 
a booklet containing only poetry. Contributions welcome. 
Date, size, and price unknown. 

Robert Duke, Bellingham, Wash., is going to issue a 48- 
paged Nature Booklet next March. ; 
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news that hehadseenabigsnake. Hesaid thatit 
was at least fifty feet long and as big as a tree. 
Knowing the Malay habit of exaggerating, I put 
it down as about twenty feet long; but I 
gathered a crew of natives, and we built a crate 
from the limbs of trees and bamboo, binding it 
together with green rattan. According to the 
native’s tale, the snake had just swallowed a 
pig, and so, knowing that where he had first 
been seen, he would remain, sleeping and 
digesting his meal, we postponed the capture 
until the next morning. 

A python always kills his food by coiling 
around it and crushing it to death; then he 
swallowsit whole. During the digestive process, 
he generally becomes torpid and, without 
putting up much fight, submits to capture 

Before we went out for the snake, I told each 
man what he was to do, explaining carefully 
how I intended to get the snake into the crate. 
When I was sure that they understood, we 
started into the jungle, led by the native who 
made the discovery. I was surprised to find the 
largest snake I had ever seen. It looked at least 
thirty feet long and about eighteen inches in di- 
ameter. Fora moment we stood there gasping. 

The python was sleeping peacefully, digest- 
ing the pig. I called to the men and put them 
to work at staking the crate to the ground and 
securing it so that the snake could not lash it 
around. The crate was about eight feet long, 
six feet wide and two and one-half feet deep; 
just large enough to ‘hold him and just small 
enough so that, once inside, he would not be 
able to get leverage and break it. Again I 
explained what each man was to do.. Then I 
passed a rope through the crate, tying one end 
to a tree, and preparing a running noose to be 
slipped around the snake’s head when we were 
ready to draw him forward. Two more ropes 
were laid out, running from his tail. These 
we wrapped around trees on each side of the 
tail, and I stationed men at the ends, showing 
them how they were to pay out the rope as 
the snake was drawn toward the crate, keeping 
it taut enough to prevent him from lashing. 

With bamboo poles we prodded the snake 
at the head and tail, standing by with the 
nooses, ready to slip them on when he stirred 
sufficiently. Before he realized what was hap- 
pening, we had the head-noose over him. The 
instant he felt the rope tighten he was awake! 

The natives holding the tail-ropes became 
excited and succeeded in getting only one of 
them in place. The python suddenly leaped 
forward, and, though he did not loosen the 
rope, whipped it out of the hands of the men 
and knocked several of them flat; then he 
caught one man, who had not been able to 
get out of the way, and wrapped the lower 
part of his body around him while five or six 
feet of his tail still lashed about with the rope. 
I yelled to the others to pull on the tail-rope, 
but the confusion was so great that they did 
not hear me. I went for the snake’s neck, 
which is the most tender part of him, hoping 
to sink my fingers in on the nerve center and 
disable him for a moment until the men col- 
lected their senses and pulled the rope. By 
jumping forward, the snake had loosened the 
headrope sufficiently to turn on me and sink 
his fangs into my forearm. I sprang back. 

The man who was caught in the snake’s coils 
screamed, and tried to beat off the tail as it was 
drawing in about him. Then the snake con- 
stricted suddenly, breaking nearly every bone 
in the man’s body and crushing the life out of 
him instantly. 

I yelled to the men to pull the head-rope 
taut. Fortunately, the tail-rope had not be- 
come loose, and we,caught it just as the snake 
tried to lurch forward again. We allowed him 
to move forward slowly, drawing his head 
toward the crate, and, at the same time, hold- 
ing his tail until we had him stretched out. 
By prodding his tail with sticks, we forced him 
to uncoil and to release the body of the native. 

The head-noose had been slipped farther 
down than I wanted, and was giving his head 
too much play. Assuring the men that he could 
do no more harm, I took three of them with me 
and we grabbed the snake’s neck. He tossed us 
bout, and we had several minutes of exciting 
vork before we got the head into the open end 
of the crate. When the rope was secured, we 
fastened another rope about the middle of him. 

The snake lashed furiously, knocking several 
of the natives down. Stationing a crew of men 
at the tail-rope to slacken it as we moved for- 
ward, I took the others to the crate and set 
them at pulling on the middle rope. As we 
dragged the python forward, he coiled in the 
crate; then, when he was half in, we secured 
the middle rope and head-rope to trees, passed 
the tail-rope through the crate and dragged the 
tail in. There was great rejoicing when we 
closed the end of the crate and prepared to 
haul it back to Palembang. 

The entire population of Palembang came to 
marvel at the size of the python, and, before 








How I Capteve Jungle Autmate 


(Concluded from page 37) 











I realized it, I had acquired a wonderful and 
widespread reputation as a collector. I was 
soon besieged by requests to go out and cap- 
ture all kinds of enormous animals—most of 
them imaginary, of course, for a Malay can 
imagine anything. Once he starts with Sahya 
Fikir (I think), you may expect to hear many 
wonderful tales if you have time to stop and 
listen to him. 

To Malays nothing seems impossible, and 
it is difficult to hold them down to actual facts. 
They will hedge about with “I think” and 
Barang-Kali (perhaps) until you give vp in 
disgust; and then they will offer to bring their 
brothers or other relatives, who will repeat the 
performance. Sometimes I used to spend 
hours in wondering how their minds worked, 
and I came to the conclusion that they talk 
merely with a desire to please. They want to 
tell anything you want to hear, regardless 
of whether it is true or not. It is exasperating 
and occasionally funny. For instance, several 
years after I left Sumatra, I was traveling 
through the jungle, looking for elephants. At 
one village I talked with the Malay headman, 


who represented the government in that 
locality, and the conversation turned to large 
elephants. Jumbo, who was an African Ele- 
phant, was eleven feet two inches high. He 
had just died, and I had it in my mind that I 
should like to find an animal big enough to 
take his place. “Have you ever seen a twelve- 
foot elephant?” I asked the headman. And as 
quick as a flash, he answered “‘How many do 
you want?” He could not understand why I 
rolled back on the floor and laughed until my 
jaws ached. The headman was a true Malay. 

I found it best, in trying to get information 
from a Malay, to ask my question and then, 
before he had a chance to speak, say: “ Jangan 
fikir—jawab ya tidak. Sahya bulih fikir. 
(Don’t think—answer yes or no. I'll do the 
thinking).” Then he would generally admit 
immediately that he didn’t know, but he would 
always offer to bring his brother or some other 
person that he thought might know. It is a 
trait that makes business relations between the 
whites and the natives difficult, and is to a large 
degree responsible for the fact that much of the 
business in the Archipelago is done through the 








How to Make Harness for Your Dog 


(Concluded from page 23) 








as is used by upholsterers on the underside of 
the cushions of chairs and sofas. 

Like everything else, the small boy’s sled, the 
two-runnered, gayly painted affair with cush- 
ioned seat and back rest, has come down to the 
small boy of to-day from a very plain and un- 
pretentious beginning. In the time of George 
ITI sleds in England were made of small boards 
bound to beef bones for runners. 

Then a barrel stave was used, with a bit of 
barrel head nailed in the middle for a seat. 
To navigate this required no little skill, and 
many a “header” was taken by every small 
coaster of that day before some genius be- 
thought him of using two staves. The single- 
staved affairs were called “jumpers” and 
“‘skippers,”’ and made splendid time, when they 
did not come to grief. By degrees the swift 
two-runnered coasters of to-day were evolved, 
but the little folks over one hundred years ago 
thought they were having fine sport when they 
could own two beef bones and a bit of board. 

Now please do not write and ask me how to 
train a dog. My, my! There are some things 
that you fellows should just naturally know 
how to do. if you have taught your dog to 
know what “no” means and to obey that 
command you have made the first big step in 
training it, for if the dog starts something you 
do not wish all you have to do is to say “no!” 
and he will cease his mischief. This is the most 
difficult step in all his training, it is the A, B, 
C of his education. After the dog knows 
what “no” means and knows he must obey, you 
can begin to reward him with ‘caresses when 
he does right, and he will be quick to learn 


that obedience means compliments; also when 
he learns that disobedience means a scolding, 
you will have an easy road before you. Any 
well-trained boy will know how to train a dog, 
because we use exactly the same methods with 
both, that is, to encourage them when they 
are doing right and showing our displeasure 
when they are not. 

I like to think that my boys have a lot of 
Gumption; Gumption is an old-fashioned word, 
and it means Kloshe Kopa konoway kumtuks; 
that is to say, common sense and a quick per- 
ception of the right thing to do under unusual 
circumstances. Well, now look here, if you 
haven't got gumption what’s the use of being 
a boy at all? and if you have gumption get 
busy and make this harness for your dog. If 
you have no soft leather for the collar make it 
out of kumtucks, that is, gumption. If you 
have no toggles and they do not sell them at the 
candy store, the blacksmith shop, the jewelry 
store, or Boy Scout Headquarters, take your 
scout knife and whittle them out yourself, 
develop your bump of gumption like Edison 
has developed his, like Ford has developed his, 
like Washington developed his, like Lincoln 
developed his. One cannot imagine these men 
without a bump of gumption, and the best 
New Year’s greeting I can give you is the wish 
that you develop your bump of gumption so that 
each succeeding New Year’s sees it grow bigger 
and bigger until at last your hat won’t fit you. 

Kloshe Tumtum Chee ikt cole and Hiyu 
Muckamuck! or, if you can better understand 
English, 

A Happy New Year, and heaps of eats! 
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Contest Rules 








These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be consider 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

ectly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editcr befcre 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica- 
tion. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ Lli cx. 

3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. Pictures without nan es will not be considered 


4 not send letters. Do not send negatives. 


4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
drééeed envelope is enclosed. 


5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 


6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, ju the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photogra accepted and published. 
° a — and published become the property 
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' Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest | 








BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
®. the best letter — the following cuvestions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell another boy why he 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. . 
3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 


ink on one side of the paper only. 

4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 

5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of of the manuscript. 

6. Mani anuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach - by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the iss: 

7. Editorial Staff of | BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters sul aitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 
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Chinese. The Chinese have sufficient patience 
and understanding to deal with the Malays, 
and they know how to make them work. 

There are two distinct classes of Malay: the 
Orang Ulu, living in the jungle, and the Orang 
Laut, living on the coast. Through their 
association with the Chinese merchants, some 
of the latter develop into clever dealers, but 
for the most part they are content to spend their 
lives in loafing. They work when they need 
money, but they need so little of it that they can 
afford to idle along through life. When the sup- 
ply of food runs low, they put out in their boats 
at daybreak and return at sundown with fish. 

The hadji’s nephew, Ali, became my devoted 
servant. He was about twenty years old and far 
more intelligent than the average; also he was 
brave and resourceful—qualities that made him 
my most valuable aid until he was killed dur- 
ing one of our expeditions several years later. 

When I went to Singapore with the python, 
I took Ali with me, and for weeks after, he 
entertained the natives of Palembang—and 
me—with his stories of what he had seen and 
done. It was an excellent example of the feats 
that Malay imagination can perform. 

In Singapore [ found an agent of Cross, of 
Liverpool, of whom I have spoken, and sold 
the snake to him for $300, which was con- 
sidered a banner price. I was glad to have 
the opportunity of making myself known to the 
agent, because I foresaw future commissions. 
He, like many others, was tired of doing business 
with Mahommed Ariff, who took every possible 
advantage of his customers, and he was pleased 
to find a white man in the field of collecting. 

We re-crated the python and shipped him 
off to Liverpool, after feeding him five ducks 
each day for five days. With that stomachful, 
he could last out the entire voyage and arrive 
in England with a good appetite. 

Ali, who was always with me, was an in- 
valuable aid. He was a first-rate spear-thrower, 
but he wanted to be a good shot. He took great 
pride in my 50-110 express gun, which he 
carried behind me. He had a trait peculiar in 
Malays—he was always busy. And he spent 
a great deal of his energy in cleaning and polish- 
ing the gun, hoping for the great reward of 
being allowed to shoot it. Eventually he 
became a good marksman. The other servant 
who accompanied me on my trips into the 
jungle was a Chinese coolie. He had been my 
rickshaw boy and I promoted him to the posi- 
tion of cook and storekeeper. Ali was intensely 
jealous of him but they worked well together. 

Though the natives made a sport of spear- 
throwing, they had given over that method of 
hunting. They were armed with guns that I 
honestly believe dated back to Revolutionary 
times—old, muzzle-loading flint-locks. Where 
they got them I have never been able to dis- 
cover. They were fascinated by my 50-110, 
of course, and, when Ali cleaned it, they 
squatted about him, wide-eyed. Whenever 
I saw a native about to shoot his old muzzle- 
loader, I yelled to him to wait until I got well 
behind, because the thing sometimes ex- 
ploded. It was a wonder to me that it didn’t 
always explode. Except when he was after 
small game, a native loaded his gun nearly to 
the muzzle with powder before putting in the 
wads and a huge slug of metal. When he 
pulled the trigger, he close his eyes and flinched 
because the recoil always knocked him flat. 
But he expected that and cheerfully picked 
himself up from the ground with the question, 
“Did I hit it?” ‘And often he did hit it—if the 
barrel did not explode. I have seen some of 
the natives with ordinary iron pipe fitted on 
their guns to replace the barrels that had not 
been able to stand the strain. 

I learned in the jungle that the hunter must 
always be on the lookout for the unexpected. 
At first it was difficult for me to distinguish 
between all the sights and sounds and to in- 
terpret each of them, but I soon learned under 
the tuition of the natives. One great danger 
came from the leopards, both spotted and 
black, who lie along the limbs of trees and 
spring without warning. A tiger slinks away 
when disturbed in the daytime, but a leopard 
almost always stands his ground and springs 
as one passes beneath him. And he can do 
more biting and scratching in one minute 
than a tiger can in three or four mintues. 

Ali’s alertness saved me one day from a ter- 
rible mauling, if not from death. We were 
breaking through the jungle on our way to 
some traps; Ali shouted and pushed me to one 
side, shoving my gun into my hands. I 
looked up, setting my gun, just as a black 
leopard sprang. Ali’s spear whizzed by my 
head, I fired, catching the animal in mid-air 
squarely in the chest with an explosive bullet. 
Ali’s spear hit him in the side. I took it as a 
good lesson in carefulness. It was well enough 
to be on the alert for the animal I was trailing, 
but it was also important to be on the alert for 
the animal that might be trailing me. 
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fs ) i i Easy To Play 
Easy To Pay 


ma Home 


Thousands of lucky boys right now are learning at home, without a teacher, 
to play one of these regular professional Buescher Saxophones - And having a 
barrel of fun all the time. In every neighborhood, the boy with a Buescher is 
the live boy - the one who is stepping forward socially and in a business way - 
the boy who is worth watching, because he is lifting himself above the level 
of his associates. It’s a wonderful thing tobe able to play a Saxophone. It 
wins you a welcome everywhere. And just see how easy it is. 

You can play the scale in an hour’s practice Bennie Krueger, Ben Selvin or hundreds of 
and in a few weeks you can play popular others whose phonograph records are played 
music. If you like, you can join a band or _ all over America - all of whom use and recom- 


orchestra in 90 days. It’s fun to practice be- mend Buescher Saxophones. 
cause you learn so rapidly. 


You Might Be Another Tom Brown Free Saxophone Book 


A E shoul: copy 
You may have the talent to develop into a Sax- mig? By An oy cate 
ophone wizardlike Tom Brown, of thefamous _ book. 






This is the No. 128 C 
Melody Saxophone — us- 


ee eae a ~™ Tom Brown's Clown Band, one of the highest ees Sema oo 
melody from, steam, a | » paid musical acts on the American stage. ; ton ca, and tells all about 
pampee sd he ee 5 eae \\ You might becomeafamousprofessionallike {he entire family of a 


or from voice, written in ; \ Jascha Gurewich, Clyde Doerr, Dan Russo, 4 free copy. 
the key of C without 5 

transposing. It is very 
mellow in tone, resemb- 
ling the human voice 





BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
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more than any other Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments (111) 
instrum ; sed in : ° 
Church and Sunday 371 Buescher Block ~ - - Elkhart, Indiana 


School Choir, Itsa 
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| Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
371 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 














Gentlemen: 
I am interested in the instrument checked below: 
CH! ] Saxophone. ... Cornet.... Trombone.... Trumpet.... 
BuES £2 om ET YOU , (Mention any other instrument interested in) 
True Tone ON THE PHONOGRAPHS _ ee ee ae ey ee a eS 
SAX O P H Oo N E The Buescher-Grand Trumpet, too, is easily I 


learned and easy to play. Wich the mute in, it’s 1 DOUG ID. Foi 50 6 SSSA CS REBT re CaS TESTRA cence 
80 sweet and soft and mellow in tone that prac- 
tice at home or in school won't bother anyone. § TOWN. ... 2c cececessecscscecscoss DBs sisisceaadic oovee 

















THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Business Men 


Want 
Bright Boys 





Unusual opportunities offered to boys 
who become Western Union Messengers 


We help a boy develop self-reliance and poise; teach him thrift 
and the rules of health and safety, and pay him good wages while 
he is learning. Then along comes one of our patrons who says, “I 
want a bright boy. Let me have Jimmy Clarke, that peppy red- 
headed boy who comes to our office.” And we let Jimmy go gladly, 
for it is our policy to recommend bright boys with good service 
records. 


This is good for the boy who profits at once by our recommenda- 
tion; good for the employer who is weary of untrained boys; good for 
us to know that the business world holds so many ex-messengers who 
will always recall the spirit of devotion to public service which animates 
the entire Western Union organization. 


The work is healthful, interesting and is rewarded with good pay, 
vacations with pay, bicycles at cost, free lessons in telegraphy—and a 
day-after-day opportunity for the boy to decide. just what ‘line of 
business looks best for the most profitable and permanent employment. 


For all-day or. part-time employment please see the 
manager of the Western Union office nearest you. 


WESTERN UNION 
MESSENGER SERVICE 
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Play It on a HOHNER 


Everybody likes good 
music. Nearly everybody 
would like to play a musi- 
cal instrument. And very 
soon everybody will be 
playing one, for anybody 
can play a Hohner Har- 
monica. 


Twelve million music 





lovers, young and old, have 
learned to call the Hohner 
Harmonica ‘““That Musical Pal of Mine.”’ They know that there’s 
nothing like good music for happiness, and nothing like a Hohner 
for good music. 

Don’t hum—play it on a Hohner. Get one today—50c up— 


and ask for the Free Instruction Book. 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150, New York City. 


If your dealer is out 


If you want a musical treat ask to hear 
Victor Record 19421, by Borrah Minevitch 


OHNER 


ARMONICAS 
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WELL, WELL, SO | 
HIS MOTHER WASNT 
HIS MUMMY AFTER 


HAPPY NEW YEAR, EVERYBODY! 
Best wishes for a—!! Now what do you 
| know about that? Just as we thought we had 
|put the lid down tightly on old 1924, the 
| bottom fell out of the box, and standing before 
}us in full health is our biggest worry of the 
past twelve months—Old Idle Five Minutes! ! ! 
Now we have to begin all over again to keep 
him from getting ahead of us in 1925. Get 
busy, fellows—busy enough to make old I. F. 
M. feel like a fly in a’blizzard. Send in all the 
best jokes you have and let us see if we can’t 
make old I. F. M. die from laughing; we don’t 
seem to be able to kill him off any other way. 

And now, fellows, do your worst and send 
your best, and as a prize a Boy Scout Diary for 
1925 will be sent to the senders of jokes 
accepted for publication in this column. 


Think and Grin Winners 


Fred H. Husbands, Greenville, Texas; Scout 
Frank L. Dawson, Delaware, Ohio; Scout 
Richard O’Brien, Belleville, N. J.; Scout 
Donald Geer, San Diego, Calif.; Donald B. 
Read, Golden, Colo.; Morris Rubin, Oakland, 
Calif.; Paul C. Linkous, Dublin, Va.; Henry 
Moore, Bartlett, Texas; George Ponce, Wat- 
sonville, Calif.; Scout Jack E. Simpson, Den- 
ton, Texas; Lone Scout Chester S. Griggs, 
Savannah, New York; J. Leo Warren, Evans- 
ville, Indiana;¥Carl Guyette, Eugene, Oregon; 
| Irving Wiesenfeld, San Rafael, Calif. 
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Just Acting 
Jack: When is an actor not an actor? 
Smack: Nine times out of ten. 


Swell 
Tom: Wanny see sumpin’ swell? 
Jim: What is it? 
Tom: Watch me blow up this balloon. 






Wow! 
First Scout: Did you see the new clerk at 
the sporting store? 
Second Scout: Yes, I went there to buy a 
pup tent and he tried to sell me a dog house! 


se AX 
His Understanding 
Park Orator: Is there anything anybody 
would like to ask me? 
Small Boy: How much will you take for 
that box yer standin’ on. I want to make a 
rabbit hutch out of it. 
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So That’s Why 


“What makes your cat so small?” 
“T brought him up on condensed milk.” 


Merit Badges 
Tender: Wonder why they don’t have a 
merit badge for dishwashing. 
Foot: If they did 
enough badges. 


they couldn’t make 





A scout gazing resignedly at the tough 
dinner served up by the new camp cook re- 
marked: “I wonder if this meat used to bawl 
and give milk, or whinney and pull a wagon!” 


Bright 
Dum (after overhearing a remark) : Inventors 
are never taken seriously. 
Bell: Never mind, even Edison made light of 
his theories. 


Sugar 
Old Gentleman: Willie, you should not eat 
all that sugar. 
Willie: It won’t hurt me, there’s some bread 
under it. 








Acquaintances 
Jack: Have you ever heard the great song, 
‘Peggy O’Neil?” 
Jim: Yes, why? 
Jack: Well, I know the man who wrote it. 


> J - EWARE 
BN yy SoG Snow, Beautiful Snow”? 


Jack: Yes, why? 
Jim: Why, I know several men that shoveled’ 
it. 


Jim: Did you ever hear the poem, “Snow, 





He Stopped for a Period 
Teacher: Don’t you know that punctuation 
means that you pause? 
Bright Tenderfoot: Course, I do. An auto- 
mobile driver punctured his tire in front of our 
house Sunday and he paused for half an hour. 


Lost on the Count 


Mother: How many times have I told you to 
count 100 before fighting. 

Johnny: That’s what I did, but the other fel- 
low’s mother told him to count only ten. 


January 























FOR ALL BOYS 








January first. Good resolutions, of course. 
Why not resolve to win a few prizes? And, 
anyway, it’s fun to try. 


Winners of October Prizes 
For Original Puzzles 
Burl F. Rogers, Kirkland, Texas, $3. 
John J. Grennan, 392 Pacific St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., $2. 
Roy Gant, 915 Adams Ave., Chillicothe, 
Ohio, $1. 
For Puzzle Answers 
Thomas Snowden, Jr., The Woodley, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $2. 
Edgar Darr, 2932 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, 
Tenn., $1. 
A Figure Eight 
(Winner of first prize) 
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LerT Stmpe. Reading across: 1. An in- 
tended slight. 2. The Muse of history. 3. 
Extremely. 4. A ticket permitting free ad- 
mission. 5 (seven letters). To distend. 6. 
To snatch. 7. A tramp. 8. To submit to 
authority. 9. Smaller. 

Ricut Sir. Reading across: tf. 
out. 2. A garden implement. 3. At the sum- 
mit. 4. Final. 5. To distend. 6. A small 
island. 7. Destiny. 8. A point of the com- 
pass. g. Exploit. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the letters represented by the figures from 1 to 
17 will spell an organization and also to whom 
the organization appeals—Burt F. RoGErs. 


To leave 


A River Puzzle 


(Winner of second prize) 
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Reading across: 1. To consider moodily. 
2. To acquire knowledge. 3. Spirits that 
appear in the “Arabian Nights.” 4. A river 
of France. 5. A large number of persons. 6. 
Ago. 7. The lower part of any room. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
two lines of letters, reading downward, will each 
name a river. The letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 4 will spell a historic river, 
and the letters from 5 to 13 will spell a river 
which forms a boundary between two coun- 
tries.—JOHN J. GRENNAN. 


Double Acrostic 
(Winner of third prize) 
My primals, reading downward, and my 


finals, reading upward, each name a famous , 
{ top, R. 


woodsman. 

Reading across: 1. To hang loosely. 2. 
Movement. 3. An official representative from 
Rome at a foreign court. 4. A valuable tropi- 
cal plant from which fishing poles are made. 
5. To bury. 6. An aviator. 7. Part of the 
eye. 8. To rely for support.—Roy GANT. 
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Word-square 


1. A tropical bird. 2. Odor. 3. A beautiful 
product of the sea. 4. Astonish. 5. Part of 
the United Kingdom.—R. D. Van Hoosier. 


A Scout Puzzle 
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Reading across: 1. Indifferent. 2. Pain. 
3. To debark. 4. A climbing plant. 5. 
Lazily. 6. Adjacent. 7. To wheedle. 8. 
Minerals. 9. Fragrance. 10: Plunder. 11. 
Mischievous little sprites. 12. To venture. 
13. To smile broadly. 14. Comfortable. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the fourteen initial letters will spell an honored 
name, and the letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 17 will name his office in the 
Boy Scouts’ organization.—MurRRrAY KESTEN- 
BAUM. 

Diamond 

1. Inelegant. 2. A river of Switzerland. 3. 
A small city on the Rhone. 4. Covered with 
a helmet. 5. Prepared for action. 6. An 
inclosure for certain animals. 7. In Elegant.— 
M. JUSTEN. 


Double Diagonal 


Boe 8 Fe ee 

Reading across: 1. Chief. 2. In a cautious 
manner. 3. Petroleum. 4. To encourage. 
5. Achrysalis. 6. A feast. 7. Hardened. 

The diagonals from 1 to 2 and from 3 to 4 
will spell the name of the Signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence who outlived all of the 
other signers.—Pavut Yost. 


Answers to December Puzzles 
“Our Own” Acrostic. Initials, Puzzle- 
craft. From 1 to 8, Dan Beard; 9 to 18, Carl 
Akeley; 19 to 26, Elephant; 27 to 38, Think and 
Grin. Reading across: 1. Peacock. 2. Up- 
braid. 3. Zebrine. 4. Zealous. 5. Leopard. 
6. Entreat. 7. Charity. 8. Ransack. 9. 
Advance. to. Flannel. 11. Thought. 
Patriotic SGUARES. From 1 to 10, Wash- 
ington; 11 to 17, Lincoln; 18 to 26, Roosevelt; 
27 to 33, Harding; 34 to 42, Jefferson; 43 to 50, 
Garfield; 51 to 54, Poll:; 55 to 57, Lee; 58 to 
65, Columbus; 66 to 70, Adams. I. Claw, 
leaf, does, mash. II. Gods, figs, Ruhr, leer. 
III. Hill, Inca, Nome, gnat. IV. Ring, spot, 
hobo, loon. V. Talk, veil, June, feed. 
ConNECTED Diamonps. I. S, pat, savor, 
II. R, dam, raven, Meg, N. III. R, 
wot, robin, tip, N. IV. N, not, notes, ten, S. 
Zi1czac. Warren Harding. Reading across: 
1. Whimper. 2. Parapet. 3. Narrate. 4. 
Clarion. 5. Cornets. 6. Confine. 7. Screech. 
8. Nominal. 9. Mineral. to. Cordial. 11. 
Brigand. 12. Andiron. 13. Granite. 











What Do You Want to Be? | 
(Continued from page 22) I 

















If he doesn’t have a knowledge of many 
things, he won’t know what his job is all 
about. 

On top of all this, he must be an educated 
man aside from engineering. He must 
be able to hold his own with all other 
kinds of men. The success of any professional 
man is largely dependent on his social contacts, 
and these, in the United States, are what the 
individual chooses to make them. The man 


1925 


who knows engineering but who has no fund of 
general knowledge and who is lacking in famili- 
arity with the arts, will find it difficult to rise 
beyond the position of expert clerk. The en- 
gineer, like everybody else, must be able to 
mix with people of all sorts. He may, at work, 
wear rough clothes, but he must know how to 
wear good clothes as well. He must know how 
to get along with and command forces of men 
(Continued on page 49) 
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teries. 


There is an Eveready 
Radio Battery for every 


radio use. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL Carson Co., Inc. 


Headquarters for | 
Radio Battery Information 


New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


Cut your 
operating cost 


THIRTY years’ experience in 
the manufacture of dry bat- 
teries has enabled us within 
the past two years to steadily 
and greatly improve “B” 
Battery quality. 
“B” Batteries are now from 
two to three times better 
than ever before. 


Eveready “B” Batteries 
will long outlast any others, 
and are the most economical 
and dependable source of 
plate current. 
strong statements, but they 
have been proved by tests in 
our own and in independent 
laboratories. Check them for 
yourself on your own radio 
set. Get Eveready “B” Bat- 
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-they last longer 













































Bright Boys 


Unusual opportunities offered to boys 
who become Western Union Messengers 


We help a boy develop self-reliance and poise; teach him thrift 


and the rules of health and safety, and pay him good wages while 


he is learning. 
want a bright boy. 
headed boy who comes to our office.” 


records. 


Then along comes one of our patrons who says, “I 
Let me have Jimmy Clarke, that peppy red- 


And we let Jimmy go gladly, 
for it is our policy to recommend bright boys with good service 


This is good for the boy who profits at once by our recommenda- 
tion; good for the employer who is weary of untrained boys; good for 
us to know that the business world holds so many ex-messengers who 
will always recall the spirit of devotion to public service which animates 


the entire Western Union organization. 


The work is healthful, interesting and is rewarded with good pay, 
vacations with pay, bicycles at cost, free lessons in telegraphy—and a 
day-after-day opportunity for the boy to decide. just what ‘line of 
business looks best for the most profitable and permanent employment. 


For all-day or. part-time employment please see the 
manager of the Western Union office nearest you. 


UNION 
MESSENGER SERVICE 


WESTERN 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Play It on a HOHNER 


Everybody likes good 
music. Nearly everybody 
would like to play a musi- 
cal instrument. And very 
soon everybody will be 
playing one, for anybody 
can play a Hohner Har- 
monica. 


Twelve million music 
lovers, young and old, have 
learned to call the Hohner 





Harmonica ‘‘That Musical Pal of Mine.’”’ They know that there’s 
nothing like good music for happiness, and nothing like a Hohner 


for good music. 
Don’t hum—play it on a Hohner. 


and ask for the Free Instruction Book. 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150, New York City. 


Get one today—50c up— 


If you want a musical treat ask to hear 
Victor Record 19421, by Borrah Minevitch 


If your dealer is out 

















WELL, WELL, SO 
HIS MOTHER WASNT 
HIS wore’ AFTER 












HAPPY NEW YEAR, EVERYBODY! 
Best wishes for a—!! Now what do you 
know about that? Just as we thought we had 
put the lid down tightly on old 1924, the 


| bottom fell out of the box, and standing before 


us in full health is our biggest worry of the 
past twelve months—Old Idle Five Minutes! ! ! 
Now we have to begin all over again to keep 
him from getting ahead of us in 1925. Get 
busy, fellows—busy enough to make old I. F. 
M. feel like a fly in a’blizzard. Send in all the 
best jokes you have and let us see if we can’t 
make old I. F. M. die from laughing; we don’t 
seem to be able to kill him off any other way. 
And now, fellows, do your worst and send 
your best, and as a prize a Boy Scout Diary for 
1925 will be sent to the senders of jokes 
accepted for publication in this column. 


Think and Grin Winners 
Fred H. Husbands, Greenville, Texas; Scout 
Frank L. Dawson, Delaware, Ohio; Scout 
Richard O’Brien, Belleville, N. J.; Scout 
Donald Geer, San Diego, Calif.; Donald B. 
Read, Golden, Colo.; Morris Rubin, Oakland, 


| Calif.; Paul C. Linkous, Dublin, Va.; Henry 




















Moore, Bartlett, Texas; George Ponce, Wat- 
sonville, Calif.; Scout Jack E. Simpson, Den- 
ton, Texas; Lone Scout Chester S. Griggs, 
Savannah, New York; J. Leo Warren, Evans- 
ville, Indiana;’Carl Guyette, Eugene, Oregon; 
Irving Wiesenfeld, San Rafael, Calif. 





Just Acting 
Jack: When is an actor not an actor? 
Smack: Nine times out of ten. 


Swell 
Tom: Wanny see sumpin’ swell? 
Jim: What is it? 
Tom: Watch me blow up this balloon. 





Si 


Wow! 

First Scout: Did you see the new clerk at 
the sporting store? 

Second Scout: Yes, I went there to buy a 

pup tent and he tried to sell me a dog house! 







His Understandin 


Park Orator: Is there anything anybody 
would like to ask me? 

Small Boy: How much will you take for 
that box yer standin’ on. I want to make a 
rabbit hutch out of it. 





BOYS’ LIFE 






















So That’s Why 


“What makes your cat so small?” 
“T brought him up on condensed milk.” 


Merit Badges 
Tender: Wonder why they don’t have a 
merit badge for dishwashing. 
Foot: If they did 
enough badges. 


they couldn’t make 





We Wonder 
A scout gazing resignedly at the tough 
dinner served up by the new camp cook re- 
marked: “I wonder if this meat used to bawl 
and give milk, or whinney and pull a wagon!” 


Bright 
Dum (after overhearing a remark) : Inventors 
are never taken seriously. ; 
Bell: Never mind, even Edison made light of 
his theories. 
Sugar 
Old Gentleman: Willie, you should not eat 
all that sugar. 
Willie: It won’t hurt me, there’s some bread 
under it. 





Acquaintances 
Jack: Have you ever heard the great song, 
‘Peggy O’Neil?” 
Jim: Yes, why? 
Jack: Well, I know the man who wrote it. 


: y EWA 
, au SoG Snow, Beautiful Snow’? 


Jim: Did you ever hear the poem, “Snow, 


5 Jack: Yes, why? 
Jim: Why, I know several men that shoveled’ 
it. 
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He Stopped for a Period 
Teacher: Don’t you know that punctuation 
means that you pause? 
Bright Tenderfoot: Course, I do. An auto- 
mobile driver punctured his tire in front of our 
house Sunday and he paused for half an hour. 


Lost on the Count 


Mother: How many times have I told you to 
count 100 before fighting. 

Johnny: That’s what I did, but the other fel- 
low’s mother told him to count only ten. 


January 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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January first. Good resolutions, of course. 
Why not resolve to win a few prizes? And, 
anyway, it’s fun to try. 


Winners of October Prizes 
For Original Puzzles 
Burl F. Rogers, Kirkland, Texas, $3. 
John J. Grennan, 392 Pacific St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., $2. 
Roy Gant, 915 Adams Ave., Chillicothe, 
Ohio, $1. 
For Puzzle Answers 
Thomas Snowden, Jr., The Woodley, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $2. 
Edgar Darr, 2932 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, 
Tenn., $1. 


A Figure Eight 
(Winner of first prize) 
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Lert Sipe. Reading across: 1. An in- 
tended slight. 2. The Muse of history. 3. 
Extremely. 4. A ticket permitting free ad- 
mission. 5 (seven letters). To distend. 6. 
To snatch. 7. A tramp. 8. To submit to 


authority. 9. Smaller. 

Ricut Sipe. Reading across: 1. To leave 
out. 2. A garden implement. 3. At the sum- 
mit. 4. Final. 5. To distend. 6. A small 
island. 7. Destiny. 8. A point of the com- 


pass. g. Exploit. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the letters represented by the figures from 1 to 
17 will spell an organization and also to whom 
the organization appeals—Burt F’. RoGERs. 


A River Puzzle 


(Winner of second prize) 
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Reading across: 1. To consider moodily. 
2. To acquire knowledge. 3. Spirits that 
appear in the “Arabian Nights.” 4. A river 
of France. 5. A large number of persons. 6. 
Ago. 7. The lower part of any room. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
two lines of letters, reading downward, will each 
name a river. The letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 4 will spell a historic river, 
and the letters from 5 to 13 will spell a river 
which forms a boundary between two coun- 
tries.— JOHN J. GRENNAN. 


Double Acrostic 
(Winner of third prize) 
My primals, reading downward, and my 


finals, reading upward, each name a famous | 


{ top, R. 


woodsman. 

Reading across: 1. To hang loosely. 2. 
Movement. 3. An official representative from 
Rome at a foreign court. 4. A-valuable tropi- 
cal plant from which fishing poles are made. 
5. To bury. 6. An aviator. 7. Part of the 
eye. 8. To rely for support.—Roy Gant. 
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Word-square 


1. A tropical bird. 2. Odor. 3. A beautiful 
product of the sea. 4. Astonish. 5. Part of 
the United Kingdom.—R. D. Van Hoosier. 


A Scout Puzzle 
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Reading across: 1. Indifferent. 2. Pain. 


3. To debark. 4. A climbing plant. 5. 
Lazily. 6. Adjacent. 7. To wheedle. 8. 
Minerals. 9. Fragrance. 10: Plunder. 11. 


Mischievous little sprites. 12. To venture. 
13. To smile broadly. 14. Comfortable. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the fourteen initial letters will spell an honored 
name, and the letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 17 will name his office in the 
Boy Scouts’ organization.—Murray KEsTEN- 
BAUM. 

Diamond 

1. Inelegant. 2. A river of Switzerland. 3. 
A small city on the Rhone. 4. Covered with 
a helmet. 5. Prepared for action. 6. An 
inclosure for certain animals. 7. In Elegant.— 


M. JUSTEN. 
Double Diagonal 
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Reading across: 1. Chief. 2. In a cautious 
manner. 3. Petroleum. 4. To encourage. 
5. Achrysalis. 6. A feast. 7. Hardened. 

The diagonals from 1 to 2 and from 3 to 4 
will spell the name of the Signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence who outlived all of the 
other signers.—Pavut Yost. 


Answers to December Puzzles 
“Our Own” Acrostic. Initials, Puzzle- 
craft. From 1 to 8, Dan Beard; 9 to 18, Carl 
Akeley; 19 to 26, Elephant; 27 to 38, Think and 
Grin. Reading across: 1. Peacock. 2. Up- 
braid. 3. Zebrine. 4. Zealous. 5. Leopard. 
6. Entreat. 7. Charity. 8. Ransack. 9. 
Advance. to. Flannel. 11. Thought. 
Patriotic SQUARES. From 1 to ro, Wash- 
ington; 11 to 17, Lincoln; 18 to 26, Roosevelt; 
27 to 33, Harding; 34 to 42, Jefferson; 43 to 50, 
Garfield; 51 to 54, Poll; 55 to 57, Lee; 58 to 
65, Columbus; 66 to 70, Adams. I. Claw, 
leaf, does, mash. II. Gods, figs, Ruhr, leer. 
III. Hill, Inca, Nome, gnat. IV. Ring, spot, 
hobo, loon. V. Talk, veil, June, feed. 
ConNECTED Diamonps. I. S, pat, savor, 
II. R, dam, raven, Meg, N. III. R, 
wot, robin, tip, N. IV. N, not, notes, ten, S. 
Ziczac. Warren Harding. Reading across: 
1. Whimper. 2. Parapet. 3. Narrate. 4. 
Clarion. 5. Cornets. 6. Confine. 7. Screech. 
8. Nominal. 9. Mineral. 1o. Cordial. 11. 
Brigand. 12. Andiron. 13. Granite. 





What Do You Want to Be? 


(Continued from page 22) 











If he doesn’t have a knowledge of many 
things, he won’t know what his job is all 
about. 

On top of all this, he must be an educated 
man aside from engineering. He must 
be able to hold his own with all other 
kinds of men. The success of any professional 
man is largely dependent on his social contacts, 
and these, in the United States, are what the 
individual chooses to make them. The man 


1925 


who knows engineering but who has no fund of 
general knowledge and who is lacking in famili- 
arity with the arts, will find it difficult to rise 
beyond the position of expert clerk. The en- 
gineer, like everybody else, must be able to 
mix with people of all sorts. He may, at work, 
wear rough clothes, but he must know how to 
wear good clothes as well. He must know how 
to get along with and command forces of men 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Cut your — 
operating cost 


THIRTY years’ experience in 
the manufacture of dry bat- 
teries has enabled us within 
the past two years to steadily 
and greatly improve “B” 
Battery quality. Eveready 
“B” Batteries are now from 
two to three times better 
than ever before. 


Eveready “B” Batteries 
will long outlast any others, 
and are the most economical 
and dependable source of' 
plate current. These are 
strong statements, but they 
have been proved by tests in 
our own and in independent 
laboratories. Check them for 
yourself on your own radio 
set. Get Eveready “B” Bat- 
teries. 

There is an Eveready 
Radio Battery for every 
radio use. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NaTIONAL Carson Co., Inc. 
Headquarters for 
Radio Battery Information 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


~-they last longer 
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In he plunged, 
regardless — 


He couldn’t have held back had he 
wanted to. Not Dan, with the heart 
he had. Not Dan, whose love for every- 
one made him forget to love himself. 
Not Dan, hero and chum of every kid 
in the city—the man who had pulled 
many out of blazing prisons when all 
thought it impossible. Ride the careen- 
ing engine with Dan McCarthy— 
“Dangerous” Dan they called him— 
plunge with him into the belching, 
stifling smoke at the fire on New Cham- 
bers Street—the riskiest job that even 
he had ever tackled. Be sure to read 
this thrilling story of John A. Moroso’s, 
appearing in January in 


The e B * 
merican Doy 


“The Bigges. Brightest Best Magaznne for Boys in All the World 


Here’s good news for you fellows that 
have been writing us for some dope on 
basketball. In this issue four of the 
greatest coaches of boys’ basketball 
teams in the country explain their sys- 
tems and show you how to work them. 
And you'll be sure to need the informa- 
tion Coach Stagg, of the University 
of Chicago, gives on basketball tourna- 
ments. We'd advise you to put this 
in your scrap-book for future refer- 
ence. 

Kenneth Payson Kempton has another 
of his fine stories in this issue—“Con- 
traband,” a sea story told as only he 
can tell it. Always look for action and 
excitement in his tales. 

Connie Morgan and Tom Lansing 
are both in this issue—each playing a 
leading role in stirring adventures. 
Connie does a fine piece of detective 
work in the timber land of Michigan. 
While Tom battles through blizzards 
to save the lives of people threatened 
by a dread disease. 

A word about the big serials now 
running in THE AMERICAN Boy. You 
can pick up either “Mark Tidd in Italy” 
or “Quinby and Son,” read the clear 
synopsis and fall right into the story. 
Because you’ve missed the first part 
of these wonderful stories is no reason 
why you need miss the rest. And after 
you’ve read the January installments 
you'll be mighty careful not to miss 
any more. They’re great—both of 
them. 

To make sure you get every install- 
ment of these fine serials, and all the 
other corking stories you always find 
in THE AMERICAN Boy, send in the 
coupon below. A year’s subscription 
is the best way to be certain of getting 
THE AMERICAN Boy regularly, and 
also it costs less than if you buy a 
copy each month. Let’s hear from you. 
$2.00 a year by mail. 20 

cents a copy at news-stands. 
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selects a deserted hawk’s nest. 


iThe Readers’ 


RULES OF THIS DEPARTMENT: Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department, THE READERS’ 
PAGE, an original shorf story, an article describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, 
directions for making some article in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses. 
If the editors consider the contribution good enough to print they will accept it and pay for it. 


governing the department: 
Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should be 


accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the manuscript must appear the words “ For the Readers’ Page.” the 
name of the author and his age, if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout. his rank and troop number; his address; the number of 


words in the manuscript. 


Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words; how to make articles 
must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India ink. 
The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor to submit only Ais own original composition, but make no 


demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 
Address the envelope thus: 


200 Fifth Avenue 


THE READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 


Page 


The following are the rules 


New York City 





Some More Bird Pictures 
By Wilbur Long 


O MATTER where you go, whether to the 
mountains, the seashore, the deserts, the 
plains, the deep forests, or about the habita- 
tions of man, you will find birds of kinds. 
About the only places where you will find none 
are the bottom of the sea, and under the earth, 
yet even here some may be said to live, for 
certain species build their nests in holes dug 
in the ground and others live in caverns, or the 
mouths of caverns at least. True, they cannot 
live under the sea, but countless thousands 
live on and over it, and may descend deep 
beneath the surface in their 
search for food. 

Some species cannot 
seem to accept man, and 
live near him, but continue 
to move farther into the 
wilderness as man en- 
croaches upon their terri- 
tory, and, unless they 
change their habits, will 
eventually become extinct. 
Others, on the other hand, 
seem to rely on man for 
protection and build their 
nest and raise their young 
in close proximity to his 
home. Perhaps they feel 
that their natural enemies 
will not venture so near. 
Some, like the Robin, have 
abandoned | their 





Nest of a Redwing Blackbird 


former haunts, and are now very rarely found 
away from town or farmsteads. 


Of the three species represented in these 


photographs, one is a bird of the deep woods, 
one prefers old orchards and hedges, and the 
other is nearly always.found in swamp country. 


The first is the Great Horned Owl, and is 


the bird which terrifies every farm boy at some 
time in his life with his ghostly weird hoot. 
He usually lives in the deep woods, but some- 
times comes up around the house looking for 
chickens, and if he finds any roosting in the 
trees—good-by chicken. 
to feed the hungsy brood back in the hollow 
oak tree. 


He promptly goes 


The Great Horned Owl usually 
yuilds in a hollow tree, but sometimes he 
The eggs are 
aid very early, in February or March, but 


the young require a much longer period of time 
to become fully grown than do the young of 
most birds. 


The Great Horned Owl is a large bird, an 


ordinary specimen being about two feet long 
and having a wing spread of five or six feet. 
His claws are an inch long and as hard as iron 
and sharp as needles. 
he never gets loose. 
| thing small enough to carry away, but has 


Once they seize a rabbit 
He will eat any living 





























































Nest of a Kingbird 


no craw, as most birds 
have. This is a trait 
common to all Owls. The 
food is torn to pieces and 
swallowed, where the pow- 
erful juices in the stomach 
digest even the ends of 
the bones. All indigestible 
material is thrown up in 
the form of pellets. Con- 
trary to popular opinion, 
the Great Horned Owl can 
see in the daytime, though 
he prefers the hours of 
darkness. 

The Kingbird is noted 
more for being a scrapper 
than for anything else. 
He is not quite as large 
as a Robin, yet he is lord 
over all he surveys, and 
pity the Hawk, Owl or Crow that comes too 
close. The little warrior erects his battle flag, 
sounds his war cry and with much pleasure 
drives the intruder away. He has a small 
bunch of red feathers in the crown of his head, 
which are almost concealed, but when he be- 
comes angry this crest is elevated and is his 
battle flag. It is very amusing to see the tiny 
mite hovering over a wildly dodging bird a 
dozen times as large as himself, and tearing 
clouds of feathers from his back. 

The nest is usually built in old orchards 
that have been neglected for some time 
and have partly reverted to a wild state. 
The Kingbird belongs to the flycatcher family, 
and his food consists almost entirely of insects 
captured in the air. 

The Redwing Blackbird can be found almost 
any place where there is water. He makes 
a very beautiful sight as he balances on a long 
reed, the sun glinting on his shining black coat 
and scarlet shoulder bars. His mate, however, 
is a sober gray color, in order to be more in- 
conspicuous among the reeds as she sits on 
her nest. The nest is usually found over water, 
fastened to cat-tails or other water plants. In 
the fall the Redwings gather into flocks of 
countless thousands for a few weeks before the 
Southern migration. 


Leaf Printing 
By Lone Scout Russell Bowser 


In the September and November numbers 
of Boys’ Lire were articles on leaf printing. 
I have made experiments and found another 
and yet simpler way. Take a standard self- 
inking pad and press the leaf on it until its 
surface is covered, then lay your sheet of 
paper on a smooth surface and lay the leaf, 
ink side down, on it and press a sheet on it; 
then remove and the leaf on the under sheet 
will appear the perfect print. The leaf of the 


A Great 
Horned Owl 





woodvine is fine for experiments. 
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Send for : 
These Free Targets 


and full information about our shooting contest 
which you can enter free. 

Wouldn’t you like to be the best shot in your 
neighborhood? Practice with the free targets we'll 
send: you and remember to use Bulls Eye BBs. 

The secret of good shooting is to get the best am- 
munition you can, That’s why steel Bulls Eye BBs 
are so good. You will shoot straight with them. 
They won’t stick in your gun, and you can use them 
over and over again because they do not flatten out. 

If you want to be an expert marksman with 
your new rifle we will help you. If your hardware 
dealer doesn’t carry Bulls Eye BBs send us his 
name and address, together with sc in stamps and 
your name and address. We will then send you a 
sample tube of smooth, shiny stee! Bulls Eye BBs, 
also free targets to practice shooting on. Ask 
your dealer for the Nickel Size Tube. 


BULLS EYE 


Drawing Easily Learned 


Haven’t you often wished that you could 
draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch ¢ 
some pretty face, etc.? You can do all of 
these things. One of America’s most fa- 
mous Cartoonists and illustrators has 
developed a great, simple system for 
success in all branches of Commer- 
cial Art. This system has revolu- - 
tionized the entire theory of draw- 
ing. It means that drawing can be 
as easy for you as writing—much 
simpler than learning shorthand, | 
bookkeeping or typewriting. We are 
now placing this original system for 
learning Drawing, Art and Cartooning, 
consisting of 34 lessons with over 500 
illustrations, within reach of every one. 
If you will devote a few hours each 
week to the Course WE ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEE that you will learn to 
draw and draw well before you_ have 
half finished the Course. If we fail to 
make this elaim good, we will refund 
every cent paid us. By eliminating a 
large office force for answering corre- 
spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we 
are enabled to make a price of $2.98, 
the cheapest price ever known for a 
high-grade, home study course. 
Many have sent us letters similar to that of Rob’t P. Davis 
of Detroit, who wrote: “I can’t see how you ask so little, 
when others with inferior Courses get from $20 to $60 
for theirs. It is more than I expected.” Learn to draw. 
It is a big asset, no matter what field you are in. 


FREE: !f "02, oréer Send No Money 


ce, we wiil include a Just order the Course, and on arrival 
drawing outfit, consisting | pay postman only . . . 

of artist’s pencils, pens, plus a few cents postage, $2 98 
paper, erasers, umb payment in full for the - 
tacks, ete., enabling you] entire Course and Free Drawing 
to to work without any Outfit. If not entirely satisfied, return 
additional cost. 


within five days and we will REFUND 
LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 572-E, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


































MONEY. Address: 
Orders from outside the U. S. are payable $3.24 cash with order 


We Pay Boys 
A Man’s Salary 


BOYS, if you want to earn a lot of 
money, work for Doubleday, Page & 
Company, publishers of World’s Work, 
Country Life, Radio Broadcast and 
other popular magazines. We will pay 
you as much as we pay grown men. 
Write and ask to be our representative. 





Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Garden City New York 


“uth 3 ft. Telescope 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


An Unusual Incident 
By Scout Hilton B, Rufty, Jr 


Four or five years ago, long before I ever 

became a scout, I made myself a bird 
trap. It was fashioned so that when I pulled 
the string, the small wooden prop would fall 
from the trap and the trap itself would col- 
lapse, imprisoning the unfortunate bird which 
happened to be under it at that time. 

After setting it in a favorable place (which 
our feathered friends often patronized on 
account of the chickens being fed at that spot) 
I scattered a quantity of chicken feed under- 
neath and placed a pan of water nearby, for 
it was hot and I thou®ht that the water would 
lure them to the place. I then retired to the 
window of the garage (of course being on the 
inside) and held the string tightly and peered 
through the shadows in search of prey. 

Before proceeding any farther, it may prob- 
ably be wise to tell you that I did not massacre 
the poor birds in cold blood. I couldn’t have 
done that at @hy rate. But I did wish to put 
them in a large cage which I had constructed 
out of six old window screens. 

Presently (it seemed hours to me) a number 
of English sparrows came circling down. They 
looked critically at the trap and hopped from 
side to side chirping to one another as if won- 
dering what it could be. Finally one of them 
rushed through the trap and seeing that nothing 
occurred stepped gingerly in and pecked at the 
tempting grains. The third, a bit timid, held 
back for some time but at last ventured into 
the trap and, her mind at rest, ate quietly with 
her mate (not to say “quietly” either, for they 
cracked the grains with their strong little bills 
and made a rather loud noise in doing so). 

I pulled the string. 

Rushing to the scene of disaster I saw that 
the trap had fallen on the little female’s head. 
I raised the edges of the trap, expecting her to 
fly away, but she only lay still and gasped a 
little. Upon looking at her head, I saw that 
it was red with blood. Instantly I was filled 
with remorse and carried her to the house 
where I put some water on her, which appar- 
ently had little or no effect. 

I then carried her to the trap and laid her on 
the grass and—heartless it may seem to you, 
and it was—I left her there in the grass hoping 
that she would lure other birds to the spot! 
Why I did it I couldn’t tell after what had 
just occurred; until this day I wonder why; but 
I went to where my string and prop lay, and 
put the trap again into position. 

Just then, my mother called me and I went 
into the house. In fifteen minutes I went again 
to the garage window. I saw a large flock of 
possibly fifteen birds which hopped and flew and 
chirped but which did not venture under the 
trap. I wasamazed and glancing about I looked 
at the place in which the wounded sparrow lay, 
and wonders of wonders!! Another female spar- 
row was giving her water from her own mouth. 
I was so astonished that one could have 
knocked me over with a feather. Then the 
“Good Samaritan” (and that is just what one 
might call her) went directly under the trap, 
and picked up a grain of feed in her beak, 
crushed it and carried it back to the sick bird. 
But with a little jerk, the latter stretched out 
her wings, and closing her eyes died. 

This sounds like a “fish story,’’ doesn’t it? 
But, Scouts, it is true. 

Since that day, fortunately, I have not 
harmed any bird for any reason and that 
memorable lesson has taught me more than 
just “Bird Sense.” 





The Cowbird 
By John J. Grennon 


~~ ented. - apoanas to me is some- 
She oe t A to construct herself 


a nest. 

Instead she parks the five or six or seven 
eggs she’s laid, 

Within a nest some other poor, hard-working 
bird has made. " 

Nor does she feel the least remorse when 
such a turn is done, 

For raising offsprings should, she thinks, pro- 
vide a lot of fun 

And as is right she always shares her joys, 
however small, 

And so, to prove that she means well, she 
gives away them all. 











A Brigand Steak 
By William C. Banta, Jr. 


OUR last meal in camp was at hand. For 
two eventful weeks a fellow scout and 
myself had been enjoying ourselves with swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, hiking, and exploring at 
a beautifully situated natural lake in the Adi- 
trondack Mountains of New York State. 
We sadly regretted that it was now time to 
break camp and hit the trail for home. 

It fell on me to prepare our last repast, and 
although I am not considered an exceptionally 
good cook, I was determined to make this 
the best meal of our little outing. 

My chum was busily tinkering with the 
engine of the motor dory that was to take us 
and our duffle to the railroad station at the 
other end of the lake and as I turned to look 
into the larder I smiled as I thought of the 
look that would appear on his face when he 
saw the meal that would soon tickle his ap- 
petite. When I looked at our provisions my 
heart sank a little, for, besides cocoa and 
cookies, we had only some steak, half a slab 
of bacon, and a bag of young tender onions 
on which to make a hearty meal. 

I didn’t see what kind of a novelty I could 
cook with that combination but presently an 
old hunter’s formula for cooking steak flashed 
into my head. After walking into the woods 
a short distance, I returned with a piece of 
green hard maple. It was about six feet long 
and tapered at one end to the thickness of a 
lead pencil. With my hunting knife I quickly 
peeled off the outer bark for about three 
feet at the tapered end. The other end was 
stuck into the ground so that it leaned over 
the fire and while the sap simmered I sliced 
the steak quite thin and cut it into pieces 
about one and one-half inches square. On 
the peeled stick I strung the pieces of steak, 
alternating with folded pieces of bacon. An 
onion was strung between each piece of meat. 

When my fire had burned down to a bed of 
coals I held the brigand steak over them. The 
food was nicely roasted to a turn while I slowly 
revolved the stick in my hands. Then we 
unstrung the savory necklace, added salt and 
pepper, and fell to. 

It is almost needless to say that every bit 
of that steak disappeared within fifteen min- 
utes. When the meal was over, mychum 
enthusiastically informed me that I was the 
best camp cook he knew—and that he would 
have me make a brigand steak every time we 
were in the woods together. 











What Do Sask ‘Want ¢ to Be? 


(Continued from page 47) 








who work with their hands; similarly, he must 
know how to get along with the men who pro- 
mote, finance, and manage the great under- 
takings which furnish him with a livelihood. 
The foundation of many a big contract has 
been laid at the dinner table, even though 
business was never discussed at the time. His- 
tory, economics, literature and languages are 
valuable assets to any man, regardless of his 
vocation. He must know the world of men. 
Because this is an age of machinery, the field 
for engineering in all fields is great and growing. 
Some young men hesitate to embark on the 
profession because they have heard it said that 
there are too many engineers already. In this 
connection it should be remembered that there 
are not and never will be too many great 
engineers—men who know how to do new 
and daring things that have never been done 
before. It is true in every profession—as it 
always has been and always will be—that 


1925 


there is plenty of room at the top. Get up 
there and you won’t be crowded. ‘The price is 
merely honest work and lots of it. 

It’s a well-paid profession for the great 
engineer. There are probably thousands of 
engineers who will never make more than 
$2,500 a year. There are others, however, who 
make from $5,000 to $10,000 and more. Do 
something that’s never been done before and 
your fortune is made. Every nowand then some 
corporation is asking some engineer to do some 
almost impossible task—and he’s doing it. 

Accuracy is an absolute necessity in an en- 
gineer. The engineer cannot be satisfied with 
generalities and near-facts. He must be ac- 
curate and the only way to be so is to cultivate 
accuracy as an everyday habit. The import- 
ance of little facts cannot be overlooked. They 
have just built a new vehicular tunnel under 
the Hudson River over a mile long to enable 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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‘Liquid Rubber” ready for a 
journey half way around the world 


As it comes from the tree, rubber is a white fluid 
that looks like milk. 

They sometimes call it rubber-milk—but its real 
name is latex. 

Like milk, latex quickly spoils. That’s why for 
years they extracted the rubber within a few hours 
after the latex came from the tree. 

Today, they have found a way to preserve latex. 
On the world’s largest rubber plantation in Su- 
matra latex is stored for days in monster tanks, 
from which it is pumped into steamers that carry 
it halfway round the world. 

On this plantation—owned by the makers of 
Keds—latex is produced under almost perfect con- 
ditions. It yields some of the finest rubber the 
world has ever seen. 

This is the rubber that goes into Keds. It gives 
to the Keds sole a lightness and spring that can 
never be obtained with ordinary rubber. It’s this 
rubber that makes Keds soles so tough they out- 
wear other soles. It explains why Keds are the 
standard by which all canvas rubber-soled shoes 
are judged. 

Keds vary in price according to grade, size and type—from $1.25 
to $4.50. But remember— Keds are made only by the United States 


Rubber Company. And every real Keds has the name Keds on the 
shoe. No other shoe can give you real Keds service. 





Our Keds Hand-book for Boys contains rules for basketball and hand- 
ball, as well as interesting information on camping and dozens of other 
things. Sent free if you address Dept. 830,1790 Broadway, New York, 


United States Rubber Company 




















A Keds ozford model—designed for 
general wear as well as for sports 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


THEY ARE NOT KEDS UNLESS THE NAME KEDS IS ON THE SHOE 














The special Keds basketball shoe 
—unequalled for floor grip 

















CARTOONING 


Now Made Amazingly Easy 


T’S all like a fascinating game—this 
new home-study method of learning 
cartooning. You start with the basic 

principles of cartoon-making. Then you learn 
the little tricks of originating cartoon-ideas, the 
secrets of action, expression, and exaggeration. 
You progress rapidly through serious cartoon- 
ing, comics, caricaturing, sport and animated 
cartooning until almost before you realize it you 
are drawing striking cartoons that SELL. 
Many students of this method have sold enough 
work while taking their courses to pay for them 
many times over! 


Over $100 a Week 


Learn cartooning this easy way. Never has the 
demand for cartoons been so great. Today mag- 
azines, newspapers, advertisers and movies use 
them by the thousands. No matter how poorly you 
draw now, you can quickly qualify for one of the 
attractive positions in this fast-growing business. 

Just think of earning $3,000 to $20,000 a year 
for this work that is play. Successful-cartoonists 
often get $25 to over $100 for single cartoons. Then 
there 1s the joy of the work itself—the thrill of see- 
ing your own cartoon ideas in print. 


Send for Free Book 


Mail coupon today for our handsomely illus- 
trated book, which is crammed full of up-to-date 
interesting facts about cartooning. It gives you 
an outline of the whole field of cartooning, de- 
scribes the opportunities for you in this business, 
and explains in detail all about this new method 
which makes cartooning so pleasant to learn. Send 
for it today! 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Room 561C 1113-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Washington School of Caccocaing, 

Room 561C, 1113-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Please send me your Free Book on Cartooning, and 

details of your home-study method. 
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SNUFFLING HEAD COLDS 
cleared up quickly by 
applying in the nos- 

antiseptic, healing 


“Inentholatum 


rite for free sample 
Menthbolatum Co., N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 

















Dan Beard’s Scouting Section 
(Concluded from page 26 














spread the wings of the butterflies flat. Heavy 
bristol board or card-board, bent down the 
center like Fig. 3 will do, though a wooden 
drying board is better. Collect corks this winter 
on which to pin your specimens when they are 
dried. Glue the corks to a box, cutting them 
off to the same height to look neat. 

You will need a poison jar to kill your butter- 





flies painlessly. A screw top glass jar big enough 
to hold the specimen, without bruising it, will do. 
Put a wad of cotton soaked with chloroform 
under a blotter in the bottom of the jar. Or 
have your druggist make a cyanide jar out of a 
small piece of cyanide dissolved in plaster of 
Paris, and allowed to harden in the bottom. 
These are deadly poisons. Handle with care. 

Ordinary pins will not injure your butter- 
flies; use needles for very small specimens. 
All sorts of odd-sized boxes and wide-mouthed 
jars will be useful. Save all you find. 

With this equipment you will be all set to 
start a good collection when the warm weather 
comes. 

For books on butterflies see “Bugs, Butter- 
flies and Beetles,” by Dan Beard; “How to 
Know Butterflies,” by J. H. Comstock; 
“The Butterfly Book,” by W. J. Holland. Of 


course you have read the material on insects in 
the “Boy’s Handbook.” The new Merit 


Badge pamphlet on “Insect Life” will be off | 


the press shortly. The F. B. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, have a helpful free pamphlet. 

2. There were over 5,000 scouts in Alabama 
last year. There are 60 Eagle Scouts there. 

3- A scout never is obliged to leave Scouting 
on account of his age. When he is 18 he may 
become an assistant scoutmaster ‘and when he 
is 21 he can become a scoutmaster and con- 
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ducts the troop himself. “Once a,Scout always 
a Scout.” 








Pemmican 

1. Can you tell me where I can secure Pem- 
mican? 

If this information is not available can you 
tell me the process of its making? 

2. Is Latin acceptable in the merit badge for 
interpreting? Is Esperanto?—S. V. Racno, 
a Fb. 

1. I doubt whether you would be able to 
make pemmican yourself. If, however, you 
care to wr te to Col. David Abercrombie, care 
of Boys’ Lire, he might be able to give you 
the recipe used to make pemmican. 

2. Latin is a dead language and so is not 
acceptable for the Interpreting Merit Badge. 
Esperanto may be used. 
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our holly will soon be gone. 
use of holly this Christmas. 


ase 


I HAVE received an urgent appeal from the Outdoor Nature Club of Houston, 
Tex., that we use substitutes for holly for Christmas decorations. 

danger that the present demand will shortly exterminate our native holly. There 

are even now too few plants to supply the market, and if we do not use substitutes 

I hope BOYS’ LIFE will urge every one against the 


There is grave 


Dantet C. BEarp. 











| Why-I-Subscribed Contest 
| Winner—Glenn W. Naves (age 17), Marshall, N.C. 














REMEMBER very well the first copy of 

Boys’ Lire that Isaw. It was the autumn 
of 1923. I had been interested in the Boy 
Scouts of America and the magazine Boys’ 
Lire for a long time, so I wrote the publishers 
a letter requesting a sample copy and subscrip- 
tion rates. 

I remember the day it came. My father 
and I were putting a new roof on the big log 
cabin that serves us for a home. 

My job was to remove the nails from the old 
boards as father tore them off the roof. 

When twelve o’clock came I decided to go 
after our mail. Our mail box is about one- 
half mile from home and our mail is carried 
by anR.F.D carrier. I walked ata fast pace 
and soon reached the box. I quickly jerked 
open the lid and there was a magazine for me. 
Tearing off the wrapper, I saw it was the copy 
of Boys’ Lire I had sent for. It was the 
October, 1923, issue. 

As I walked back home, I turned the pages 
of the magazine and became so interested that 
I walked out of the road several times. 

The magazine soon got a “strange hold” 
on me and I could stand it no longer. I sat 
down in the leaves by the road side and began 
to read. I don’t remember how long I sat 
there, but when I reached home father was busy 
at work and dinner was over with. I grabbed 
my hammer and attacked the board pile but 
my mind was not on my work and every time 
I caught up with my work I grabbed the maga- 
zine. 

I live on a little mountain farm and my 
chances to make money are not many, so it 
was some time before I subscribed. In the 





interim I read my only copy of Boys’ Lire until 
it was almost worn out and [I resolved that 
some way or other I would get money to pay 
for a subscription. 

When spring came, my home town started 
on a new road and I grabbed a job. All 
summer I worked ten hours and walked six 
miles per day to work. My employer, Mr. 
A. Johnson of Marshall, N. C., canverify this 
statement. 

My wages were from two to two and one- 
half dollars per day and soon I had a nice 
amount of money. 

On September 16, 1924, I subscribed to 
Boys’ Lire and joined the Boy Scouts as 
a Pioneer Scout. And the day I did this was 
one of the happiest in my life. 

For two months, Boys’ Lire has been com- 
ing to our lonely mountain home and the entire 
family, read it. 

1 am trying my best to get ahead in my scout 
work but as I have no one to work with it is 
a hard road and if it wasn’t for Boys’ Lire 
I don’t guess I would be much of a scout. 

I am not going to be by myself long as I have 
persuaded a boy three miles from home to 
join the scouts and when we get together we 
have some great times. We are going to 
organize a troop just as early as we can and 
several boys in my home town are interested 
and we are going after them. 

All the fellows around here are crazy over 
the magazine and I lend my copies until they 
are almost worn out. 

We are going to have a troop of Boy Scouts 
in our town (it is about three miles from home) 
if hard work will get it and I am sure it will. 
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Look for the name 
Auto Wheel 


When you get your coaster-wagon be 
sure it has “‘Auto-Wheel Coaster’ painted 


on the sides. Don’t be misled for there are 
plenty of cheap imitations but none that 
equals the Auto-Wheel in degjgn, service or 
speed. 

Lots of boys who have just ordinary coast- 
ers now wish they had Auto-Wheels. So 
tear out this ad—hand it to your dad or 
mother and tell them to insist on getting an 
Auto-Wheel—just as illustrated above. 

Only an Auto-Wheel will stand good hard 
play day in and day out. We put our name 
on every wagon we make, so see that you 
get an Auto-Wheel, 


It Means Quality— 
Not Just a Coaster 


Built of seasoned ash by trained mechanics. 


Just the kind of wagon you want. 

Write for Catalog which 
shows all models of the 
Auto-Wheel Coaster and 
the Auto-Cart, the Auto- 
Wheel’s junior companion 
for your little brother and 
sister. Send the names and 
addresses of three coaster 
wagon dealers in your 
town, telling which ones 
sell the Auto-Wheel, and we 
will give you a year’s sub- 
scription FREE to the 
oe a Spokes- 
man,” a dandy magazine 
Auto Scooter for boys like you. 


AUTO-WHEEL COASTER CO., Inc. 
7. 


North Tonawanda, N. 
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LISTEN TO JIMMY 


Does your subscription expire 
now? Or soon? Better renew 
now. These big copies are going 
fast. Noktody wants to miss the 


stories now! Better head for the 
mail box, Buddy. 


AND SAY 


Did you read how Ogle Ashley 
made $13.50 in 3 days with BOYS’ 
LIFE? See page 62. 


You can do it, too. 


How Much Cash Do You Need? 
Tell it to BOYS’ LIFE 











200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


January 







































The Shame of Motley. 
(Continued from page 29) 




















know that under my motley was buried the 
identity of a man patrician-born was something 
infinitely worse. For, however vile the trade 
of a Fool may be, it is not half so vile for a 
low-born clod who is too indolent or too sickly 
to do honest work as for one who has accepted 
it out of a half-cowardice and persevered in it 
through very sloth. 

Yet on that night and after all that had 
‘chanced, no matter how my cheeks might burn 
in the gloom as I rode beside her, I was glad 
for once to tell that ignominious story, glad 
that she should know what weight of circum- 
stance had driven me to wear my hideous 
livery 

But since my story dealt oddly with that 
Lord of Pesaro, the kinsman whose shelter 
she was now upon her way to seek, I must first 
assure myself that the candor to which I was 
disposed would not offend. 

“Does it happen, Madonna,” I inquired, 
“that you are well acquainted with the Lord 
of Pesaro?” 

“Nay; I have never seen him,” answered 
she. “When he was at Rom e, a year ago, in the 
service of the Pope, .I was at my studies in the 
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convent. His father was my father’s cousin, 
so that my kinship is none so near. Why do 
you ask?” 


“Because my story deals with him, Ma- 
donna, and it is no pretty tale. Not such a 
nattative as I should choose wherewith to 
entertain you. Still, since you have asked for 
it, you shall hear it. 

“Tt was in the year that Giovanni Sforza, 
Lord of Pesaro, celebrated his nuptials with 
the Lady Lucrezia Borgia—three years ago, 
therefore—that one morning there rode into the 
courtyard of his castle of Pesaro a tall and lean 
young man on a tall and lean old _ horse. 
He was garbed and harnessed after a fashion 
that proclaimed him half-knight, half-peasant, 
and caused the castle lacqueys to eye him with 
amusement and greet him with derision. 
Lacqueys are great arbiters of fashion. 

“In a loud, imperious voice this cockerel 
called for Giovanni, Lord of Pesaro, whereupon, 
resenting the insolence of his manner, the men- 
at-arms would have driven him out without 
more ado. But it chanced that from one of the 
windows of his stronghold the tyrant espied 
his odd visitor. He was in a mood that craved 
amusement, and marvelling what madman 
might be this, he made his way below and bade 
them stand back and let me speak—for I, 
Madonna, was that lean young man. 

“Are you,’ quoth I, ‘the Lord of Pesaro?’ 

“‘He answered me courteously that he was, 
whereupon I did my errand to him. I flung 
my gauntlet of buffalo-hide at his feet in gage 
of battle. 

“*Vour father,’ said I, ‘Costanzo of Pesaro, 
was a foul brigand, who robbed my father of 
his castle and lands of Biancomonte, leaving 
him to a needy and poverty-stricken old age. 
I am here to avenge upon your father’s son 
my father’s wrongs; I am here to redeem my 
castle and my lands. If so be that you are a 
true knight, you will take up the challenge that 
I fling you, and you will do battle with me, 
on horse or foot, and with whatsoever arms 
you shall decree, God defending him that has 
justice on his side.’ 

“Knowing the world as I know it now, Ma- 
donna,” I interpolated, “I realize the folly of 
that act of mine. But in those days my views 
belonged to a long-departed age of chivalry, 
of which I had learnt from such books as came 
my way at Biancomonte, and which I believed 
was the life of to-day in the world of men. It 
was a thing for which some tyrants would 
have had me broken on the wheel. But Gio- 
vanni Sforza never so much as manifested 
anger. There was a complacent smile on his 
white face and his fingers toyed carelessly with 
his beard. 

“T waited patiently, very haughty of mien 
and very fierce at heart, and when the amuse- 
ment began to fade from his eyes, I begged 
th at he would deliv er me his answer. 

‘*My answer,’ quoth he, ‘is that you get 
you back to the ’place from whence you came, 
and render thanks to God on your knees 
every morning of the life I am sparing you that 
Giovanni Sforza is more entertained than 
affronted by your frenzy.’ 

“At his words I went crimson from chin to 
brow. 

“<TDo you disdain me?’ I questioned, chok- 
ing with rage. He turned with a shrug and a 
laugh, and bade one of his men to give this 
cavalier his glove, and conduct him from the 
castle. Several that had stood at hand made 
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shift to obey him, whereat I fell into such a 
blind, unreasoning fury that incontinently I 
drew my sword, and laid about me. They were 
many, I was but one; and they were not long 
in overpowering me and dragging me from my 
horse. 

“They bound me fast, and Giovanni ‘bade 
them let me have a priest, then get me hanged 
without delay. Had he done that, the world 
being as it is, perhaps none could blame him. 
But he elected to spare my life, yet on such 
terms as I could never have accepted had it not 
been for the consideration of my poor widowed 
mother, whom I had left in the hills of Bian- 
comonte whilst I went forth to seek my fortune 
—such was the tale I had told her. I was her 
sole support, her only hope in life; and my 
death must have been her own, if not from grief, 
why then from very want. The thought of 
that poor old woman crushed my spirit as I 
sat in durance waiting for my end, and when 
the priest came, whom they had sent to shrive 
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me, he found me weeping, which he took to 
argue a contrite heart. He bore the tale of it 
to Giovanni, and the Lord of Pesaro came to 
visit me in consequence, and found me sorely 
changed from my furious mood of some hours 
earlier. 

“T was a very coward, I own; but it was for 
my mother’s sake. If I feared death, it was 
a I bethought me of what it must mean | 
to her. 


“At sight of Giovanni I cast myself at his | 
feet, and with tears in my eyes and in heart- | 


rending tones, bespeaking a humility as great | 
as had been my erstwhile arrogance, I begged 
my life of him. I told him the truth—that for 
myself I was not afraid to die, but that I had 
a mother in the hills who was dependent 
on me, and who must starve if I were thus 
cut off. 

“He watched me with his moody eyes, a 
saturnine smile about his lips. Then of a 
sudden he shook with a silent mirth, whose 
evil, malicious depth I was far indeed from 
suspecting. He asked me would I take solemn 
oath that if he spared my life I would never 
again raise my hand against him. That oath 
I took with a greediness born of my fear of the 
death that was impending. 

“*You have been wise,’ said he, ‘and you 
shall have your life on one condition—that 
you devote it to my service.’ 

“Even that will I do,” I answered readily. 
He turned to an attendant, and ordered him to 
go fetch a suit of motley. No word passed 
between us until that man returned with those 
garish garments. -Then Giovanni smiled on 
me in his mocking, infernal way. 

“*Not that,’ I cried, guessing his purpose. 

“** Aye, that,’ he answered me; ‘that or the 
hangman’s noose. A man who could devise so 
monstrous a jest as was your challenge to the 
Tyrant of Pesaro should be a merry fellow if 
he would. I need such a one. There are two 
Fools at my Court, but they are mere tumblers, 
deformed vermin that excite as much disgust 
as mirth. I need a sprightlier man, a man of 
some learning and more drollery; such a man, 
in short, as you would seem to be.’ 

“T recoiled in horror and disgust. Was this 
his clemency—this sparing of my life that he 
might submit it to an eternal shame? For a 
moment my mother was forgotten. I thought 
only of myself, and I grew resolved to hang. 

“*When you spoke of service,’ said I, ‘I 
thought of service of an honorable sort.’ 

““*The service that I offer you is honorable,’ 
he said, with cold amusement. ‘Indeed, re- 
membering that your life was forfeit, you 
should account yourself most fortunate. You 
shall be well housed and well fed, you shall 
wear silk and lie in fine linen, on condition 
that you are merry. If you prove dull, our 
castellan shall have you whipped—for such a 
one as you could not be dull save out of sullen- 
ness, of which we shall seek to cure you if you 
show signs of it.’ 

“**T will not do it,’ I cried, ‘it were too base.’ 

““¢My friend,’ he answered me, ‘the choice 
is yours. You shall have an hour in which to 
resolve what you will do. When they open 
this door for you at sunset, come forth clad 
as you are, and you shall hang. If you prefer 
to live, then don me that robe and cap of 
motley, and, on condition that you are merry, 
life is yours.’’ 

I paused a moment. Our horses were moving 
slowly, for the tale engrossed us both, me in the 
telling, her in the hearing. Presently. — 

“I need not harass you with the tient 
that were mine during that hour, Madonna. 
Rather let me ask you: how should a man so 


“It’s the ‘cat’s meow.’ I’ve made 
twice as much money since I’ve 
| had mine. Get through in half the 
time—it makes a fellow feel great. 


“I don’t have to keep asking 
Dad for money any more— and 
I’ve paid for the bike out of my 
earnings the first few months. 


“Be sure you get a New Depar- 
ture coaster brake. It’s half the 
wheel. You can coast a lot of the 
time, and slow right down in a 
jiffy when you need to.” 

You can get a New Departure equipped 
bicycle from your dealer; or your present 
bicycle can be easily fitted with a New 
Departure. a ie 


If your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 

Send today for illustrated story “‘Billy’s 
oa Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll 

ike it. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn. 
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The New Departure 
is simple, strong, and 
sturdy—easy running 
at al] times. One of 
the reasons for its 
success are the larger, 
stronger steel balls 
on which it runs— 
three sets of them 
contained in a single 
hub. Spin a New 
Departure equipped 
rear wheel and see 
how long it will run. 

















MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


ye CAN earn money at home in your 
spare time making show cards. No can- 
Vassing or soliciting. We show you how, 
supply you work at home no matter where 
ae live and pay you cash for all work done. 

ull particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM, LTD. 
52 Adams Building Toronto, Canada 























Camp Ottertrail 


Lakes-Woods Camp for Boys 





Cruising, Fishing and Scouting in 
Algonquin Park, Ontario 





For information write 
CLAUDE R. LaBARRE 
17472 Northwood Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 
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Railway Postal Clerks J FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. T173, Rochester, N. ¥. 


! Sirs: yo me without charge (1) Specimen Relow 


i Postal Clerk Examination questions. (2) List of U. 
MEN—BOYS 18 or Over Government jobs obtainable. (3) free sample 
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LOOK 


at my brand new 

Ranger bike—just 
got.it this morning 
right from the factory. 
A peach, isn’t it? Look 
at that horn—electric 
headlight, too! And aren’t those nifty 
tires?’—they’re Samson Red Velvets. 
Coaster Brake, Tool Box, Carrier, 
Stand and everything else I want on 
it, and in the Tool Box. 


It was delivered to me FREE! 


I got this Ranger on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 
That is, I get to ride it for 30 days and can 
then return it at factory expense (without it 
costing mea penny) if I should decide I don’t 
want to keepit. But, Gee, I'll never want to 
do that—this is the most wonderful bike in 
the world—I wouldn’t take anything for it. 


16c a day pays for it— 


If I keep the Ranger, the factory will let 
me pay for it at the rate of only $5 a month, 
which amounts to just about 16c a day. Say, 
I can earn more than that in an hour or so 
a day—pay for it myself, by carrying pack- 
ages, newspapers or delivering goods for 
stores. Everybody says there’s lots of odd 
jobs for boys with speedy bikes. 


I had my choice of 44 styles 


The Mead Company makes all kinds of 
bikes, indifferent colors. Motorbikes, Camel- 
backs, Sport Models, Roadsters and Racers 
for men and boys; girls’ and ladies’ models, 
too. Prices are $21.50 and up. By buying 
right from the Mead factory you get factory 
prices and can save a lot, besides getting a 
brand new bike—not one that is old and 
shop-worn, 


TIRES—SUNDRIES-PARTS 


In the big, free Ranger catalog which shows 
pictures of all bikes in large size and in 
actual colors, you will also find pictures and 
descriptions of hundreds of tires, saddles, 
pedals, lamps, horns, carriers, chains, 
coaster brakes, built-up wheels, etc., etc., 
that will fit any bicycle. You can buy these, 
too, at dow factory prices. 


Send for Free Ranger Catalog 


That's what I did. Then showed it to Dad. And Dad 
did the rest. That is he helped me pick out the bike 
I wanted and fixed it up with the factory tosend it 
to me on approval and trial. Just write a postal or 
letter and mail it today and they'll send you the free 
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placed make choice to be full worthy of the 
office proffered him?” 

There was a moment’s silence while she 
pondered. 

“Why,” she answered me, at last, “a fool I 
take it would have chosen death: the wise 
man life, since it must hold the hope of better 
days.” 

“And since it asked a man of wit to play the 
fool to such a tune as the Lerd Giovanni piped, 
that wise young man chose life and folly. But 
was that choice indeed so wise? The story 
ends not there. That young man whose early 
life had been one of hardships found himself, 
indeed, well-housed and fed as the Lord Gio- 
vanni had promised him, and so he fell into a 
slothful spirit, and was content to play the 
Fool for bed and board. 

“There were times when conscience knocked 
loudly at my heart, and I was tortured with 
shame to see myself in the garb of Fools, the 
sport of all, from prince to scullion. But in 
the three years that [ had dwelt at Pesaro my 
identity had been forgotten by the few who 
had ever been aware of it. Moreover, a court 
is a place of changes, and in three years there 
had been such comings and goings at the Court 
of Giovanni Sforza, that not more than one or 
two remained of those that had inhabited it 
when first I entered on my existence there. 
| Thus had my position grown steadily more 
| bearable. I was just a jester and no more, 
|} and so, in a measure—though I blush to say 
it—I grew content. I gathered consolation 
from the fact that there were not any who now 
remembered the story of my coming to Pesaro, 
or who knew of the cowardliness I had been 
guilty of when I consented to mask myself in 
the motley and assume the name of Boccadoro. 
| counted on the Lord Giovanni's generosity 
to let things continue thus, and, meanwhile, 
I provided for my mother out of the vails that 
were earned me by my shame. But there came 
a day when Giovanni in evil wantonness of 
spirit chose to make merry at the Fool's 
expense. 

“To be held up to scorn and ridicule is a 
part of the trade of such as I, and had it been 
just Boccadoro whom Giovanni had exposed to. 
the derision of his Court, haply I had been his 
jester still. But such poor sport as that would 
have satisfied but ill the deep-seated malice of 
his soul. The man whom his cruel mockery 
crucified for their entertainment was. Lazzaro 
Biancomonte, whom he revealed to them, re- 
lating in his own fashion the tale I have told 


you. 
‘At that I rebelled, and I said such things to 
him in that hour, before all his Court, as a man 
may not say to a prince and live. Passion 
surged up in him, and he ordered his castellan 
to flog me to the bone—in short, to slay me with 
a whip. 
“From that punishment I was saved by the 
intercessions of Madonna Lucrezia, but I was 
driven out of Pesaro that very night, and so it 
happens that I am a wanderer now.” 
At that I left it. I had no mind to tell her 
what motives had impelled Lucrezia Borgia 
to rescue me, nor on what errand I had gone to 
Rome and was from Rome returning. 
She had heard me in silence, and now that I 
had done, she heaved a sigh, for which gentle 
expression of pity out of my heart I thanked 
her. We were silent, thereafter, for a little 
while. At length she turned her head to regard 
me in the light of the now declining moon. 


“Messer Biancomonte,” said she, and the 
sound of the old name, falling from her lips, 
thrilled me with a joy unspeakable, and seemed 
already to reinvest me in my old estate, 
“Messer Biancomonte, you have done me in 
these four-and-twenty hours such service as 
never did knight of old for any lady—and 
you did it, too, out of the most disinterested 
and noble of motives, proving thereby how 
truly knightly is that heart of yours, which, for 
my sake, has all but beat its last to-night. You 
must journey on to Pesaro with me despite 
this banishment of which you have told me. 
I will be surety that no harm shall come to you. 
I could not do less, and I shall hope to do far 
more. Such influence as I may prove to have 
with my cousin of Pesaro shall be exerted 
all on your behalf, my friend; and if in the 
nature of Giovanni Sforza there be a tithe of 
the gratitude with which you have inspired me, 
you shall, at least, have justice, and Bian- 
comonte shall be yours again.” 

I was silent for a spell, so touched was I by 
the kindness she manifested me—so touched, 
indeed, and so unusedsto it that I forgot how 
amply I had earned it, and how rudely she had 
used me ere that was done. 

“Alas!” I sighed. ‘God knows I am no 
longer fit to sit in the house of the Biancomonte. 
[ am come too low, Madonna.” 

“That Lazzaro, after whom you are named,” 
she answered, “‘had come yet lower. But he 
lived again, and resumed his former station. 
Take your courage from that.” 

“He lived not at the mercy of Giovanni of 
Pesaro,” said I. 

‘There was a fresh pause at that. Then— 
“At least,” she urged me, “you'll come to 
Pesaro with me?” 

“Why yes,” said I. “IT could not let you go 
alone.” And in my heart I felt a pang of 
shame, and called myself a cur for making use 
of her as I was doing to reach the Court of 
Giovanni Sforza. 


“You need fear no consequences,’’ she 
promised me. “Lt can be surety for that at 
least.” 


In the east a brighter, yellower light than the 
moon’s began to show. It was the dawn, from 
which T gathered that it must be approaching 
the thirteenth hour. Pesaro could not be more 
than a couple of leagues farther, and, presently, 
when we had gained the summit of the slight 
hill we were ascending, we beheld in the dis- 
tance‘a blurred mass looming on the edge of the 
glittering sea. A silver ribbon that uncoiled 
itself from the Western hills disappeared behind 
it. That silvery streak was the River Foglia; 
that heap of buildings looking black against 
the landscape’s virgin white, the town of 
Pesaro. 

Madonna pointed to it with a sudden cry of 
gladness. “See, Messer Biancomonte, how 
near we are. Courage, my friend; a little 
farther, and yonder we have rest and comfort 
for you.” 

She had need, in truth, to cry me “Courage!” 
for | was weakening fast once more. It may 
have been the much that I had talked, or the 
infernal jolting of my mule, but I was losing 
blood again, and as we were on the point of 
riding forward my senses swam, so that I cried 
out; and but for. her prompt assistance I 
might have rolled headlong from my saddle. 

As it was, she caught me about the waist 
as any mother might have done her son. 
“What ails you?” she inquired, her newly- 
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aroused anxiety contrasting sharply with her 
joyous cry of a moment earlier. “Are you 
faint, my friend?” It need no confession on 
my part. My condition was all too plain as 
I leaned against her frail body for support. 

“Tt is my wound,” I gasped. ‘Then I set 
my teeth in anguish. So near the haven, and 
to fail now! It could not be; it must not be. 
I summoned all my resolution, all my fortitude; 
but in vain. Nature demanded payment for 
the abuses she had suffered. 

“If we proceed thus,” she ventured fear- 
fully, “you leaning against me, and going at a 
slow pace—no faster than a walk—think you, 
you can bear it? Try, good Messer Bian- 
comonte.” 

“T will try, Madonna,” I replied. ‘“ Perhaps 
thus, and if I am silent, we may yet reach 
Pesaro together. If not—if my strength gives 
out—the town is yonder and the day is coming. 
You will find your way without me.” 

“T will not leave you, sir,” she vowed; and 
it was good to hear her. 

“Indeed, 1 hope you may not know the 
need,” J answered wearily. And thus we 
started on once more. 

What agonies I suffered ere the sun rose up 
out of the sea to flood us with his winter glory! 
What agonies were mine during those two hours 
or so of that last stage of our eventful journey! 
“| must bear up until we are at the gates of 
Pesaro,” I kept murmuring to myself, and, as 
if my spirit were inclined to become the servant 
of my will and hold my battered flesh alive 
until we got that far, Pesaro’s gates I had the 
joy of entering ere [ was constrained to give 
way. 

Dimly I remember—for very dim were my 
perceptions growing—that as we crossed the 
bridge and passed beneath the archway of the 
Porta Romana, the officer turned out to see 
who came. At sight of me he gaped a moment 
in astonishment. 

* Boccadoro?”’ 
soon returned?” 

“Like Perseus from the rescue of Andro- 
meda,”’ answered I, in a feeble voice, “saving 
that Perseus was less bloody than am I. 
Behold the Madonna Paola Sforza di Santafior, 
the noble cousin of our High and Mighty Lord.” 

And then as if, my task being done, I were 
free to set my weary brain to rest, my senses 
grew confused, the officer’s voice became a 
hum that gradually waxed fainter as I sank 
into what seemed the most luxurious and de- 
licious sleep that ever mortal knew. 

Two days later, when I was conscious once 
more, I learned what excitement those words 
of mine had sown, with what honors Madonna 
Paola was escorted to the Castle, and how the 
citizens of Pesaro turned out upon hearing the 
news which ran like fire before us. And 
Madonna, it seems, had loudly proclaimed how 
gallantly [ had served her, for as they bore me 
along in a cloak carried by four men-at-arms, 
the cry that was heard in the streets of Pesaro 
that morning was “ Boccadoro!” ‘They had 
loved me, had those good citizens of Pesaro, 
and the news of my departure had cast a gloom 
upon the town. To have their hero return in 
a manner so truly heroic provoked that brave 
display of their affection, and I deeply doubt 
if ever in the days of greatest loyalty the name 
of Sforza was as loudly cried in Pesaro as, 
they tell me, was the name of Sforza’s Fool that 
day. 

(To be continued in February Boys’ Lire) 


he exclaimed, at last. “So 
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Hitting the Trail in Winter 


(Continued from page 13) 


nuisance. However, 
I often wear a very 
light camel’s hair 
| sweater underneatha 
shirt. A leather hunt- 
ing cap or woolen 








knife, first-aid kit, 

camera and films. On top of the pack will be 
your sleeping bag or blankets if you are camping 
out of doors and not ina cabin. Most of the 
outing club cabins are equipped with blankets, 
but it is absolutely necessary to find out for sure 
before taking a trip where these shelters are to 
be used. 

Have your clothes entirely of wool: shirts, 
trousers, socks, cap and underclothes. Wool 
dries up the perspiration and you know how you 
have perspired even on the coldest of days when 
you were working your way up a mountain. 
The danger of catching cold if a stop is made 
on a windy summit is minimized if wool is 
worn. I like the regular Army underwear of 
shirt and trousers. Often it is necessary to 
wear two suits of underwear and it is a good 
plan to carry another suit with you. Your 
clothes should hang loosely and not be tight 
at any place on the body with the exception 
of your socks, which should fit snugly so as to 
avoid blistering. After many years of moun- 
taineering and winter camping in high alti- 





tudes, I have found the woolen shirt and Army 


breeches as ideal a combination as there is. 
Last Winter on a trip through the Dartmouth 
College cabins, I wore a woolen coat and found 
it satisfactory; not the heavy mackinaw type 
but much lighter; it may be opened when you 
become too warm and then buttoned on reach- 
ing the top of a mountain. The winter rangers 
are great users of this coat. The woolen shirt 
arrangement gives freedom of the body in ski 
and snowshoe work and more shirts may be 
added when necessary. On the mountain 
peaks of higher altitude, parkas and leather 
vests are what is needed; something to with- 
stand the fury of the. wind. Buy your shirts 
two or three sizes too large. A handerchief 
tied around the neck is a great aid. Avoid 
corduroy, it tears easily and is mighty hard to 
dry when wet. They also have an annoying, 
“swish, swish” and are consequently taboo for 
hunting. Wear one pair of heavy socks or two 
of medium weight. Carry at least three pairs 
in the pack. Leave your sweaters home, they 
are bulky, have no adequate protection against 
wind, make you too warm at times and are a 


stocking cap is good. 

Your shoes are the most important part of 
your winter camping equipment. A ten-inch 
waterproof leather boot with sewed soles and 
heels is a serviceable affair; the ski boot is ideal 
for hiking as well as for skiing. Keep the 
tops flexible by constant oiling, and when 
buying your shoes remember to make allow- 
ance for the heavy socks you will be wearing. 
When.you arrive at your cabin, put on the 
sneakers or low moccasins and rest your feet. 
Don’t place your hiking boots too near the 
fire. Never sleep in your boots; if your feet are 
cold wear an extra pair of socks. 

A few words about mountaineering. A staff 
made from an ordinary garden hoe with the 
metal part knocked off and just the protruding 
point left is excellent. Ice creepers are abso- 
lutely necessary. They are spring bronze plates 
with steel points and are attached to the 
bottoms of your ski boots. A rope should be 
carried to keep the party together in a blizzard; 
the rope that is used for window sashes is what 
we use. Have the most experienced in the lead 
and in the rear of the file. 
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and some of those others who got away from 
me to-day.” 

Andy scratched his head, thoughtfully. 

“T’m thinkin’ I know a man up yonder 
that’s been acrost; an’ I’m sure he’d be verra 
proud to carry a letter for ye, Mr. Ferguson. T’ll 
take it to him for ye, an’ be glad to oblige ye.” 

““You’lldomeareal service, Andy.” Ferguson 
scrawled a short note, rather awkwardly with 
his left hand. It read, “To Isaac Shelby, John 
Sevier and all Overmountain Men, Gentlemen: 
If you do not lay down your arms and swear 
allegiance to the King I will cross your Moun- 
tains with my Army and hang your leaders to 
the highest trees in Watauga. Iama mountain 
man myself and I am not afraid to cross hills. 
Yours Respectfully, Patrick Ferguson.” 

“You think the man you know will be able 
to find these Rebels?” Ferguson asked. 

“Oh, ay.” Andy wished he could tell 
Ferguson that he meant to take the letter 
himself. But, no; it wouldn’t do! He hoped 
Ferguson would be on the right side in this 
war before long; and then they could laugh 
together over the way Andy had fooled him. 

“You’re tired and need food and a sleep 
before you start, lad,” Ferguson said. ‘My 
orderly will bring us breakfast soon; and, after 
it, you'll take a nap*in my tent with me.” 

One of the things Andy liked to remember 
all the years of his life was how Ferguson, 
gently as his mother might, had wrapped him 
in his own tartan as he drowsed off. A couple 
of hours later, astride of Brandywine, with the 
Wolf’s challenge in his pouch, Silent Scot 
was galloping along the mountain trail. Just 
within the pass he met Tuleko, who had missed 
him and was coming back to search for him. 
The two friends clasped each other in one of 
their strangling bear hugs. Then, loosing 
hold, they rode together homeward. 
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able to do it a great deal better because we'll 
be playing under ideal conditions.” 

It is doubtful if any of the players could ex- 
press their feelings when they trotted out on 
the huge basketball court. They looked up 
at the high ceiling, the tiers of empty seats, 
the hanging glass backboards. What a con- 
trast to the sandy lot with the sky as a ceiling 
and wooden posts clutching crudely constructed 
backboards . . . or the Mayfield warehouse 
with the basket ring against the wall and a 
cramped-up floor, half the size of an extremely 
small court! 

But suddenly there came over the Mayfield 
players a sensation of unbounded joy. Think 
of the privilege of playing in such a magnifi- 
cent gymnasium! Think of the sport! It 
was like being sat down to a turkey dinner 
after living on a diet of crackers and cheese. 
With whoops of exultation the Mayfield fellows 
sprang into action. Lance started the practice 
with a long looping shot from behind the center 
of the floor and soon the ball was popping in 
from all sides with persistent regularity. 

(To be concluded in the February Boys’ Lire) 
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The blacksmith threw up his grizzly arms and 
laughed. How droll were these Boy Scouts! 
How chivalrous! How impossible! 

They led the Warden of the Gate to the 
Torture Chamber and there a few deft strokes 
by Uncle Vulcan fixed heavy manacles on his 
legs. A collar of steel encircled his throat and 
his wrists were secured by means of chains. 
A firm but painless iron mask was attached to 
his face, which left him room to eat but no 
more than this. And he was then lowered, for 
the time being, into a dungeon where he would 
be able to think over his sins for the next day or 
two. A massive grating covered the only aper- 
ture into the dungeon, which, however, was dry 
and wholesome. The Warden of the Gate would 
thus take no harm but he would be in convenient 
custody. And his gratitude at finding himself 
still alive was pathetic to witness. 

(To be continued in February Boys’ LiFe) 
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Do you know how a bear uses a tree 





as a visiting card? 


Do you know how to give a 


cat-call? 


Do you know what an indian 


does to get keen eyes? * 


Can you make a woodman’s 


lantern? 


THESE AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER ENTICING THINGS ARE TOLD IN ONE 


spread out in the stars? 
telegram of good-luck? 


by his track? 


Do you know the secrets 
Do you know an indian 


Can you tell a dog’s height 
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OF THE MOST UNUSUAL AND BEST ILLUSTRATED SETS IN THE WORLD 


Ernest 
Thompson 
Seton’s 


He is the wizard of woodcraft. He is the big man 
who knows more about the outdoors than any other 
living man. He is Ernest Thompson Seton! Do 
you want to know anything about Woodcraft, Camp- 
craft, Indiancraft, or the ways of Wild Animals? Ask 
this great woodsman, this pioneer. 

His books are known the world over. There is 
nothing else like them in the art of printing. Here 
in six standard volumes is contained the great wealth 
of woodcraft and wild animal information. 

When you read about how to make a campfire in a 
split log in the snow, you are captured by the romance 
of it, and you soon find that you are learning how to 
cook over the winter outdoor fire, and what those 


1457 


illustrations 


A 
New Edition 
With Birchbark 
Wrappers’’ 




























Library of Pioneering 


and Woodcraft 


tracks are in the snow about the lean-to, and where 
to find pure water. 

Give a real woodsman an axe and he can build a 
comfortable home and carry on life in the open, even 
to foraging for his own food—if he knows how! 


Ernest Thompson Seton 'tells how to do everything 
that is worth doing out of doors. 

The first Americans were the Indians whose domain 
was the woods and field, whose roof was the stars. 
Ever since the white men first came into contact with 
the Indians, the white men have been learning many 
things. Wigwams and birchbark canoes, blankets, 


baskets, corncob pipes, and bows and arrows—the 
number of things that the Indians have taught our 
pioneers is endless. 


HowJto read the stories spread 


to live there. 


”” 


Indian. 


well. 


at Home.” 


stories. 


out in the heavens; how to find the trail in the woods; 
how to imitate the birds, and signal to one another. 
Ernest Thompson Seton is one of the greatest white 
scouts in the world, and he knows the ways of the 
Indians and can tell you all about them. 


There is nothing with more variety, more adventure, 
more humor, than the wild life of the woods, field, sky 
and streams. The animals, birds and fishes are the 
companions of freedom. Dc you know the secrets of 
tracks and trails? How many birds can you recognize? 
Can you tell from a dog’s bark whether it is a fox, a 
coon, or a rabbit that he spied? 

Ernest Thompson Seton is recognized as a great 
naturalist and hunter. He hunts with his eye, his 
ear, his camera. 


WHAT THESE BOOKS CONTAIN 


Vol. 1: Hiking and Canoeing—A practical story of travel- 
ing through field and stream, supplemented with Indian songs, and a back- 
ground of historical events of pioneering a hundred years ago. 

volume is Mr. Seton’s “Rolf in the Woods.” 


This 


Vol. 2: Animals and Birds—tie amazing stories of 
certain animals. The epic of Coaly—the outlaw horse—and his spirit 
of eternal freedom, is one of the greatest animal revelations ever writ- 
ten. This volume is “Wild Animal Ways.” 


Vol. 3: Indiancraf t— A book of the deep woods and how 
This tale is glorious with outdoor philosophy—bows 
and arrows, campcraft, deerhunts, the ways and signs of Indians. 
It is “Two Little Savages.” 


Vol. 4: Woodcraft—1,, 590 pages and 500 drawings 
you have perhaps the most fascinating encyclopedia of wood- 
craft, forestry, and natural history supplemented with campfire 

stories of Indian character and the immortal ‘Message of the 

Here is the famous “Book of Woodcraft.” 


Vol. 5: Earth and Sky—seginning with “things 
to see in springtime,” this extraordinary volume introduces 
all the seasons, and it is an eye-opener for natural marvels 
and quaint discoveries. 
ber” and a rousing woodland song with music. 
“Woodland Tales.” 


It ‘sums up with “things to remem- 
This is 


Vol. 6: Wild Animals—rnis is the famous expo- 
sition of wild animal lore, that Seton knows and loves so 
It is one of the most photographic volumes of the set. 
Some of the photos are shown like a moving-picture strip to 
display the behavior of the animals. 


This is ‘‘Wild Animals 


Free Examination . 


2,275 pages of fascinating wild animal and nature 
i Indian tales, woodcraft—profusely y 
illustrated with the author’ own inimit- o 

able drawings and photographs. of 


And you can examine this entire ,¢ 
fascinating library for five 
days, without obligation. 


? To 
é DOUBLEDAY, 
a PAGE & CO., 
Dept. S-221, 
tt, Garden City, New York 
Please send for my inspecti: 
¢ Seton’s ‘Library oa 1 Pio- 
¢ neering and Woodcraft” in six 
volumes with 1,457 illustrations. I 
@ .,. Will return the books within five days 
F 4 if not satisfied, or else send you $1.00 
first payment and $2.00 monthly until the 
special price of $11.00 is paid. (Cash Dis- 
count 5%). 














Of jes a Ledeie— 


No matter whether it’s in a famous dance 
orchestra like Isham Jones, or in the homes of 
thousands of beginners, chances are it’s a Luawig 
trap drum outit. Used all over the world by 
professionals, and recognized as the world’s 
standard. 


EASY TO PLAY, TOO! 


Trap drums are the easiest of all instruments to 
play. You don’t have to know one note from 
another. A little a at home with the 


radio, phonogra - or piano and you will be a 
crack | romana nm no tim 


If your dealer cannot supply Sw with the on 

shows. "abooe, write direct to mentioning his 
Outfit ts complete ‘oun a accessortes— 

block, crash cymbal, pedal, etc 

Write Today for Latest Drum Catalog. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
1612 N. Lincoln St. Dept. 2401 Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN CARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 

You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes orl Sowies easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week. 

Write for Free Chart 

to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by succe: ssful 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “2.%stiesst2i<°- 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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CAVES oisTaiwuTina | CO.311 NGrand Aves Ranses City, Mo 
Have You a Camera? 
Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


LIKE TO TRAVEL? 


or 
DOES YOUR 
BOYS’ LIFE 
SUBSCRIPTION 
EXPIRE SOON? 


African Jungles 
South America 
India - 

South Seas 
Asia 

America 
Europe 

The Arctic 


Be sure to see pages 3 and 56 
in this issue. 


GO THE BOYS’ LIFE WAY! 
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the turning point of 
the inventor’s life. 
Edison was brought 
face to face with the 


Thomas A. Edison, the Inventor 


ean ec el page - 


Ean language at all is 

| spoken, Edison is 
the most modest of 
men. He does not 
claim to be, strictly 











use of electricity for 





= speaking, a scientist 





ransmitting mes- 
sages. 

We are told that the boy is the father of the 
man, and from earliest youth, Edison had been 
fascinated by electric telegraphy. His first 
telegraph had been made of stove-pipe wire, 
insulated by bottles. And he wound rags 
around the wire which served the electro- 
magnets. But he had no electricity for his 
telegraph and could not buy a battery. So he 
tried to supply current by rubbing the fur on 
a cat’s back, which, however, did not aid very 
much in the desired transmission! ; 

But having learned to be an operator of the 
telegraph, he was now on the highroad to a 
long life of abundant success. He was em- 
ployed in the telegraph office at Port Huron in 
Canada and, later, he had six months at 
Stratford in Canada, as night operator. It 
was here that his taste for invention lost him 
his job. For there was a rule that every half 
hour he had to tick on the instrument which 
would thus show that he was awake and on 
duty. So regular were the signals, however, 
that suspicions were aroused. And it was 
found that Edison had fixed a wheel with 
notches that did the ticking automatically! 
This device was, by the way, the origin of the 
call-box at telegraph offices by which messen- 
ger boys are summoned. 

We find young Edison next at Adrian in 
Michigan. There also he was an operator and 
he set up a small shop with tools for his experi- 
ments. And once more, his restless genius 
chafed against the rules! _ For while he was on 
duty, he violated some technicality and was 
dismissed. Indeed, there were half a dozen 
cities where one of America’s most famous sons 
had to try his luck. And as he went to Cin- 
cinnati and Memphis and Louisville and New 
Orleans, people would say that he could not 
keep a job anywhere, so absorbed was his 
mind in new and ingenious ideas. 

Fhen came a job at Boston. As telegraph 
operator, Edison was put onto what was con- 
sidered to be the crack wire to New York. 
At the New York end of the wire, there was 
perhaps the fastest operator in the country and 
he delighted to outstrip his victims in Boston. 


When Edison appeared on the scene, he looked 
so green and gawky that a shout of laughter 
was raised at his expense. The messages from 
New York came crowding in as usual at top 
speed but he kept going. At last, New York 
enquired, “Who the deuce are you anyhow?” 
The signalled retort was, “I’m Tom Edison— 
shake hands.” 

It was at Boston that the office was bothered 
a good deal by cockroaches. So Edison laid 
strips of metal around the base of the walls. 
This meant that when the bugs stepped on the 
metal, they closed an electric circuit and so 
concluded also their lives. It was one of Edi- 
son’s earliest inventions but it served its pur- 

se. 

“ Boston, Edison set up another shop 
and began seriously to attempt improvements 
in the application of electricity. He has now 
about 1,200 patents registered at Washington, 
and this means that, over a period of fifty 
years, he must have invented something or 
Sther about once every two weeks. All of the 
inventions are not equally valuable. For in- 
stance, in his young days, Edison invented a 
machine for recording votes; but, at the time, 
nothing came of it. 

His experience does show, however, that it 
is a good thing to be handy with tools. In 
New York, he was once out of a job when he 
found that “a ticker” in an office needed 
mending. He was then twenty-two years old 
and, because he was able to mend that ticker, 
he gota job worth $300 a month. And he could 
devote himself to making such instruments 
less cumbersome and more effective. 

Some people think that inventing things is 
mere good fortune. This is not true. If there 
is such a thing as genius, it is the faculty for 
taking infinite pains. All his life, Edison has 
been an early riser and has worked hard. His 
view is that if one’s work is congenial, it is more 
restful than mere idling. He thinks that too 
much of bed merely stupifies and that four 
hours of sound sleep are better than eight hours 
of broken slumber. 

Yet although he has achieved so much for 
the world and has a name known where any 


at all! He says he 
is merely an inventor who tries to derive from 
science those applications — can be suc- 
cessful commercially. 

Many hours a day does he toil, And yet he 
has the secret of good health. His great grand- 
father lived to be 102 years old and his grand- 
father only died at the age of 103 years. It was 
to a good old age, too, that his father lived. 

Over any idea that occurs to Edison’s mind, 
he goes to infinite trouble. Take, for instance, 
the incandescent lamp. Some ‘people think 
that this “inestimable boon to mankind,” as it 
is called, was suggested by a flash of lightning 
playing upon a fork in a picklejar! There was 
much more involved in the great discovery 
than that! 

What happened was this: Edison was one 
day rolling in his fingers some of the lamp 
black mixed with tar which is used on electrical 
instruments. He thus formed a thread or 
filament of the substance; and suddenly it 
struck him that here possibly might be the 
material needed for an electric burner. He 
set himself to experiment also with other and 
more likely substances. For instance, he took 
a thread of cotton and laid it between two 
clamps of iron. He heated this iron for an 
hour in his furnace, and when he released the 
clamps, he found a thread, not of cotton but of 
carbon. It was very delicate, very fragile, but 
Edison fixed it in a vacuum "tube (rather like 
our electric lamps) and began to send current 
through it. The carbon glowed with the heat, 
and Edison knew that at last he had the right 
idea for an electric lamp. He tried all kinds of 
other substances—wood, straw and paper 
among them—before he got the filament that 
he wanted. But, in the end, his patience was 
rewarded and, for all time to come, his name 
will be included among the immortals. 

And it was all due to a Mother’s faith in her 
son’s strange hobbies. Because, as a lad, 
Edison was unusual, it did not mean, as the 
other lads supposed, that he was a fool. It 
meant, rather, that even in his youth his mind 
was busy with the thoughts that have made 
him perhaps the greatest inventor the world 
has ever seen. 
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Captured — the Gorillas 


(Concluded from page 36) 


snarling roar right 
in their path and not 
fifteen feet in front 
of Og where for a 
moment he crouched, 
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tiny flicker w hich he : = 





nursed carefully as he 

piled chips and splinters about it. Then as it 
grew and grew and gradually flared into sub- 
stantial flames that darted snakelike into the 
pile of wood and grass and licked hungrily at 
the dry fuel, their big captors fell back a 
little way and watched with wide-eyed in- 
terest. 

But there seemed to be something stimu- 
lating, almost intoxicating, about the fire to 
these big creatures, and as the flames mounted 
and grew fiercer the gorillas seemed to grow 
more excited. It was as if they were hypno- 
tized by the dancing light, and the curling 
smoke that ballooned upward through the trees 
overhead, and presently, led by the biggest of 
them all, they began a strange circling dance 
about the flames, shambling, scrambling, 
scuffing awkwardly about on their short legs, 
while some of them sat still waving their long 
arms in the air, and swaying their huge bodies 
from side to side. 

While the dance, if dance it could be called, 
was in progress, Og took the two green saplings 
that he had set aside, and by holding them 
carefully in the fire gradually charred one end 
of each of them. Then, when they were 
kindled into glowing coals, he withdrew them 
from the flames and rubbed them on the 
ground, working them round and round, and 
shaping their ends into sharp —_ Again 
and again he charred them and then rubbed the 
charred surface off until ere oo he had 
fashioned two rude but sharply pointed spears, 
one of which he passed surreptitiously to 
Ru. 

Meanwhile the great creatures had worked 
themselves into a fanatic frenzy. They varied 
their monotonous chatter with loud ear-pierc- 
ing shrieks, or deep-toned booms. They beat 
their chests too, gorilla fashion, and they broke 
off low hanging branches above their heads and 
waved them about fiercely. In the din of voices 
and the noise of the scuffling movement, Og 
called to Ru to watch him and be ready. Then, 
clutching his rude spear, Og watched the dizzy 
circle. 


Round and round the great creatures went, 
scuffling, chattering, and ming. Then 
presently there came a break in the line when 
one big fellow squatted down for a moment. 
Before the dancers closed that vacant space 
Og with a yell, his rude spear leveled, darted 
= that gap, and Ru followed close beside 

im 


So unexpected was their movement that the 
great gorillas were taken unawares, and almost 
before their slow brains realized what was 
happening Og and Ru were through the circle 
and running as fast as their short legs could 
carry them toward the jungle. But in an 
instant the whole band was in full cry, and now 
all the frenzy that they had worked up was 
directed toward the two Hairy boys who were 
running wildly for shelter. 

Presently they gained the edge of \the clear- 
ing and there they discovered that a rude trail 
lead down a slope toward the river below. 
There was some hope of refuge in that direction 
and with Og in the lead they plunged down the 
narrow overgrown path. On and on they sped, 
the fierce booming noises of the great creatures 
echoing close behind them. Once Og looked 
over his shoulder to discover that while some 
of the creatures were running down the path 
and were well behind them, others had taken 
to the trees. In truth most of the band had 
gone up among the branches for they could 
make swifter progress swinging from one 
branch to another than they could with their 
short legs on the ground. 

From above Og and Ru were hard pressed. 
Some of the huge creatures were not far behind 
them, and one great fellow was swinging along 
almost even with them, and roaring at them in 
a terrible voice as he gnashed his ugly teeth. 
On and on they fled. They were panting from 
their exertion now and they were speeding with 
the speed their panic lent them. But still they 
could not shake that persistent big fellow 
swinging through the trees. Indeed, he even 
drew a little ahead of them. Suddenly, with a 
mighty swing, he shot forward and downward 


long arms extended 
and great hands clutching ready to seize the 
Hairy boys as they plunged to ward him. 

With a cry half of fear and half of anger, Og 
leaped sideways into the underbrush and at the 
Same moment he drew back his improvised 
spear and with all the strength of his powerful 
arm and shoulders he hurled it full at the 
crouching monster. Like a flash of lightning 
it darted through the air and with an ugly 
thump it caught the surprised animal full in 
his breast. Og saw the look of consternation 
and fear that spread over his ugly features as 
he seized the shaft and tried to pull it out of 
his flesh. But before he had wrenched it free 
Ru hurled his own shaft which struck between 
two of the creature’s ponderous ribs and the 
huge gorilla went down in a heap. 

With wild leaps, Og and Ru jumped over 
his prostrate form and streaked on toward the 
river. Down the slope they sped, to emerge 
suddenly on the very beach where they had 
been captured the night before, and then Og 
realized that they had piloted their log ashore 
almost at the very doorway of this village of 
cannibal gorillas. 

Eagerly Og looked about. There was their 
log still drawn up on the sand. And the sticks 
that they had used for paddles were close 
beside it. Frantically he and Ru laid hands to 
the craft and straining every muscle launched 
it out into the cove, then scrambling into the 
water they climbed astride it and paddled 
madly toward mid-stream. 

And they were only just in time, for they had 
scarcely gained deep water when scores of the 
great creatures swarmed down upon the beach, 
roaring and booming, and Og and Ru looked 
back at them and trembled as they realized the 
horrible fate from which they had _ been 
delivered. 

Then, heading their cumbersome craft up- 
stream and taking advantage of every cove and 
backwater they began to make their way 
slowly back toward their cliff village, happy 
indeed to be free from their horrible 


_captors. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Securing the support of schools—Culver 
Woodcraft School. 

“By preventing nest robbing. Organized 
vigilance patrols with scouts of Troop 2t. 
This influence spread over 5 school districts 
through which Fall Creek, with its wild bot- 
tom lands, flows. 

“By addressing schools in behalf of wild life 
protection. Bird talks to graded schools Nos. 
8, 2 and 32. Total of 750 pupils. 

“By encouraging farmers to post farms. Ac- 
complished this in two cases and assisted in 
the posting in one case. 

“ By helping post notices. Distributed game 
law pamphlets which were issued by the newly 
formed State Department of Conservation. 
These were put out to scout troops and school 
children, particularly to high-school boys. 

“By establishing bird sanctuaries. En- 
couraged the adoption of the policy of the 
newly purchased Boy Scout reservation as a 
bird and wild life preserve, and promoted all 
that has made this go acres more attractive 
and safe for wild animals than William Watson 
Wollen’s Buzzard’s Roost, which is immedi- 
ately adjacent.” 

Additional Services Not Suggested 

“Feeding during the hard winter. Can pro- 
duce a list of species fed. 

“Promotion of Boy Scout Bird House Con- 
test. Coached troop 21 which manufactured 
19 prize-winning houses. 

“Assistant teacher of two classes of high 
school zoology which take the bird study as field 
work. Classes in bird study at Culver School 
of Woodcraft and at Camp Chang-tunungi. 

‘Conducted bird census of the scout reserva- 
tion during the two nesting seasons which fell 
within this year. 

‘Made a Christmas census of the vicinity of 
Indianapolis for the Bird Life Magazine, off- 
cial publication of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. 

“My good turns to Wild Life are by no 
means limited to this one year, but I have con- 
tinued the work while attending college in 
Connecticut and during this year with Troop 18 
of Indianapolis.” 


A Patient Stalker 

HREE photographs representing hours of 

hard climbing and endurance were recently 
sent to Scout Headquarters at Bellingham, 
Wash., by Scout Raymond W. Greene in the 
course of his work for the merit badge in 
Stalking, one of the most difficult of the 70 
merit badges to obtain. 

One photograph shows a full-grown black 
bear taken at a distance of not over 12 feet; 
the second a ptarmigan at about the same 
distance; and the third a coney or cock rabbit 
taken at a distance of about six feet. For the 
last-mentioned picture five hours were con- 
sumed in securing the desired pose. 

Bellingham already claims one scout who has 
fulfilled the difficult requirements for the badge 
for stalking. Scout Myron Kirkham of Troop 7 
is entitled to wear this badge. For nearly three 
years the boy worked on the requirements. 
before he gained the full number of points, in- 
cluding credits for the finding of tracks of ten 
wild animals, and for tracking for over a quar- 
ter of a mile. 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
HE fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Boy 
Scouts of America will be held in the city 
of New York some time during the month of 
May, instead of March as provided in the 
By-Laws. 

Because it has been demonstrated by ex- 
perience that the month of March is not favor- 
able for securing the largest attendance, the By- 
Laws have been amended by the Executive 
Board making May the regular time for the 
future Annual Meetings of the National 
Council. It is expected that this will greatly 
increase the number of members participating 
in the meeting, enabling many people who 
contemplate visits to New York to make plans 
to be present. 


Eastman Contest Winners 

AST month we published half of the list of 

08 boys who won $22 Kodaks in the contest 
conducted by the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Here are the rest of the winners. Each boy 
who entered the contest has received a full list 
of the winners: 

May, Roy, 702 E. roth St., Newport, Ky.; 
Miller, William, 125 Thomas St., Spartans- 
burg, S. C.; Moreland, Jr., William D., 561 
Hawthorne Terrace, Portland, Ore.; Morrison, 
Dean, 1430 Tenth Ave., W., Seattle, Wash.; 
Munro, Albert, R.F.D. 1, White Bear, Minn.; 
Newman, Edward, Rose St., Lisbon, N. Dak.; 
Newman, Irving J., 5126 University Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Olson, Victor Herbert, cor. 7th 
Ave. & 7th St., Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Peck- 
ham, Lawrence M., Genesee St., Fayette- 
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ville, N. Y.; Piper, Joe H., 743 N. Main St., 
Greenville, S. C.; Raab, Erwart, Moulton, 
Texas; Radke, Frank M., 6349 Chene St., 
Detroit, Mich.; Ramer, Leonard V., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa; Raney, James Brierton, 1030 
Seminary St., Napa, Calif.; Roney, John, 3 
Columbia Apts., Great Falls, Mont.; Sampson, 
Clyde, Pouch A., Willmar, Minn.; Seidman, J. 
David, 272 S. American St., Philadelphia, ra; 

Shank, Lawrence S., Malvern, Pa.; Shirk, 
D. C. 15th & Oak Sts., Lebanon, Pa.; Staf. 
ford, James, Nathan Hale Troop 23, Utica, 
N. Y.; Stein, Elmer, 1030 Fillmore St., Denver, 
Colo.; Steward, Edward A., 2520 Jackson 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; Taylor, George F., 
3940 Ingraham St., Los Angeles, Calif.; Test, 
Josiah, 183 E. Wilbeth Rd., Akron, Ohio; 
Thibault, Newman, Middleboro, Mass.; 
Thompson, Ralph, 43 N. Ninth St., Paterson, 
N. J.; Vincent, Maurice, Barbourville, Ky.; 
Weldon, Earl, 419 Burrhus St., Ottumwa, 
Towa; Wendt, Karl R. , 584 S. Front St., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio; Whetstone, Sherman, 4820 
Chester Ave., West Philadelphia, Pa.; White, 
Robert Alden, 183 Pearl St. , Holyoke, Mass.; 

Winters, Roy Paul, 1468 Poplar Ave., Fresno, 
Cals Young, Gerald O., Belding Ave., Man- 
ville Heights, Box 327, Towa City, Towa. 


Progress in Water Safety 

HE recent campaign to make “‘ Every Scout 

a Swimmer” has resulted in 12,000 boys 
in 532 camps learning to swim. In addition, 
many scouts who were good swimmers have 
qualified as life-savers. 

These statements are the result of a prelim- 
inary survey covering the summer camping 
season. “Out of 181 camps, 116 had Red 
Cross Life Savers as teachers and aquatic 
masters,” continues the report, “and 122 used 
with great success the ‘buddy’ plan for safe- 
guarding bathers. In 125 camps a life-boat 
was in readiness for service at all times, an 
especially important factor inasmuch as these 
camps have a fleet of 533 rowboats and canoes 
for use of scouts. A total of 93 of the camps 
constructed enclosed areas for beginners.” 

So enthusiastic is the scout field over the 
advancement in this work for water safety, 
that numerous councils are planning winter 
drives to help every scout master the water, 
and so progress in active interpretation of the 
great motto “Be Prepared.” 


An Eagle from General Pershing 


ONE of the livest scout troops in Kansas 

is at Ft. Leavenworth. This troop works 
under particular difficulties, as its members can 
be held for only a year; the majerity of the 
scouts are the sons of army officers who are 
transferred at frequent intervals. None the 
less, Ft. Leavenworth scouts are a troop of 
which we are all proud, and a loyal bunch of 





scouts. 

They are particularly proud over a cere- | 
mony which occurred recently, when Scout | 
Joe Cummins received his eagle badge from 
the hands of General Pershing. The General | 
conferred the badge upon him in the presence | 
of some 5,000 persons, and delivered an inspir- | 
ing address on the value of the Movement in | 
building citizens. | 


Endorsement from Superintendent of 
hools 

ME: WILLIS A. SUTTON, Superintendent 
of Schools in Atlanta, Ga., calls attention 

in a letter to Parent-Teachers’ Associations 

of the State, to a recent report of a summary 

made in Indiana which included 150,000 boys. 

He says:— 

“Tn moral character, the Boy Scout group 
was more than*3o per cent. above 
group in the entire State. It was found that 
the boys belonging to this group did less dam- 
age to property, told the truth more often, and 
were more honest in their dealings. 

“The Boy Scout Movement has been in ex- 


istence now long enough to trace these boys | 
who remained in Scouting through a period of 


years. I have had the pleasure and privilege 
of teaching these boys in their early years, and 
of watching them through adolescence, and 
now observing many of them as they have 
become grown men. It is my firm conviction 
that if a boy can be interested in scouting at 
about 12 years of age and kept in it until he’s 
16 years of age, that his character is almost 
assured. 

“TI cannot too strongly commend to the 
mothers this great organization. Many of the 
mothers have objected to it or have supported 
their boys in it in half-hearted fashion. I also 
appeal to the Parent-Teacher organization to 
help the Boy Scout Headquarters in securing 
competent, enthusiastic and earnest men who 
will act as scoutmasters. I wish to state that 
the Scouting Program does not conflict in any 
way with the school work but fits into and 
supplements our entire school program.” 


any other | 
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ANOTHER LETTER FROM CHUBBY CHUCKSTONE 
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Winners everywhere wear Converse Big “‘C” shoes. In the 1924 
Interscholastics at Chicago, first, second and third places were 
won by teams wearing Converse basket-ball shoes. 
“‘Non-Skids”’ are strong favorites among basket-ball play- 
ers. Their sure-grip sole is specially designed to enable 
the speedy player to make quick pivots. They are 
good looking, durable and comfortable—with 
white loose-lined duck uppers. “‘All-Stars”’ 
are the same, only with Brown uppers. 
If you cannot get ‘‘Non-Skids”’ or 
“All-Stars,” write for name of 
nearest dealer. 


pat rod ‘or Booklet containing all the 
“Chubby Chuckstone” letters. 
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(white uppers) 
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y RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Factory—Malden, Mass. 
Service Branches 

Boston—175 Purchase Street 
Chicago—618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New York—142 Duane Street 
Philadelphia—z5 N. Fourth Street 
Los Angeles—1127 So. Wall Street 
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High School Course 
Te) 2 Years You can complete 
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for children 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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SCOUTS ATTENTION! 


ANSWER THIS BUGLE CALL — SAVE $1.25 


$5.00 “STANDARD” BUGLE FOR $3.75 


BOY SCOUTS FOR ONLY 


This magnificent, highly polished Brass “Standard” Bugle is of regu- 
lation Army type especially designed and adapted for Boy Scouts and 
is BUGLE No. 106; USED BY SUPPLY DEPARTMENT OF NA- 
TIONAL HE: ADQU: ARTERS OF BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA FOR 
THE PAST 5 YEARS. 

If you are ‘a member of the Boy Scouts of America, we will mail you 
PREPAID within U.S. A., this beautiful, regulation-slide, G-F Bugle fcr 


ONLY $3.75! 

BE THE MOST POPULAR SCOUT IN TOWN! SEIZE THIS 
WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY—ACT NOW! 

Simply fill in the attached coupon and mail to us with your check or 
money order for $3.75. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


We sell exclusively America’s ‘‘Standard” bugles manufactured in America for Americans solely by 





the Rex International Products Co., Inc., of Brooklyn who supplies the bugles for National Headquarters 
Supply Department. 


—— ce ce er ee 
STANDARD BUGLE CORP. 
59 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| Please send me postage PREPAID the No. 
1 “Standard” bugle for which I enclose $3.75. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


THE BOYS’ LIFE BILLBOARD 


Below are a few of the hundreds of stories coming in the next 
twelve months of BOYS’ LIFE. In addition to them, Rafael Sab- 
atini, William Almon Wolff, Charles Mayer, William G. Shepherd, 
P. W. Wilson, Hal G. Evarts and scores of others of our best 
known authors will write the best stories to be found in any boys’ 

magazine in the world. an 


The House by the Gate 
By NELS LEROY JORGENSON 


A serial story of an American boy in India. 
One of the most gripping tales BOYS’ LIFE 
has been able to secure for months. The 
boy, Terry Daymond, through a strange 
series of incidents, meets the great Hindu 
leader who is the most powerful of all the 
native forces in that ancient land of mystery. 








The Courage of 
Lieutenant Cole 
By MATHER BROOKS 


Army Aviator Cole had crashed once. It 
took away his nerve but he went up again 
and then—faced the most desperate situation 
you can imagine—and won. Don’t miss this 
breath-taking story or Mr. Brooks’ next one 
soon to appear. This story—‘‘ The Promotion 
of Private Marr’—is another tale of the 
courage of our Army Aviators. 


Cat’s Paw 


By ARTHUR E. CHAPMAN 


Another story of Wace, the clever jester, 
in the Court of Cedric in Mooresdale. This 
story of the time of Richard the Lion-Hearted 
is another one in the series of stories we have 
run from time to time about the brave and 
amiable jester who, despite his position and 
his size, overcame so many of his own and 
his master’s enemies. In this story he wins 
another victory. 





WE C.Merwieys 


The Lost Lantern Mine 


By ARTHUR MASON 





A story of the West, gold, stage coach rob- 
beries, miners, Express Company detectives, 
and all that such characters imply. A vivid, 
exciting, two-part story of how the Lost 
Lantern Mine was able to make it possible 
to correct a wrong, and make a fortune for 
the hero. 





BOYS’ LIFE has scores of stories, of true 
adventure articles, of articles that will help 
you choose your future work and help you 
with your other decisions in life, and in ad- 
dition, every month, the magazine has fasci- 
nating departments on Radio, Scouting, 
Stamps, and a dozen other subjects. 


EVERY MONTH THERE IS AN ARTICLE 
BY DAN BEARD,THE GREATEST BOYS’ 
AUTHOR OF OUR TIME 











Lions and Leopards 
By CARL E. AKELEY 


Mr. Akeley on his first trip to Africa was 
returning to camp at dusk one evening when 
he saw an animal disappearing behind a bush. 
He fired at it and wounded it very slightly, 
and it charged him. The animal was a 
leopard—one of the most vicious of all the 
animals of Africa. Akeley pumped the lever 
of his gun. It was empty. The leopard 
leaped upon him, knocked his gun from his 
hands, seized him by the shoulder and then 
began a terrible tussle of bare hands against 
teeth and claws. You have read other 
Akeley stories in BOYS’ LIFE, but no other 
adventure he ever had compares with this. 
Read it in an early issue. 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City 


For the enclosed $2.00 please send me BOYS’ LIFE for the year be- 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The 


NCLUDED in the recent correspondence 

to the World Brotherhood of Boys is a re- 
quest from a Spanish scout, nineteen years of 
age. He can write in either French or Span- 
ish. He intends to visit New York in the 
near future and wishes, if possible, to exchange 
letters with a Sea Scout in New York City. 

Two Indian members also wish friends in 
New York City. One is a student of law, 
a graluate of the Madras University. He 
desires to correspond with a law student in 
New York City. The other, who is nineteen 
years of age, is a 


World Brotherhood 


of Boys 
Edited by E. O’Connor 


FFROM the scout headquarters in Budapest 
comes the following note on Scouting in 
Hungary: 
The Hungarian Scout movement has made 
great progress recently as more and miore 
people became interested in it. The first 


Training Camp for Scouts took place on the 
grounds of the Chief Scout, Count Charles 
Khuen-Hédervary, at Hédervdér, who agreed 
to offer these grounds for every Training Camp 
in future. 
Secretary D. C. C., 


Dr. F. M. de Molnér, International 
was Camp Chief. The 
result was so sat- 





student of engi- 
neering and 
wishes a_ corre- 
spondent _inter- 
ested in this sub- 
ject who lives in 
New York City 
or in London. 

A Swedish 
scout sixteen 
years of age, who 
attended the 
Jamboree and 


a> 


A Scout Camp in 
Czecho-Slovakia 


writes in English, is 
interested to corre- 
spond with some 
scout who attended 
the Jamboree. 

A letter written in 
Hungarian has come 
from a member in 
Hungary. We are 
unable to translate 
it but shall be glad 
to send it toa mem- 
ber who can do so. 

A boy in South 
India wishes to ob- 
tain letters from 
American scouts. 

The secretary of 
the Ceylon organiza- 
tion corresponding to 
the World Brother- 
hood of Boys wishes 
to get in touch with 
three scout officers in 
different parts of the 
United States and 
with scouts who wish 
to correspond with 
their brothers in Cey- 
lon. 

We have on hand, 
also, a number of 
appeals from boys in Accra, Gold Coast, who 
wish scout correspondents. They are about six- 
teen to eighteen years of age. 

If you are interested to respond to any of 
these appeals or to open correspondence with 
boys in the United States or in other parts of 
the world, write to the Secretary of the World 
Brotherhood of Boys, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and obtain a copy of the rules of 
the organization and a membership card which 
you may sign and return. Do not ask us to 
send you letters or to send you names and ad- 
dresses of members, but write letters in ac- 
cordance with the rules and send them 
to the secretary to be forwarded. No 
names and addressés are sent out from this 
othce. 
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Camping Scouts in Saxony “play Indian” 


“two. boys came to know each other better 


isfactory that the 
establishment of 
a permanent 
Camp seems to be 
absolutely nec- 
essary. On April 
27th a great Scout 
exhibition was 
held in the largest 
theater of Buda- 
pest, which was 
a great success. 
In the afternoon 
of the same day 
in the House of 
Parliament the 
foundation of a 








A New Belgian Troop 
Taking the Oath 


Great Council took 
place in order to 
sustain the -move- 
ment’ in Hungary, 
members being some 
of the leading men 
in Hungarian public 
life. 


HE following in- 
cident is recount- 
iH ed in a letter re- 
ceived at this office 
some weeks ago. 
“The man to whom 
I refer had a very 
} interesting experi- 
Hence. A boy by the 
name of Leon Smith 
wrote a letter which 
was published in 
Boys’ Lire; a boy 
by the same name 
) answered that letter. 
’ This correspondence 
started about April, 
1913, and lasted for 
four years. These 


by writing than a great many people do by 
personal contact. It developed that this Leon 
Smith lived at Schenectady and was an invalid. 
The father. of each boy was interested in the 
grocery business; the older brother of each boy 
was a salesman, and the sister of each boy a 
nurse ina hospital. Both families were Metho- 


dists.”’ 
A GERMAN Boy Scout aged twenty-one 
years, who is studying architecture, wishes 


Fight 


the film on your teeth 
for ten days 


This offers you a ten-day test of a new 
way of teeth cleaning. Millions now employ 
it. You can see in every circle the whiter 
teeth it brings. It means vast benefits which 
you should not go without. 


How film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. Under 
old-way brushing much of it clings and stays. 
It becomes discolored, forms dingy coats, 
hides the luster of the teeth. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 





The use has now spread the world over— 
to some 50 countries—largely by dental 
advice. 


Amazing results 
Pepsodent multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, also its starch diges- 
tant. Thus it gives new power 


Protect the to these great tooth-protecting 


Few escape such troubles when 


2y S j Enamel : 

~~ brush teeth in the old mite paw tle factors. — The combined results 
oe . charabenthakien: are. bringing a new. dental 
Now dental science has found | then removes it era. 


| with an agent 
| far softer than 
| enamel. Never 
| use a film com- 
| batant which 


ways to fight film. One disinte- 
grates the film, one removes it 
without harmful scouring. 


Send -the coupon for a test. 
Note how clean. the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence 

















Able authorities have proved contains harsh || of the viscous film. See how 
these methods effective. So a | grit. | teeth become whiter as the 
new-type tooth paste has been — film-coats disappear. 
created to apply them daily. The name Then you will know how to bring to your 


is Pepsodent. home life-long benefits. Cut out coupon now. 
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Pepsadént [1o-pay ruse FREE™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
The New-Day Dentifrice | 


| 
| 
Dept. 421, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to | 
Based on modern research. Now ‘ 
advised by leading dentists i} 


the world over 
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Serve It Hot 


Of course you can serve it hot— 
and it makes a satisfying, strength- 
ening meal on which to start the 








day’s work. Heat two 


Shredded Wheat 


Biscuits in the oven to restore 
crispness and then pour hot milk 
over them, adding a little cream 
and salt. Nothing so delicious 
and satisfying as these crisp, 
flavory shreds of baked whole 
wheat. ‘They are ready-cooked 


and ready-to-eat. 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





to perfect himself in the writing of English 
by correspondence. The Leader of a Flying 
Eagle Patrol desires to get in touch with a 
member of another such patrol. 
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BIG MAGAZINE BARGAINS! | oe Sete Dist . || CAdventures of 
Sublishers Offer Savings | renee tc] BURGESS 


| Three types of rectifiers are in more or less 
For Youand Your Parents |." wotier te nnd] RADIO BATTERIES 


‘tube. The first possibility is that most widely 
{employed in amateur circles. 

A chemical rectifier is comparatively easy 
to build and generally consists of a dozen or 
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What do you like? Baseball, physical development, science, 
popular inventions, sports of field and stream? Pick out the | 
other magazine you want in addition to BOYS’ LIFE! What 
do your folks read? 


The big idea of this list is to benefit the subscribers and 
friends of BOYS’ LIFE by getting the best magazines for them 
at the lowest possible prices. | 


Look for the favorite periodical of your parents in this list. | 
| Remind them that the great Sabatini, author of | 
| *‘Scaramouche’’ is just starting his big serial’ in | 
BOYS’ LIFE. Show the other boys and their parents. 


It’s a good turn all around! 


These special prices are for prompt acceptance. 


So to be sure of these Big Savings ORDER NOW! 





BOYS’ LIFE — $2.00 a year — SPECIAL TEMPORARY 
OFFER—TWO YEARS FOR $3.50! 





Regular Special You 

BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine— Price Price Save 
with American Needlewoman and, Youth’s 

Companion................ $5.00 


with American Magazine and Woman’s 
Home Companion (Both to One Address) 6.00 5.00 1.00 





$4.75 $ .25 


U. & U. Photos 


The Shenandoah is Equipped with Burgess Batteries —— 
and MacMillan Carried them to the Arctic 
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4.00 3.50 50 more glass containers, about the size of drink- sidered unusually high. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Make Money in 


RA DIO 


Michael De Marco, 16 years old, after taking 
the National Radio Institute course made from 
$40 to $50 a week and commissions. Walter 
Siddal!, during summer vacations from school, 
made $125 a month and expenses. Matthew 
Waldron made as high as $125 a month working 
at Radio after school during spare time. Hun- 
dreds of school boys, studying radio under the 
famous NRI system of instruction, report won- 
derful success in this fascinating wonder field. 





The amazing expansion of radio has opened 
up thousands of extraordinary opportunities 
for ambitious young men and boys. Take advant- 
age of these opportunities. 


Easy to Learn 
Radio at Home 


No matter how little you know about radio 
now, you can easily and quickly become a radio 
expert with spare time study at home through 
the help of the National Radio Institute, suc- 
cessfully teaching radio by mail since 1914. 
Prominent radio experts help you in every problem, 
giving you personal attention through the mail. 


You learn by actually doing, as you are fur- 
nished without additional cost with course, cir- 
cuits and parts for building latest receiving sets. 
Your training is thoroughly practical. You 
learn quickly and easily—right at home without 
interfering with your regular school work. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


No other field today offers such great oppor- 
tunities as Radio. You can take your choice of 
the wonderful opportunities—radio operator on 
ship, traveling the world over with expenses 
paid, or a wonderful posi ion at home. Big money, 
short hours, fascinating work, and a glorious future 
—that’s RADIO. Write today for our big free 
book, full of illustrations and descriptions of the 
big money to be made by boys, and how you can 
easily learn radio to qualify for these opportunities. 
Also for details of our special short-time reduced 


offer! Mail coupon now. 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept. 25CB Washington, D. C. 


National Radio Institute 
Dept. 25CB, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me without obligation your 32-page 
free book, ‘‘Rich Rewards in Radio.’”’ Please 
write plainly. 
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DODGE'S INSTITUTE. rk Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS and $1.00 


100 ENVELOPES 


Printed with your Name and »Jdress 
Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. Your 
name and address printed in ry rich blue ink, on 
both paper and envelopes, and sent to you postpaid for 
only $1.00. (West of Mississippi fiver and outside of U.S. 
oe. 10.) If inconvenient to send the money, we will ship 

. D. Money returned if you are not more than satis- 
fed. Order today. Write name and address plainly. 


ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
7050 Main Street Smethport,: Pa. 
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electrolytic system is the cheapest of the recti- 
fying devices, and of all plate supply systems. 

The Amrad S tube Figure 3 is an ingenious 
and economical electronic bulb which operates 
without a filament and the corresponding 
battery or source of power. They retail at 
ten dollars a piece. One or two tubes are 
necessary, depending more or less on the 
amount of power inputted to the transmitting 
circuit. The use of two tubes is probably the 
more economical, for the high capacities re- 
quired in the filter system of a single tube 
rectifier will probably boost the cost above 
that of the recommended arrangement. With 
proper care there is no reason why the “S” 
tube should not last indefinitely—ten, fifteen 
—twenty-five years. This tube represents the 
most satisfactory of the rectifying systems, and 
its preference in regard to the motor-generator 
is more a matter of personal inclination than 
electrical argument. It represents from one- 
third to one-seventh the financial investment 
of the motor-generator. The writer places 
the “S” tube system as the ideal amateur 
source of high plate potential. The possibili- 
ties of this tube are fully described in the 
August, 1922 issue of “QST.” 

The two element valve is merely the con- 
ventional audio without the grid—a simple 
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rectifying tube. They may be obtained in 
various sizes for different powers, and, with the 
exception of the five-watt size, they are more 
expensive than the “S” tube. They require a 
filament lighting source, and their life, while 
very long with reasonable operation, has a more 
or less definite limit. 


The Filter 


With the exception of the dry and storage 
battery arrangements, the various systems we 
have considered should be used with an ade- 
quate filter system for smoothing out inevitable 
current fluctuations. Such a filter consists of a 
methodic arrangement of high capacity con- 
densers and choke coils, generally representing 
a financial expenditure of from ten to twenty- 
five dollars, and which should be rather care- 
fully designed for radiofone transmission. For 
telegraphic communication the filter may be 
eliminated in the case of the motor-generator 
and dynamotor. 


Next Month 


In the February number of THE RADIO 
TOWER we shall continue our general discus- 
sion on transmitters, covering the self-rectifying 
systems, and constructional data on an experi- 
mental transmitter built by the author. 





Write today for the new Radio Catalogue—FREE 


prised to see how low in price 
the standard Radio equipment 
can be sold without the usual 
**Radio Profits.” 

You, too, can profit by writ- 
ing for a free copy of Ward’s 
Radio Catalogue. If interested 
at all in Radio, you should 
write for this book. See for 
yourself the savings. 


Our 53-Year Old Policy 


For 53 years we have sold quality 
merchandise. 
quality to make a low price. In buy- 
ing Radio Equipment at Ward’s. 
you are buying from a house o! 
proven dependability. Address our 
house nearest you. Dept:8-R. 


Ward’s Radio Department is 
headed by expertswhoknow and 
test everything new. Who know 
by experience what is best — 
what gives the best service. 

Our catalogue is prepared 
under their supervision. It 
shows all the best hook-ups, 
everything in parts and com- 
plete sets—so simple that you 
yourself can install them in a 
short time. 


Headquarters for Radio 


Today Ward’s is serving thou- 
sands upon thousands of Radio 
fans who have written for our 
catalogue, who have been sur- 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago KansasCity St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 
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(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all of our readers, and they are 
invited to submit to it their radio difficulties.) 

QUESTION: I have heard much about 
wave traps, and that they increase the selec- 
tivity of a receiver. Will you please tell me 
what they are, how they work, and if I could 
build one myself?—A. J. N., New York City. 

ANSWER: A wave trap is merely a tuned 
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Vernier Control Rheostat 


Pat. 7-10-23 


Fellows, you can't afford 
to buy a rheostat until 
you see this new Carter. 
Smooth, noiseless, po si- 
tive. A triumph of 
CARTER original design 
and workmanship. 


$1. 75 Any dealer can show you. 
Lid 
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25-30 Ohms 


In Canada—Carter Radio Co., —Tornoto. 
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300 Illustrations 


‘a 
Build Your Own with RASCO Parts 9 


RADIO SPECIALTY 6.0 


Park Place, NEW YOR! 
SOCORRO COED OG 


HEAR IT teimine 2 


with this fine little set 


With this wonderful Metro, Jr. 

Receiver you can hear pared gece under 
favorable conditions, up to 30 miles or 
more. No batteries required. 


METRo 


RADIO SET 








Write for Booklet * Matto Weenae?? 

METRO ELECTRICAL CO., Inc. 
72 Goble St., Newark, N. J. 
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[No advertisements for this column are accepted 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly re- 





port any unsatisfactory service.] 






I’ you write today 
Any can have this 


20.00 amazing 18500 mile, one tube 
ed _ + Set for only $25.00! 
An amazing new application of anestab- 





lished radio principle brings in station 
after station wonderfully loud and clear. 
Very “aaa uses dry cell batteries. 
iy 
Also wonderful three-tube D: 
with 2000 mile radius ‘on loud- 
speaker, special at $43. 
end for Free Circular today. 
It costs nothing to investigate. 


DanoRadioCo.,Dpt. C ,69 Liberty St., B’klyn, N.Y. 
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Special Offer to Introdu 
The Latest STAR PRODUCT 


MONITOR “°¢RysraL 


This wonderful crystal adds new en- 


introduc toa Set. To 
troduce only 25c. 5 for $1.00. By 
direct from factory. 


‘TAR CRYSTAL CO., 
525 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Order in future from your dealer§ 
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Selectivity, distance, clar- 
ity, and volume are the 
qualities which constitute 
good reception, and~ are. | 
what you may expect from « 
your set if you build wit 
GENERAL RADIOparts, 
Whatever. your circuit, 
build with GENERAL 
RADIO parts— for Super 
‘Reception. 


Ask your dealer or write for 
our new radio catalogue. - 


GENERAL RADIO © 
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“The Real Thing’’ 
a Plumb Axe 


HEN you get an axe, 

want the 

with the 
emblem on it 
The Plumb Scout Axe has been 
official equipment for Scouts for 
14 years. 
You can tell a Plumb when you 
see one, because it has a red han- 
ile, a black head, and the name 
Plumb. It also has the wonder- 
ful plumb Take up Wedge that 
keeps the handle always tight. 
At hardware stores. With leather 
sheath, $1.80; with infantry can- 
vas sheath, $1.65 (except in Far 
West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


ao — 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 





you 
genuine Plumb 
official Scout 
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Challenge Any Boy! 


Then win on 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Scientific construction, 
finest woods and expert 
workmanship make 
Northlands the speedi- 
est and sturdiest. Easy 

to learn on. Most cham 
pions use them. Be a 
winner. Send for free 
booklet on “How to 
Ski,"” Look for the deer- 
head trademark. 






NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
‘orld’s Largest Ski 


1 Merriam Park, 


Manufacturers” 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


or dog or horse or any of the stock. 

















lcireuit placed in some electrical relation to the 


receiving at It ution can probably be 


made more clear by a specific illustration 
For instance, if you are being bothered by 
KYW, and are unable to tune him out for 
reception from another station, the wave-trap 


| is tuned to KYW, at whic - adjustment it will 
| absorb, all, more or less, of KYW from your 


| receiving set, leaving it tes for reception from 


| the desired transmitter. It is called a trap 
| because, as can be understood from the 
linstance cited, it “Traps” the interfering 
| signal, while having little effect on other 

stations. 
A wave-trap is not difficult to make. Wind 


thirty-five turns of wire on a three and a half- 
inch diameter tube, and connect a .cor mfd. 
variable condenser across the terminals of the 
coil. Use any convenient wire in the neighbor- 
| hood of number 20. This forms a wave-trap, 
which is most easily connected into any 
receiving circuit as suggested in the diagram 





Figure 4. No station to which the wave- 
trap is tuned, will be permitted to enter 
the receiver. The tuning of the set, inci- 


dentally, will be slightly different when using 
the trap. 


| 
| 
| 











Examinations for radio operator’s license are 
given in the customs house of your radio district. 
Appointments should be made with the radio 
inspector several days before taking the examina- 
tion. If you are at all doubtful as lo where you 
hould apply, “The Radio Tower” will be 
pleased to give you full instructions. 

The questions and answers given under this 
heading are among those often asked by the 
Federal examiner. 

QUESTION: What is the law concerning 
the power to be used for radio communication? 

ANSWER: The law requires that a mini- 
mum of power be used consistent with re- 
liable communication. ‘The operator should 
never use more power than necessary, except 
in the case of distress. 








Atta Stands Guard 


Concluded from page 31) 








crumpled; yet gamely and with no thought of 
flight, she faced the ravisher. 


Broken and maimed as she was, it had be- 
come impossible for her to charge swiftly 
upon the giant. Her sole remaining idea in 


as to seize upon that flailing tongue 
died or she herself had 


life now w 
and stab it until it 
succumbed. 
Gradually she worked forward, crept Closer 

almost within striking distance; then a sud den n 
movement from the brute whirled her once 
| more away. 

rhe courageous solic r, crippled further by 
the another leg—fortunately for her, 
from the opposite side of the body, awakened 
in time to discover that she had become 
| wedged in a tiny crevice of what remained 
of the roof. , } 





k SS of 


Quite painfully she extricated 
herself and clung exhausted to a ledge by one 


foot, head downwards. No spirited exuber- 
jance now caused her to chin herself as she 
had done on the grass blade a short half hour 
| before. She could only cling weakly, awaiting 


a return of strength that would carry her safe 
back to the ledge. She could no longer jibe 
at the ridiculous workers. She was staring 
death in the Her grip weakened; she 
| dropped down through space. 


lace. 


\tta struck squarely between the two tiny 
ears of the ant-eater. Momentarily dazed by 
the fall, she snatched instinctively at a hair, 


then with a savageness that had grown mechani- 
cal, she snapped at the tough hide beneath. 
rhe blow failed its aim, and the empty man- 
dibles clicked hollowly together. The soldier 
| felt sick and dizzy; if possible she would have 
groaned in disappointment that the blow had 
missed. 
Strength slowly returned and with it a 
redoubling of bitter hatred against the de- 
| stroyer of the mound. But this anger was no 
longer the rage of insanity. Blind instinct had 
been replaced by a subtle craftiness that bor- 
| dered upon real intelligence. Atta had devised 
} a plan. 
| With a stealthy movement she crawled from 
her position between the ears. Half blinded, 
with sense of touch gone with the crushed 
she found it difficult going. She 


seemed to drift onward without real sense 
of direction and with little propelling power. 
Nevertheless, nearer dead than alive, 
pressed bravely ahead, to what in 


colony she had been born to protect. 

The objective point had become the open 
eye of the creature. It drew closer. She 
approached the quivering lid, accomplished a 
wide detour, and drew up to the inner corner, 
all without detection. 

For an instant the weary soldier hesitated. 
She swayed from side to side in sheer weakness. 
Death was not far off; yet she must not die 
before the end had been attained. With 
painful slowness, almost imperceptibly, her 
legs gathered under her for the charge. The 
needle-pointed jaws stretched apart to their 
widest breadth. She toughened her muscles, 
then slowly relaxed. 

Atta had fainted. 
side. 

The ant-eater became aware of an itching 
sensation near the corner of its left eye. 
Mechanically, without particular show of 
interest, the cornucopia-shaped head brushed 
against the earthen wall. The tongue con- 
tinued to reap its harvest, and the beast 
heaved a breath of utter repletion. But the 
itch persisted, and the tamandua raised a paw 
to dislodge the uncomfortable intruder. 

At that second 
remaining strength. With a final convulsive 
effort she had regained her feet, lunged for- 
ward, and stabbed with her mandibles, all 
in the same instant. The sharp points drove 
into the soft flesh at the corner of the eye. 

The ant-eater gave an anguished sigh—the 
only sound it knew how to utter—and flung 
itself from the ant mound. Aroused by the pain 
of the wound, it drove its head into the dust; 
then having failed to get rid of the shooting 
torture, it lumbered ponderously off into the 
jungle. And with it, locked tight and firmly 
set, went the flat yellowish head and long saber- 
jaws of a soldier ant. Atta was dead, but the 
ruin of the mushroom chamber had not gone 
unavenged. The remainder of the city had 
been saved. The tamandua had fled. 


She slumped over on her 
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Anything 
within the Rider boundaries for that matter, 
or the whole north slope of the mountain or 
any slope or the valley or—he straightened 
a trifle with each extension of the sacred 
boundaries until he stood there quite as erect 
and defiant as Jule Rider himself. While, 
through soft eyes suddenly narrowed, he got 
the older man’s viewpoint. There was some- 
thing wonderfully vigorous about it. He 
wanted to act. 

He dared not go back for his hat; his mother 
would divine his intention and warn him to 
count his three-score and ten before anchoring 


this impulse in his heart. Even attempting 
to get his horse from the corral was too much 
of a risk; but he knew Bandit Mountain as 
one knows one’s hands and the short time 
consumed in dropping to the road, then to the 
creek, and so on over a seemingly unpassable 
hogback into Preston canyon, was tantamount 
to a broomstick riding. 

While he lay quenching his thirst at a 
spring high above Sansom’s place, he kept his 
eyes trained on the trails leading toward the 
flats. Presently he saw a horseman trot from 
behind a group of boulders on the other side, 
then a second—both familiar figures. <Alaric 
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consciousness seemed the only salvation of the | 
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Get a Cyclometer 
for your Bicycle 


This Fall—make records as you 
ride! Sit in the saddle and 
see the miles count up on your 
cyclometer. Know just the dis- 
tance to every place you go. 
Prove it to the tenth of a mile— 
with your 


Neder 


CYCLOMETER 


Goes on shaft of front wheel and 
registers up to 10,000 by tenths 
—then repeats. Sold by all 
dealers, or sent $1.50 to 

37 Sargeant St 


THE VEEDER MFG. co. ’ Hartford, Conn. 
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A NEW KIND OF {® 


BOW & ARROW 


(Patent Pending) 
Every boy wants one. 
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Shoots hard and far. 
Practical—Durable—Safe. Two Rubber Tipped Ar- 


rows. Price 50 cents by mail : 

for 75 cents. Send for one to 
THE ARROGUN MFG. CO. 

205 N. St. Louis Street Dept. A Los Angeles, Calif. 


RANGERS 8.to 12 
oY Of America YEARS 


A National Organization based on 


INDIAN LORE 


Cc eennets Supply Dept. Local Charter Fee 
$2. 4th Edition Handbook, 50c. Magazine 
$1 a year. Ranger's Dues 50¢ a year, in- 
cluding the magazine. 


or with six arrows 
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NOW FOR WINTER SPORT 


YOUNGSTER Se SAE (CHL) 7 


The SKI-SEASON comes in JANUARY and FEBRUARY 


If you didn’t get your pair of skis you are still in 
time—you'll find 


STRAND SKIS own Monin 


At Sporting Goods and Hardware Stores 
FRE Plans for Ski Jumping Tower — Tourna- 
ment Rules—Sent to any Sports Club. 
MARTIN A. STRAND, (Est. 1896) 
118 Strand Street, - - New Richmond, Wis. 
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GIVING A PLAY? LET US HELP YOU 


Send for the Old Tower booklet on “putting on a show '— 
containing valuable and definite information for amateurs, 
and a list of plays suitable forScout Troops and boys’ clubs. 


THE OLD TOWER PRESS, LTD. 
59 E. Adams St. Chicago 
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Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


sprang to his feet to race on and intercept 
them. ‘They had just splashed through the 
creek when he got close enough to call. “Hey 
Jim Duncan—oh, you Jim Duncan!” 

Jule Rider’s foreman drew rein; raised high 
in his stirrups. ‘Say Dan, ain’t that Jule’s 
boy crushing through the brush up there?” 

“Sure is, Jim, but what the devil’s got into 
him—eh?”’ 

Alaric, however, commenced clearing their 
minds as soon as he got near enough to talk. 
“T know where he is,” lhe panted. “The man 
you're after. He’s on the Hibbard trail.” 

“How’d you know?” 

“Cause [ put him there. He was at the house 

[ saw the scar and everything. If you try 
you'll get him coming out of Crazy Gulch.” 

“Armed?” 

“That ain’t stopping you is it?” he asked, 
with all the force of his new courage. “ But it 
ain’t nothing but a snake stick he’s got, any- 
how. Give me your horse if you ain’t hunting 
for nobody.” 

In spite of their surprise at the young 
panther, they lost no time lauding his interpid- 
ity. Neither did they question his information. 
“We can make it easy, Dan,” said Duncan, 
“and have time to head off Jule and the boys.” 

““Yep—and the sherifi’ll be out of callin’, 
won’t he, Jim?” 

“Sure will, but if I know Jule Rider—and I 
think I do, there ain’t any sheriff going to 
spoil this party anyhow.” With this they 
plunged back through the water, trotted along 
the bank on the other side, then turned 
abruptly and were engulfed in a narrow ravine. 

Alaric Rider—the new Alaric Rider—went 
home. His lean features were grave, a deep 
crease of worry between his eyebrows and yet 
he felt calm, unaccountably satisfied that he 
had done the right thing. He did not even re- 
coil at thought of the lynching. Indeed he drew 
an imaginary picture of the scene and found it 
gratifying. What puzzled the boy was his own 
reaction. Prolonged and definite rumblings 
must fret the earth prior to an earthquake or 
the venomous spitting through a mountain top, 
but Alaric Rider could recall no such pre 
existent pressures within himself. It had been 
rather more like an electric contact that de- 
tonates a blasting charge. And it had animated 
a nest of dormant passions. 

With a final guess that it was not an im- 
placable hatred for law violaters in general, 
but a specific case where extraordinary severe- 
ness was justifiable, he crossed over to the 
house. His mother sat outside the door where 
an old oak brushed the eves. She did not hear 
him until he smoothed the hair from her soft 
forehead and bent his lips to it. 

She started. “Why Jules, you back so 
soon?” she said, turning in surprise. “ Alaric— 
Alaric, I—I thought it was your father. He 
always kisses me like that but you never have. 
And you're pale, Alaric. Are you sick?” 

He turned to let his gold brown eyes smile 
at her over the rim of a dipper. “I’m all 
right. Guess it’s the heat—or maybe dust—”’ 
Flipping and remaining water into the cleanly 
broomed dooryard, he sank the dipper back 
into the bucket then wiped his colorless face 
with his sleeve. 

“T declare, son, you’re like your father to- 
day,” she said as he stepped in through the 
door, but the laugh he answered her with was 
artificial. There was not a genuine laugh in him. 
He felt more like groaning as he sank into a chair 
near the table and put his face in his hands. 

For a long time he remained there. It was 
quiet. Occasionally there came to him his 
sister’s happy little voice from where she was 
at play; the monotonous creak of his mother’s 
chair as she rocked on the uneven ground; the 
periodic music of a lark on the corral rail; his 
own nervous fingers tapping on his temples. 
And the other—he was not aware of it at first 
but in an especially hushed moment he noted it. 
At first little more than a breath, then pianis- 
simo, finally quite audible. He snapped up his 
head. It was the instrument on the table before 
him. He had not disconnected it when he hur- 
ried out after the stranger. In fact,he had quite 
forgotten that such a wonderful contrivance 
belonged to him. He did not altogether care 
now. The thing was rather repulsive to him. 
His face went back into his cold hand. ‘Then, 
as if human, and provoked at his inattention, 
the thing shouted a triad of words: ‘‘—man not 
guilty—” With a jump, Alaric reached for 
the phones and held them to his ears. Sure 
enough it was broadcasting a reprieve for the 
hunted man. A repentant confessor had come 
forward; the escaped man had been falsely 
accused; the maddened posse must be informed 
and called off. That was the gist of the message 
that burned into Alaric Rider’s ears like a 
branding iron. 

He left the phones swinging on their cord 
below the table and catapulted through the 
door. His mother called in vain as he rushed 
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on to the corral. From a feed crib on the way 
there he snatched an old hackamore, vaulted 
the high rail fence and slid up to his as- 
tonished pony in a cloud of dust. Slipping the 
hackamore over the nose of the rearing animal, 
he sprang astride its back much as a panther 
might have done. And the horse, clearing 
the rails, made for the timber line like a 
frightened gazelle. ~ 

There was nothing sane about the ride. 
Some of the time it was a mad race along the 
Tan Oak road, but more often it was a pre- 
carious tumble down embankments or through 
brush. And a final plunge across a deep 
stretch of the stream above the falls where 
horse and rider were separated but, miracu- 
lously, got footing on the other side. From 
there the boy went on alone, running along the 
top edge of a precipice and climbing down 
between huge boulders when he came to the 
other end. This brought him almost to the 
floor of the canyon and it was here that he 
stopped with a little cry of defeat. For in an 
open space below was a half dozen riderless 
horses—a buckskin among them—their bridle 
reins brushing the grass at their feet. And 
from some point beyond came the strident 
voices of men. 

He found them gathered in a crescent 
shaped clearing cut sharply into the mountain 
wall he was skirting. He called down to them 
but his jaded voice was buffeted back by the 
mountain wind. 

Next he tried to climb down, lost his footing, 
slid through an area of shale rock and stopped 
only when his foot chanced to lodge against 
a great madrone tree that twisted out almost 
horizontally from the bank. His hands and 
face had been cut with the sharp wedges of 
shale and when he wiped the blood from his 
eyes he saw the thing he had feared. 

There below him, strung from the very tree 
he braced against, hung the body of the 
stranger. <Alaric’s scream of horror was a 
strange one, guttural, confined. Even had it 
had the force to carry, the men below would 
not have heeded it as human. 

But they did not hear and besides they were 
moving away. Alaric Rider went limp, 
slipped down until he was astride the red trunk 
of the scaffold. He was a murderer, or would 
be as soon as life left the body swinging below 
him. His frightened eyes traveling along the 
twisted trunk came to rest on the rope. ‘The 
end was made fast to a gargoyle-like projection 
of rock in the wall far below. He had left his 
knife at home with the tools he had been using 
hours before. ‘There was nothing he could do 
but close his eyes. 

Blood running down over his lids jerked him 
out of his passivity. Springing to his feet 
with a new strength, he reached to the shelf 
above and selected a sharp edged disc of shale. 

Out along the trunk he slipped until he came 
to the rope and he fell to chopping and sawing 
with the sudden strength of a maniac. With 
the parting of the rope his bolstered strength 
vanished. He became dizzy too, so that he 
was obliged to cling to the branch with both 
arms and legs. They found him clinging there 
when they turned back. For the thump of 
the stranger’s body attracted the attention of 
the retreating lynchers. 

They managed to toss a lariat over the limb 
near him and he slid down among them. His 
father faced him angrily. 

“What the devil are you up to now?” the 
man asked, hotly. “Jim Duncan told me 
you’d proved up at last and says I: ‘I always 
knew it’d crop out in time, Jim. Some day 
he’s going to stop his dreaming,’ says I, ‘and 
when he does I’m going to show you the 
finest stockman in Preston County.’ Now 
you gone and kicked the bars down.” 

“But you’re stringing the wrong man.” the 
boy flared back. ‘How’d you like to answer 
to lynching an innocent man?” 

For answer Jules Rider rolled over the fast 
reviving victim, exposing the incriminating 
scar. “Ain’t that the maverick you helped 
us round up?” 

“Yes,” agreed the boy, “but he ain’t the 
murderer. I'll tell you all about it if you'll 
listen. I got it over the radio—through the 
air from Greyrock.” 

Jules Rider and his men stared at onl 


another. “Danged if he ain’t gone batty,” 
Rider whispered. But the stranger had 


sufficiently revived to strengthen the lad’s 
story and go back with them to the house. 
And there Jules Rider, with the phones on 
his head, his toes twisted around a chair leg, 
his sombrero hooked over one upstanding spur 
rowel, took advantage of a two minute inter- 
mission. “Say, boys, this is something that’s 
got me. Just you get your horns into this head- 
stall, Jim,” he said, holding out the phones, 
“and see what this boy of mine’s done. And 
then ask me why I’ve decided to send him to 





the best electric school in the whole State.” 




















Home Study Course 


in | 
SCOUTMASTERSHIP 
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@ A complete and helpful train- 
ing in the principles and practice 
of scout leadership, including 
twenty-six books and pamphlets. 


@ Organized in twelve lessons 
designed to give the maximum 
of practical benefit with the mini- 
mum of demand on your time.. 


@ For detailed information, ad- 
dress Columbia University, Room 
24, Home Study Department, 
New York City. 











“Scoutmastership Notes” 


@ The new monthly bulletin of 
the Columbia University Home 
Study Course in Scoutmastership. 


@ Contains brief “‘how’”’ articles 
by successful scoutmasters, sig- 
nificant quotations, editorials, and 
a detailed set of troop and patrol 
meeting and hike programs for 
each month. 





@ Offered to all scout leaders at 
cost, sixty cents a year. Send sub- 
scriptions (by check, money order, 
cash or two-cent stamps). 





TO 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Room 24, Home Study Department 
419 West 117th Street, New York City 
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Scout Ashley Will Tell You How 
$13.50 in Three Days 


How much money do you need? 


is one of hundreds of BOYS’ LIFE readers who have found 
And BOYS’ LIFE 
you the exact, winning sales talks that put $13 Ashley’s pockets in three 


Scout. Ashley 


the way to get cash all the year round. is happy to offer 
.50 in 
All you have to do is ask for it if you want money 


avel i 
days! and mean business. 


Every day now is worth three or four at some other time. In these days 
around the New Year most people start their BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions. 
and are quick to invest it in BOYS’ LIFE 
You can tell ’em! 


Bovs have Christmas gift money 
when you let them read a copy. 
Just write at once to 


The Ashley Plan Man, ©; BOYS’ LIFE, Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York City 














| 100 Unused for Only 6c 


All different and genuine from Georgia, Venezuela, 
Pols und, Turkey, San Marino, ete.—worth $1.00—with 
250 hinges and big bargain lists, all for 6c to new appli- 
cants for our approvals. 


VICTORIA STAMP CO., London, Canada 


“Oh Boys!” Mystics “Mysterious” Packet! 


‘YONTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, sun wor- 
shippers, and wild savages!! Inclu are’ Kenya and U Jganda, 
frica, Dutch Indies Gold © —y Federated Malay States 
Abyssinia, Nyassa, Travancore, Siam, Congo, etc. This wonderful 
acket es 105 ail diferent mostly unused) for — e cents 
tos approval applicants! iz Price List Free with each or 


MYSTIC STAMP Co., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, “0d York 


FREE: 20 Luxemburg Stamp (=: 


Sent to applicants for my net approval selections. 
} Reference required; Scout membership sufficient. 


J. de Jong, 539 West 162d Street, New York, N. Y. 
ALL FOR 


iD , approv als, all for r2c 12c 
MISSOURI STAMP COMPANY 
5933 Kingsbury Dept. 1566 St. Louis, Mo. 


Don’t Lose Your 
‘BOYS’ LIFE! 
50 WAYS TO 
EARN THE COST OF IT 


subsc ribers is ave 


1eir BOYS’ LIFE 











Here are 50 ways in which boy 
secured the money that paid for 
subscriptions: 

Piling wood. 
Raising a calf. 
Mowing lawns. 
Selling BOYS’ LIFE. 
Painting fence. 
Delivering milk. 
weeping church. 
Keeping chickens. 
Selling BOYS’ LIFE. 
Cleaning up yards. 
Carrying out ashes. 
Distributing samples. 
Working in the hay. 
Delivering telegrams. 
Caddying for golfers. 
iving an aute truck. 
Working in an office. 
Collecting scrap iron. 
Working in drug store. 
Sweeping schoolhouse. 
Farm work in summer. 
Raising a potato patch. 
Working in greenhouse. 
Working for a gardener. 
Working in lumber yard. 
Selling garden produce. 
Puttting in a ton of coal. 
Working around the home. 
Working in doctor’s office. 
Cleaning neighbor's cellar. 
Tending cows and milking. 
Delivering tele hone books. 
Working on baker’s wagon. 
Bringing up coal and w 
Working in a grocery store. 
Picking turkeys and squabs. 
Fixing grates of steam roller. 
ing janitor work in schgol. 
Burying a dog for a neig' - P : ” 
a 100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Sa sane _ bucksaw. — Stamp ps Free all different, free to all eend- 
—— g for our ey al sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
Errands on Saturday afternoon. Ss \15e. List of 1500 stamps at Ic each. If possible, send 
Writing and translating letters. names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
Making a birdhouse | — |B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO., 
Candling eggs at a produce house. Pree Fon: = A SEE ene 
Werking ster schoo at planing rail | Rema React, Sieh, Sencar Mette 
Making and selling a model aeroplane. 4 diff’ Albani a, 12c. 3 diff Armenia, 12c. 1 Brunei, 3c. 
Carrying water, picking strawberries, etc. 1 Cook Is., 2 Horto, 8c. 3 Kiauchau, 7c. 2 Nauru, 
Operating sticing machine for meat dealer. gc. 10 Nyates. 12c. 1 Tahiti, 8c. 1 Tanganyika, sc. 
Mother gave it to me for eating less butter. LIBERTY STAMP COMPANY 


3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 
KEEP YOUR COPIES COMING 


STAMPS 2: 200 an Different ee g stentes. $1. 4 
. : So natini ' Rez “ q 00 All Different British Colonies. . 
Don't miss Sabatini, D an Beard, the “‘What Are Al eiieens Werteannane Calamion 26 


Going to Be” series; ‘‘Og,"’ the hairy boy, and dozens 
of other headliners here and coming in BOYS’ LIFE. | ((dealforXmas) —— er pn an Ae 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. | Mt. Carmel Stamp Company, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 











| 111 Variety packet, perforation gauge, 


“show me” 


2 sh, Australian Kangaroo, Value 30c 
etc., to introduce our new 








BOYS! My Senses ; Million- Dollar packet is the talk of 

* Stampdom. Itcontains 50 difierent recent stamps 

of Germany, all unused, including airplane, provisionals, 

ete., with values (prewar) of over $15,000,000.00! For 

| thirty days only we will send this big value packet abso- 

| lutely free to ee al applicants! Postage 4c. HURRY! 
RICHARD LAMPRECHT 


|" Napoleon Street Valparaiso, Indiana 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 


To applicants for our Popular Approvals sending 
| references. 500 all diff. stamps 50c. 

BACHUS STAMP CO. 

| 147 Danforth Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


! 50 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Peru, 
| Cuba, neeae, etc., and al- 
bum 10c. 1000 mixed 40c. 50 diff. U.S. 25c. 1000 

hinges 10c. Fine Album for 3500. stamps 75c. 

List free. 500 fine all different stamps, $1.00. A collec- 

| tion of 1000 fine all different mounted stamps, only $3.00. 

C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliant Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HE average of new stamps each year is a 
little under two thousand,” Mr. Birwood 
was saying. 

Harry had asked the question and with 
pencil and paper he began figuring the simple 
sum of how many new stamps he would have to 
add to his collection each week to keep up with 
this increase. ‘Some weeks I gain more than 
forty, but I’m sure I don’t average that many, 
so I must be always losing ground,” he finally 
remarked. Harry was always so much in 
earnest about the questions that perplexed 
him. His face took on such a woebegone ex- 
pression that Mr. Birwood laughed and said: 

“Don’t worry about that. There are no 
perfect collections in the world and the empty 
pages in your album are crowded full of hope— 
hope that you'll fill them some day. Why, half 
the fun is finding the missing stamp from the 
set or page.” 

Bob, who sat at Mr. Birwood’s other elbow 
by a table in the Franklin Stamp Club, said, 
“T read quite a severe criticism of the recently 
issued 1925 catalogue. The writer seemed to 
think not enough attention had been paid to 
minor varieties.” 

“For my part,” Mr. Birwood replied, ‘‘it’s 
all right as it is. Twenty years ago the 
catalogue would have easily slipped into one’s 
pocket but look at the thickness of it to-day. 
One naturally wonders what it will be like in 
another twenty years. Two volumes at least 
will be required. If I were the editor I would 
cut—cut—cut—everything would go by the 
board that could be spared. It would be a 
bad day for known speculative issues. I’d 
do all I could to protect the collectors from 
them. And as for minor varieties I would leave 
those for the specialist. Of the hundred thou- 
sand philatelists in the United States how many 
do you suppose reach the advanced stage? 
Probably a small percentage; so the catalogue 
as it is meets the requirements of the majority. 
The specialist will find what he desires in 
European publications.’ 

{ “Forty stamps a week ought to be enough 
to satisfy anyone, I think,’”’ Harry concluded. 

“There are so many ways of collecting—such 
a variety of opinions that it would be impos- 
sible to satisfy everyone. Yet we may admire 
the results gained by the specialist. Repre- 
sentative Ackerman of New Jersey, a member 
of the Collector’s Club, a prominent New York 
organization, has recently shown in the rooms 
of that club a collection of five hundred varie- 
ties of the United States five and ten-cent 
stamps of the 1847 issue. Included were 
many rare cancellations, all the listed shades 
of color and a number of covers (stamps on 
original envelopes). It won a medal in 
England and is considered the most complete 
of its kind ever made. If you had copies of 
these stamps you would be interested to 
compare them with those in this carefully 
prepared and analyzed lot to know just where 
yours stood as to rarity.” 

“There was an article in the newspaper 
about a competition among members of the 
Collector’s Club,” Bob said. “Twelve to 
twenty stamps were submitted by each con- 
testant, neatly mounted and under each stamp 
a reason was given for its entry. It might be 
an odd cancellation, a defect in the printing 
or a faulty surcharge or an unusual shade of 
color. The value had no consideration. That 
idea could be tried here in the Franklin Stamp 
Club.” 

““A good suggestion. Such ideas help to 
create interest. We might even persuade 
Harry to become a specialist.” 

Harry grinned. ‘Didn't I fix up a fine dis- 
play for our club exhibition last year?” 

“You certainly did,” Mr. Birwood said. 

‘There was a recent exhibition in Norway at 
which a half million dollars worth of stainps 
were shown. Norway printed her first stamps 
seventy years ago. Perhaps you remember the 
design of the four skillings, blue, showing the 
national coat of arms?” 

The boys both did. 

“Tt was designed by a mechanical engineer 
named Zarbell and was printed in Christiana. 
The paper bears the watermark of a lion and 
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[No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
| report any unsatisfactory service.) 








Read the 
Scott-Seald Guarantee 


“If you buy a Scott Seald Packet with the seal 
unbroken you have the Scott Company’s unqué alitied 
guarantee that every stamp in the packet is genuine 
and listed in Scott's Stamp Catalogue. Further, that 
the packet contains no foreign revenues or telegraphs, 
no postcards, reprints, envelopes or counterfeits, 
such as are commonly found in packets of uncertain 
origin. 

The Scott Company will make good on any 
packet not meeting these specifications whether you 
buy from us or our dealers. 

This new service applies to what is being made the 
most exte nsive packet line ever offered. It has meant 
no increase in price. On the contrary, because of the 
tremendous quantities of stamps purchased, we are 
selling SCOTT SEALD packets at unheard of low 
prices. 

Convince yourself. Send for Free price list and 
we will send you (if you request it) a 40 page illus- 
trate ad book entitled ‘“*The Guide to Stamp Collect- 
ing. 





NOW ON SALE 
Latest Just Off 


edition The Modern Album cie"bress 


Space for more than 12,000 stamps. 
,000 Illustrations 
BOUND in RED CLOTH, $2.00. 
Forwarding extra, 3 Ibs. 











‘SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 West 44th Street, New ¥ork, N. Y. 














$6.00 for 12c 


Fine packet 101 all different genuine i _ from a 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentine, etc., value over $3.( 

5 unused French C ‘olonies (large, bes nutiful stamps) ; - 
foration gauge, ruler, millimetre a big price list; set 
Venezuela, cat. value (1923) $2.79. All for 12c to appli- 
cants for our neue approval anataat 


DAVIES STAMP CO., 


P. O. Box 108, Toledo, O. 
triangle stamp; set German 


ANCHER’S ! 
stamps with (pre-war) value 


forty million dollars (interesting!), perforation gauge,mme. 
Scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, etc. Entire outfit for 12¢c to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO, 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


Allffor 12¢; 2 searce triangle stamps; smallalbum; 5 blank 
Fon mit al sheets; 250 hinges; perforation gauge; 5 French 

Colonials; 2 special deliveries; Airmail set; red cross set: 
Fantastic Fenway Packet containing 5 55 different including 
Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, 
Congo, ete. This wonderful outfit and 16 page price list, 
only 12c to new approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO.., I6I Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


FIUME TRIANGLE, All Only Oc. 


large $1.00 U. 8S. etc., 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L. St. Loxis, Mo. 


to inroduce approvals 
I send selec- 
7 0 0 DISCOUNT tions of de 
O _ sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 


12 PRECANCELS FREE 


To introduce our precancel approvals. We also tell you 
how tocollect them. 25 different Philadelphia for 12c. 
35 different Cincinnati for 20. 

ROTNEM STAMP CO. 
803 Washington Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 


A nice collection of 200 all different, genuine 
foreign stamps from such countries as Danzig, 
Roumania, Russia, Sweden, and many others. 


Catalog value over $4.00—all for EIGHT 
CENTS to approval applicants only. 
Ht W. Myers & Co., Dept. A, 915 Florida Street, Richmond, Calif. 


STAMPS 105 China, Egy Pt. Te ., Stamp Dic- 

tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 

2c. Stamp Album, artel illustrations, 

rich dates neues of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
1.00, 25, A. BULLARD & CO., 


1924 Bn POE of stamps, 
15e. Stp. Guide l0e. Direct im. 446 lw St., Dept. ‘A9, 
Boston, Mass. 


Free — ro: Packet 


Foreign 
to approval applicants sending 2c return postage: 
ACME STAMP COMPANY, Rock Island, Hl. 





$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 


























70 Different Foreign Stamps from \ \ including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries _ ; tralia, Europe, West Indies 
and our pamphlet, which tells you “How to make your collection 
of stamps one. ” For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Company, 
Room 35 604 Race St., Cincinnati, oO. 





FREE! Two beautiful sets of Stamps to all asking 

© for approvals. Colleetions: 100 diff. 8c, 

200 for 15e, 100 Austria 10¢, 100 Freneh Col. 40c, 10 

Danzig 5¢e, 100 Hungary 10¢, 100 Poland 30c. Albums, 

hinges, etc. Please ask for your approval premium. 
EUREKA STAMP CO. 

Prince Bay, N. Y. 


5 Stamps from 15 Countries 


Dept. B 
1 
— 15 stamps for 25 cents 


Contest: tec amos ior 2. 


A loose-leaf album, omesuman issue of stamps and 1000 
hinges will be given for the best letter on location and 
government of the fifteen countries from which these 
stamps come, and what Philately teaches. 11 other awards. 
R. P. BICKMORE, - Box 56, Malden, Mass. 
BOYS! Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 

Congo, etc. 5c to approval applicants. 
If you will write at once we will include 4 stamp album, 
perforation gauge and a big list of bargains without 


extra charge. 
HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


classification are accepted 


[No advertisements jor _this 
approval of an expert. Kindly 


unle they meet the 
report any unsatis 7.) 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 
ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

As a premium we will send for 12¢ (regular price twenty- 

five cents) |! set Airplane sts amps, 10 blank approval 

sheets, 1 smail stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 perforation 

gauge, 250 hing 1 triangle amp, packet of s 

from Abyssinia, Africa Nyassa, Georgia, 

etc., and large price list. 

FREE 200 diff. foreign stamps if you send : 25e for 3 mos. 

sub’ to MEKEEL’S STAMP WEEKLY. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., eoiorado® 2032355, colo. 

CARIBOU SURPRISE 

4c Ne ‘oO 

Se Newfoundland, Gatsies © te) ONLY 
TOTAL CATALOG , $1.37 9- 

ONLY Sc TO INTRODUCE APPROVALS 


Surprise Packet, Catalogs 1.07 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L’2ST. LOUIS. ‘io 





acto 








Ips 
Turkey, ete., 





(Contains over 50 different stamps) 








BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 

* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Maly (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
etc., ete.; also a fine set of 6 diff. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—all for eight cents! 
Supply limited, order at once. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. WATERTOWN, MASS. 


BEST OFFER EVER MADE 


Send us names of three boys like yourself 
and we will send you approval sheets of 
very popular stamps, from which you can 
select 25 Free. Return remainder and name 
of countries you are interested in, and re- 
ceive our 1 cent club offer. Scout Rec. 


EBEN H. TARR, Joppa, Gloucester, Mass. 











Bo s! Have you ever owned J nice, shiny, new 
y pair of steel stamp ton Lakeview offers: 
Famous “Confiscated"’ set of Bulgs cris (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc., 
ete.—and last but not least, a dandy pvir of stamp tongs! 
The entire big outfit only 15c¢ to approval applicants! 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., 338 Columbia St., 1 LEDO, OHIO. 
Boys! Have you ever owned a nice metal water- 
* mark detector? Hinsdale offers—all for 
10c: Pocket stock book for duplicates; small ruled album; 
perforation gauge and millimetre scale; packet from 
Newfoundland, Africa, Siam, Travancore, India, Egypt, 
White Russia, Fiume, triangle; and lastly, a brand new 
watermark detector! his wonderful outfit for 
only 10 cents to approval apr licants! Order today. 
HINSDALE STAMP CO. 
165 North Lincoln Street 








Hinsdale, Il. 


=] NORTH BORNEO $:.!82'%"*10¢ 


1d 109 differ- 
ent Foreign Stamps, HINGE S and LISTS to 
Approval Applics a 50 diff. U.S. for 10c; 1000 
a Foreign $1.25; 100 diff. British Colonies for 
5 Newfoundland CARIBOUS for 10c; 20 
diff. nee ay gs oy E. A. MOSELEY, 225 So. Taylor,St. Louis, Mo. 











158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 5c 
dia Service. Guatemala, China, ete. Only 
my Finest Approval Sheets 50 to 60 per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. ists Free. 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St, Louis, Mo. 









100 diff. Foreign, set of 5 Poland, 200 Hinges, 
Album, Perf. gauge,—all for 10c 50 diff. Port. 
Cols., 18c. 100 diff. British Cols., 36c. Above 
specials to approval applicants only! 50 
French Cols., 22e; 1000 Hinges, 10¢; 1000 mixed, 
over 20 countries, only 33c. Lists Free. We 
Buy Collections. 
BYMOR STAMP CO., Louis, Mo. 


Dept. B, St. 


250 Different ‘Stamps for 10c 


We offer large packet containing 250 all different 
genuine stamps and bargain price list all for 10¢ to 
approval applicants. 

MIDWEST STAMP COMPANY 
mage. © B, Kemper Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











Pre -mium of 50 different, stunning stamps. 
= ane sts po wallet, perforation gauge, mm, 
+, ruler; good stamp — Kenya «& 


(cannibal land!), Gold Coast, 


TOP: rsi: all for 6 cents to applicants for 
Tipet’ ‘op Approvals. 
TIP-TOP sta? co. Palmer Lake, Cohsate 











S| Batum 10109, sk-sr, 6 var. (C WreES alue $1.90) $ .50 


T | Aze rbaijan 1919, 1ok-5or, 10 var. (Cat. $2.65) -50 
A Danzig 1923, 100, aan 500 Million (Cat. 37c.).. .10 
M A nig pre dep ec 5-10 (€ at. value 4oc.) ; ag 

Nyassa 1921, 12 r., No. 94-105 (Cat. $12.00) . 3.00 
P| 1000 Different stamps, Wonderful value... . 1.00 


S\c. E. Nickles, W. ashington, dD € 


200 DIFF. STAMPS 1 10c. 


to oo ants for my 50° discount approvals 
900 Diff. 40c. 1000 Hinges 10¢ 


F. D. UNGER, P.0. Box 4062, W. Phila., Pa. 


Danzi m Fr Fine Set Stamps from 
— 4 Sta ~ = Independent State of 


Danzig, with price list of Canadian Stamps, and 
large Catalogue of Packets, Sets, Albums and 
Supplies, Free for 2c postage. 

Midiand Stamp Co., Station E-9, 


3006 Rodman St., 











Toronto, Canada 
104 Get This Wholesale Lot 12c 
unused stamps—2t b locks 
airmail and big new 20-page — list 
Approvals, references require 
CKEY STAMP CO. 
712 E. Bowen St., Dayt> 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 1(c 
(Cataloging $6.00) 
and price-list to those asking to see our cls naay 50% 
discount approy; al sheets. Hinge es 10¢ per 1000, 
postpaid. Scott's 1925 Catalog $2.00, postagezextra. 
= Cc. Seema. | Dest. 2, Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
FREE! 2: Beautiful set of Guatemala Stamps to my 
4e asking for approvals. Collections: 100 diff 
Se, 200 tor 15¢, 100 Austria 10c, 100 French Col. 40c, 10 
Danzig 5e, 100 Hungary 10c, 100 Poland 30c. ‘Albums, 
hinges, ete. Please ask for your approval premium, 
EUREKA STAMP CO. 
Prince Bay, N. Y. 


FREE—Set of 5 
with each order. 


, Ohio 
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the lion is also used in the engraving in which | 
it is shown holding St. Olav’s ax. There is a 
variation or error which has a double foot on 
the right leg of the lion. Norway has held | 
quite closely to one design for her stamps. 
You remember the oval in the color of the 
stamp with “NORGE” in white at the top 
and a post horn in the center in the middle of 
which the value is placed. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brock made the original drawing and it was 


engraved in 1870 to first appear in 1872. For | § 


fifty years with slight variation, the design 
was adhered to. At the time of the convention 
with Sweden and Denmark in 1877 to estab- 
lish their currency on an equal basis, the 
change was reflected on the stamps when the 
skillings and specie dealers were superseded by 
ore and krona. Those who object to com- 
memoratives have little to complain of. The 
only set which consists of but three values, 
issued in 1914 and shi wing a picture of the Na- 
tional Assembly at Eic Isvold taken from a can- 

vas by the historical jhainter Oscar Wegerland, 
was to commemorat# the political severance 
from Denmark. Mr. Birwood got out one of 
the albums which held his collection, in which 
was Norway complete including the lion with 
the extra foot, the copies all well centered and 
when used, lightly cancelled. He called atten- 
tion to the portraits of King Oscar on the 1878 
issue and of King Haakon VII on the krone 
stamps of 1907 and rort. 

“On the 1922 stamps the lion is used again, 
only this time he stands up very straight,” 
Harry said. ‘His tail, which curls up behind, 
looks to be as long as its owner. I like the old 
1854 lion better.” 

“France is another country that has been 
sparing of commemoratives,”’ remarked Mr. 
Birwood. ‘There is the Pasteur set and those 
in honor of the poet, Pierre de Ronsard, and the 
Olympic Games issue of four varieties which 
have met with some criticism as to their 
artistic merit. One writer says the athlete with | 
outstretched arm on the ten centimes, gray- 
green and yellow-green, looks more like a Slav 
and with none of the classic Greek about him. 
On the twenty-five centimes, rose and dark 
blue, the half figure of a woman is seen holding 
a small statue. The critic complains in this 
case that the woman’s expression is one of dis- 
satisfaction as though she had paid a dime for 
it at a ten-cent store and now sadly realized it 
was not worth more than three cents. It is 
hard to understand why inferior designs should 
come from a country that is the acknowledged 
art center of the world.” 











What Do You 
Want to Be? | 


(Continued from page 49) 











motorists to travel between New York and 
New Jersey without having to bother with 
ferries. They have named it the Holland 
Tunnel, in honor of Clifford M. Holland, the 
Chief Engineer, who died before the work was 
done. This tunnel—as were other famous 
tunnels—was started simultaneously, from 
both ends, two crews boring towards the 
middle. When the two borings met in the 
middle of the river bed, their point of meeting 
was accurate to within a fraction of an inch. 

If you can’t see the importance of little 
things, don’t plan to be an engineer. 

But if you can see fun in measuring all these 
things, in one way or another, by mathematics 
and by becoming familiar with them so that 
you can learn how to use them to make life 
pleasanter and easier for all men, then be an 
engineer. 

You can never know enough. 

A great Emperor, in ancient times, was erect- 
ing a great stone monument. Ona certain day, 
before tens of thousands of people, the pillar 
was to be pulled into place by hundreds of men 
tugging at ropes. 

“The man who speaks while this monument 
is being raised,’ ordered the Emperor, “shall 
have his head cut off.” 

At a given signal, the men began to pull. 
Only the grunts of exertion were heard. 

But something went wrong. A supporting 
rope from behind was a little too long. There 
had been a miscalculation. It looked as if the 
great mass of stone would topple. There was a 
sailor in the crowd. He knew ropes by heart; 
he was an engineer in ropes. He couldn’t 
keep still. 

“Throw water on the long rope,” he yelled. 

Some one followed his advice. The wet 
rope contracted enough to allow the great stone 
to settle into place. 

No one cut off his head. 

Engineers must know many materials as this 








sailor knew the quality of ropes. 
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atch that 
in the Dark 


Say that a watch that 
is twice as useful as a 


(set a W 


‘Tells Time 


A good many people 
tells time in the dark 
plain dial watch. 


Boys, especially. like Ingersoll Radiolites. Th 
oos-Sau ol UL ap bhae(-moele)ace-telen-ta-moeltcsetamer-teleny under 
bycove tam o) i) Conurame) mre lence (ole) a mr Lasellcaele 

Ingersoll Radiolites have dependability for 
which Ingersolls are famous. 


Yankee Radtolites 52-75 to 56-50 














READ THIS BOY’S LETTER! 


The first time that I saw “ BOYS’ LIFE” was in school in 1917. I 
liked it very much and decided that before many more months rolled 
around I would have an issue of my own coming. 


When my first “ BOYS’ LIFE” arrived, I quit working until I had read 
it from cover to cover (and this took until midnight). I thought it was 
great then, but I found later that it wasn’t near what it is now. 


From that time on I was always telling others about it and advising 
Many did and told me later that they never regretted 
Neither did I and I know I 


them to get it. 
the price that they paid for it. 
shall. 


never 


If anybody today should ask me the name of the best magazine I ever 
read I would shout “ BOYS’ LIFE,” and I know I would be telling the 
I know that many others will say the same thing. 


For a good all-around magazine the ‘“ BOYS’ LIFE” has them all beat 
by a mile. Anybody who does not read this magazine, which contains 
stories by such authors as Crump, Smith, Ames, and many others, to- 
gether with Walter Camp’s sport talks, ‘THINK and GRIN,” Dan 
Beard’s Scouting Section, the World Brotherhood of Boys and the 
numerous collection of stories which take in all outdoor sports as well as 
indoor, does not know what he is missing. That is why I have been 
getting it ever since 1917 and also why I intend to keep on getting it. 
K. R. CREITZ, 


Bloomsbury, New Jersey. 


truth. 





ARE YOU A REGULAR READER ? 
DON’T FORGET YOUR RENEWAL! 
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$1220 
Boy Can X 
Now Afford 


a Repeater! 


OU boys who have been dream- 

ing of owning a real repeater— 
here's your chance. Examine this 
new .22 calibre Hamilton and you'll 
wonder how it is possible at the 
price. Every feature of a high- 
priced rifle—handsome, turned wal- 
nut stock, take-down hammerless 
construction, adjustable sight, safety 
trigger guard, and the famous rustless 
bronzed-lined Hamilton barrel shoots 
15 times without reloading. Ask your 
dealer to show it to you; or sent di- 
rect from factory on receipt of price. 


C. J. HAMILTON & SON 
317 Hamilton Street, Plymouth, Michigan 


Hamilton 


22 Calibre 


Rifles 







The famous Hamilton 
Single Shot is the low- 
est priced accurate and 
dependable .22 calibre 
rifle made today. With 
handsome polished wal- 
nut stock $3.50. With 
gum wood stock $3.00. 


$17.50 in His 
Pocket— 


“and I had a good 


time earning it.”’ 





Not so bad was it—to earn 
$17.50 for having a good time 
in one day? 

That’s what happened to the 
new record-holder among boy 
representatives of BOYS’ 
LIFE. 


You Can Have 
The Same Chance! 


Everywhere boys are ‘‘cleaning 
up” big cash profits with the 
BOYS’ LIFE® Quick Profit 
Plan. These are the best days. 
Don’t lose a minute. Write 


to Mr. Gardner, 


c/o BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Synopsis of the Previous Installments of 
The Cruise of the Cuttlefish 


Darby Gilliss has been presented with a large and luxurious 
motor cruiser by a rich uncle. He has an opportunity to sell 
it providing delivery is made at New Orleans on a specified date. 

ith Win Barclay and Henry Mansur, his chums at prep 
school, Darby starts on a summer vacation cruise from Phila- 
delphia to New Orleans by the inside route. Running down 
the coast at night they have many adventures with police 
patrols, bootleggers and foggy weather and are even arrested 
in Norfolk. y are helped out of this difficulty by a friend 
of Win’s father who happens to be in court on another case. 
At Georgetown the Cuttlefish is stolen, but Henry is aboard 
unknown to the thieves and manages to open the valve wheel 
in the engine room so that the boat starts to founder. The 
thieves run her ashore and Henry later floats her at high tide 
and is picked up in the harbor by Win and Darby. 

After a stop over of two days at Charleston the boys take the 
Cuttlefish by inland water ways across Florida and finally 
arrive at Miami without accident. They receive a telegram 
from the purchaser saying that the Cuttlefish must be delivered 
exactly on time and in order to cut down the distance of eight 
hundred miles still to be traveled it is decided to run straight 
across the Gulf of Mexico from Cape Sable to the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. 

An early start is made, but about midnight the weather 
changes and the Cutllefish runs into a terrific tropical storm. 
For a day and a night and another day the staunch little craft 
runs bravely before the fury of wind and waves, and during 
the second night is dashed upon the barrier reef of an island. 





The boys, warned in time, leap clear as the Cuttlefish is 
about to strike, and win through the surf after a hard battle. 
The next morning as they set out to hunt for food, they dis- 
cover the Cuttlefish aground in the lagoon, damaged but 
serviceable and seaworthy 


Synopsis of the First Installment of 
The Shame of Motley 


The story is told in the first person by Lazarro Bian- 
comonte. He is the son of an enemy of Giovanni Sforza, 
Lord of Pesaro. As a youth he forced his way into the 
presence of Sforza and challenged him to’a combat. Sforza 
laughed at him and held him prisoner, forcing him to become 
his jester under the name of Boccadoro. 

For three years Boccadoro dwells at the court of Pesaro 
waiting a chance for revenge and supporting his mother out 
of the doles of the count, Finally Sforza plays a bitter trick 
upon him, which he resents, so that he is obliged to flee the 
court. 

Lucrezia Borgia, wife of Sforza. sends him with letters to 
her brother, Cesare Borgia, in Rome. 
employment with Borgia, as he had hoped, he is ordered to 
return to Pesaro, taking some secret papers to Lucrezia, with 


Instead of finding | 


| 
| 


the vague promise that if he carries out this mission success 


fully he may find a position in the army of Borgia. During 
his stay in Rome he makes an enemy of Ramiro, one of the 
officers of Borgia’s army. 

On his way back to Pesaro, still traveling in his fool's garb 
for greater safety, but wearing over it a cloak and hat which 
conceal it, Boccadoro comes upon a beautiful young 
woman, Paola Sforza di Santafior, who is attended by a 
company of grooms. She is making her escape from Rome, 
where she was to have been forced into a marriage with 
Ignacio Borgia, to Pesaro, Sforza being her cousin. Bocca- 
doro offers to be her guide over the road. They have gone 
some distance when persons are discovered, who, upon 


nearer inspection, turn out to be a troop of Borgia soldiers 
under Ramirc. Paola rides ahead, while Boccadoro takes 
her place in the litter and turns off on a different road to lead 


the pursuing party astray. 








Hari, the Jungle Lad 


(Concluded from page 18) 








We were silent, for we knew this meant in 
all probability that our friend was dead. 
Evening came. The moon rose. In _ the 
distance the beasts of the jungle went to and 
fro. Near midnight I alone kept watch, sit- 
ting by the fire. Everybody else was asleep 
in his tent. Suddenly a shadow fell near me. 
I was almost petrified with terror, but from 
above the shadow a whisper reached me: 

“Tt is Kari and I, O little friend.” 

I felt as though I were dreaming, and I 
thought I was listening to the voice of the dead, 
but, God be thanked! it was no dream, but the 
truth. I heard the Rajah’s elephant trumpet 
with joy, and it was Gopal’s own voice that 
continued: 

“We have come near every night and I have 
tried my best to attract your attention, but 
Kari is so suspicious of men that I could not 
make him stay long near yourcamp. To-night, 
however, he has consented to come and stay!” 
I called my father and the Rajah, who came 
out of their tents, and we had a long converse. 
But first we gave poor Gopal food who had been 
living on jungle fruit and nuts ever since he had 
left us. We begged him to leave the elephant, 
but he would not, saying, “Kari may take 
fright at any moment and return to the jungle, 
and the only thing that holds him to civiliza- 
tion is the bond of his affection which has sur- 
vived everything. If I desert him nothing will 
bring him back. Is it not so, Breaker of my 
Heart?” he said to the elephant, who trum- 
peted softly, like one who asks forgiveness for 
what he cannot help. 

“Tt was only to-night,” continued Gopal, 
“that he consented to remain and let me make 
our presence known to you. Nothing but my 
love for him binds his wild heart to my wish. 
Pearl of Elephants,” he went on in that curious 
pleading drawl he reserved for Kari, “never shalt 
thou regret thy submission in this one matter.” 
Kari had grown bigger since the old days, the 
Rajah said. He was ten feet tall, and his tusks 
measured three. His skin gleamed with a 
black sheen. Sure enough, just as the day 
began to break, he fretted for a while and again 
charged into the jungle and disappeared with 
his master. But this time Gopal had food with 
him, and my father said, “He will return. As 
long as Gopal stays with him,” he continued, 
“the noose of his affection will pull tighter 
about Kari’s heart, and irresistibly he will be 
drawn back.” It was true, but altogether it 
took five weeks for Kari to become accustomed 
to camp. At last he stayed one day and one 
night through. After that he gave no trouble. 
In the meantime the old fellow was starving 
in his noose, but nobody could go near him. 
He had eaten up everything in sight, and now 
was starving royally. The moment he saw a 
human being he charged to the length of his 
rope. We had caught him in another lasso 
and tied the same leg twice over to a tree. 
He was secure, no doubt. All we could do for 
a while was to ride around him with our tame 
elephants, but we could not go very near. 
Now and then we would throw at him a bunch 
of bananas weighing about ten pounds. He 
would get nothing more for two days at a time. 
Apparently this impressed on his mind the fact 
that man was his friend, because he gave him 
food. Pretty soon we would leave him ten 





pounds a day, and each time we drew a little 


nearer. One day I was so close to him that the 
beast could have stepped on me, but he did 
nothing to injure me. ‘The following day my 
father made bold and touched the elephant’s 
trunk. The old bull did not hurt him. After 
Kari’s return we tied them together very 
loosely by their necks and started toward 
civilization. As we came nearer and nearer the 
edge of the jungle, the two wild animals began 
to fret. Kari did not like it, and the old bull 
began to show intimations of anger and hate. 
At night they were picketed separately, and 
once when everybody was asleep we heard 
a terrible trumpeting in the dark. We all got 
up and lighted our torches, but before we had 
finished we saw the wild elephant charging at 
one of the tents. The old bull killed one of the 
two trappers who were sleeping there, and 
ripped up the whole place as the wind rips up 
acloud. That instant we could see in the dark 
by the light of our torch that Kari had come 
from nowhere, and was upon him. No matter 
which way the old bull elephant started to go 
Kari would stand in front of him, and each 
time Kari received the charge of his tusks on 
his own flanks. We brought out the oid, tame 
elephants, but it was no good. All they could 
do was to stand between us and the bull, but 
they did not do anything to help Kari fight 
him. The Rajah said: 

“Let us shoot him to death.” 

“Do not shoot him,” cried Gopal. “I am 
sure Kari can conquer him, and then there will 
be no danger of Kari’s returning to the herd, 
for by beating the bull Kari will put himself 
beyond the pale of elephant society, and he will 
have to become reconciled to humanity!” 

So we let the fight go on; it grew more and 
more intense. The elephants butted against 
each other. Tusks crashed in the night, and 
with their trunks the elephants tried to choke 
each other, but it turned out very soon that 
Kari was no match for the old fellow, whose 
tusks were larger and whose strength was 
greater than Kari’s. But he did not have 
Kari’s agility nor his intelligence. Kari was 
pressed harder and harder, till finally he put his 
back against a tree. Every time the old ele- 
phant butted him the tree shook almost like a 
blade of grass in the wind, but Kari would have 
a@ moment in which to rest. It was the old 
bull, after all, who gave out. With unheard-of 
fierceness he put his head down and went for 
Kari’s chest, but he missed his charge. Instead 
of piercing Kari with his tusk, one of Kari’s 
tusks stuck in the mouth of the bull. Then 
they began to spin around in a circle. The 
entire ground seemed to rock under their feet. 
The moon set. The day broke. And the old 
elephant bled more and more profusely, yet 
he could not do anything to shake off Kari’s 
tusk sticking into his mouth. Suddenly Kari 
shook his head violently, and slashed open the 
left side of the old elephant’s mouth, and 
with the deftness of a fencer, at almost the 
same time, he stuck his tusk under the chin of 
the old fellow. The shock of it was so great 
that the bull fell, literally pounding the 
ground. It sounded like the beat of a great 
drum resounding through the whole earth. 
Kari bent his front legs and butted, and butted 
again until the old fellow’s throat was lacer- 
ated. He could breathe no more. With a snarl 
of anger Kari stood up, trumpeted at us and 
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Once a Scout— 


Always a Scout! 





If you ever were a real Boy Scout of 
America, you will be one as long as you 
live. 


DON’T QUIT. 


DON’T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
LAPSE. 


KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


Don’t stop until you are a Veteran, first 
a five year Veteran—then a ten year 
Veteran and so on forever. Then you 
can’t stop—you won’t want to—you are 
a scout for life. 


If you can’t keep up actively with your 
troop you can register as an ASSOCIATE 
SCOUT. Ask your Scoutmaster to read 
page 23 of your Handbook. 


If you can’t connect with a troop you can 
register as a PIONEER SCOUT. See page 
23 of Handbook. 


When you go away to school or college 
you can join a troop or a Scout Club if 
there is one, and keep active. If there is 
not, you can start one. Anyway you can 
still carry on in your own troop as an 
Associate Scout. 


Register with the National Council the 
minute you are eligible to VETE 
RANK. You are eligible to this rank just 
as soon as you have completed five years 
of continuous service in Scouting. Once 
registered in the Veteran Scout Associa- 
tion, you are a Veteran Scout for Life, 
authorized to wear the Scout uniform 
and badge of rank, even though unable 
temporarily to give active service in 
Scouting. There is a special badge of dis- 
tinction for Ten Years of Active Service. 
KEEP ACTIVE UNTIL YOU ARE A “TEN 
YEAR”? MAN. 


If you have been all through Scouting, 
and are eighteen years old, BECOME A 
ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER or an 
expert instructor along some special 
line. They are very much needed. 


If you are twenty-one BECOME A 
SCOUTMASTER. The need for scout- 
masters is tremendous. There is no 
reason why you should ever stop Scout- 
ing. 


Later on there will be a place for you as 
a trained Scout man, who has come up 
from the ranks and absolutely knows the 
game at first hand, as a troop committee 
or local il ber, aC issi 

or Scout Executive—real men’s jobs, 
every one of them. 





DON’T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER 


SCOUTS QUIT. 


DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER 
Suir. DON’T LET HIM LET YOU 


The nation cannot afford to lose one boy 
or man from Scouting. No boy or man 
— in Scouting can afford to get out 
of it. 


Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 


If you must leave the troop and cannot 
follow any of the above suggestions, then 
ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONOR-~ 
ABLE DISCHARGE. If your record 
justifies it, you can secure it through 
your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you 
ought to stay by the Movement until 
your record is such as to give you this 
opportunity to leave Scouting in an 
orderly and creditable fashion. 


. The day is cmtes when the boy who can- 
not show a certificate of service, indicat- 
ing that he left Scouting under creditable 
conditions, will ashamed to confess 
that he ever pretended to be a scout. 
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plunged into the jungle. When we reached the 
old elephant his two eyes were lusterless as glass. 
His legs were stiff. Vultures began to whirr in 
the air, which was the sure sign of death. We 
started to saw off his tusks. They measured 
seven feet in length and six inches in diameter. 
We waited a whole week for Kari to come 
back. The sight of blood enrages an elephant 
so that he does not like to stay nearit. He goes 
away, as if to purify himself from the hate and 
the fear that has soiled him during a fight, but 
once his feelings are calmed and his self-respect 
restored, and he is able to remember, he comes 
back by the same path that drew him away, 
and turns into a docile elephant once more. 
About ten days we waited; and then we 
started for home. It was near the end of our 
journey when one afternoon we saw Kari 
coming toward us, it seemed, from nowhere. 
Only those who know the soul of the animal 
can tell how it was that he found us. Kari 
went straight to Gopal and put his trunk 


around him. I thought he was going to kill 
him, but no, it was because he was glad to 
have found his master. 

At the end of our journey the Rajah and 
Gopal had a consultation with my father. 
They wished to leave Kari with us for a time, 
and Gopal called out to the now perfectly 
subdued elephant, and said to him, 

“O Lord of the Jungle and Pearl among 
Elephants, this is the parting of the ways. 
Wilt thou return to the market-place, or is it 
thy will to remain near the jungle for yet a space 
with thy new friends, the great hunter and his 
son, gradually accustoming thyself to the ways 
of men; what is thy wish, Lordly One?” 

Kari bowed before his master, and Gopal led 
him to us. 

“He has consented to stay,” he said, “and 
he will keep his promise.” 

In the next adventure I shall tell you about 
my life with Kari, which was filled with 
romance and with beauty. 








The Cruise of the Cuttlefish 


(Continued from page 19) 








man take the raft and a bite to eat and some 
fishing tackle and spend the day on the lagoon.” 

““What’s that for?” queried Winthrop. “We 
can catch all the fish we want just by casting 
from the beach anywhere.” 

“Sure we can,” Darby agreed. “But we 
can’t find that hidden passage through the reef 
by casting from the beach. Finding that pas- 
sage will be the job of the fellow on the raft. 
He can pole along the inside of the reef, fishing 
a little as he goes—for the benefit of anybody 
who happens to be looking on—and acting as 
if he had all day forit. We all know the length, 
beam and draft of the Cuttlefish, and we’ve all 
had experience enough to know just about how 
tight a place we can squeeze her through on a 
pinch. Anything the matter with my idea, 
so far?” 

“Nothing in the world,” said Win enthusi- 
astically. ‘What next?” 

“The next thing is this. They’ll be expecting 
us to make the launch in daylight. Believing, 
as they do, that we don’t know of their presence 
on the island, they have no reason to think that 
we'd undertake so big a job as the launching 
in the dark. That being the case, we will 
undertake it in the night. With another day’s 
digging, even by only two of us, we can make 
the cruiser slide out of here under her own 
power and without the help of the anchor drag; 

‘and once in deep water, with the passage 

through the reef found for us by our fisherman, 
we can make the surprise work the other way 
around. Now then, rip my plan up the back 
if you can. Or if either of you has thought 
of a better one, spill it out.” 

But neither Henry nor Win had _hought 
of a better one; so the next thing to be 
decided was which one of the three would man 
the raft the next day and make the veiled 
search for the secret passage. Since they could 
not be positively certain that the mutineers 
were wholly without firearms, the job promised 
at least a possibility of danger. It was only 
fair to assume that the movements of the raft 
would be watched from the shore, and if the 
watchers suspected the real object of the fish- 
erman, they would doubtless be swift to shoot, 
if they had anything to shoot with. 

Since the raft voyage offered at least this 
tentative risk, there were three stubborn volun- 
teers, none of them willing to surrender the 
post of danger. Darby argued that the scheme 
was his, and he ought to be the one to take the 
chance. Win’s plea was based diplomatically 
upon his better knowledge of navigation. In 
his eagerness to get on the firing line, if there 
were going to be one, he flung modesty to the 
winds and contended that of the three, he was 
best qualified by his yachting experience on the 
Maine coast to judge of the practicability of a 
passage through which the Cuéllefish was to be 
steered. Henry, on his part, took an entirely 
different line. His argument was that while 
either Darby or Win could both steer and run 
the engine, he was the one who wouldn’t be 
absolutely necessary on the voyage of escape; 
therefore it was his place to take whatever risk 
there might be. : 

“More of that scary disposition of yours, 
Henny,” said Win. “Why, you little old piker, 
you’re a glutton for the hair’s-breadths!” 

“That’s all right; I’ll be scared enough, but 
the job will just fit me. There will be no place 
to run to, and, as you know, I can’t swim any. 
too well. So I’ll be as safe as a clock.” 

At last, Darby, to stop what was threatening 
to become an almost acrimonious contest, pro- 
posed that they draw lots for the fisherman’s 
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part, hoping that with the chances two to one | 
against him, Henry would fall out. But this | 
is just what didn’t happen. It was Henry who 
drew the short straw, and though both of the 
others immediately tried to persuade him off, 
he was adamant. He had won the honor and 
he was going to keep it. 

Having thus arranged their programme, 
they decided it was no longer safe to go without 
a night watch; and here again, Henry stoutly 
maintained that since he had no mechanical 
duties with the ship in dry-dock, it was his 
privilege to share the watches with the other 
two. Win and Darby both laughed at his 
suddenly acquired notion of stickling for his 
rights, but they humored him, and when they 
again drew lots to determine the order in which 
the watches should come, it was Henry who drew 








the two-hour interval between eleven o’clock and 
one. Since it was now nine, he turned in at once 
with Darby; Win having drawn the first watch 
and having already posted himself in the cockpit | 
with one of the rifles across his knees. 

Like all sentinels who are called in the middle 
of the night, Henry fancied he had but just 
fallen asleep when Win aroused him, saying: 
“Tt’s eleven o’clock, but if you want to think 
better of it, I'll carry on for another hour or so.” 

“Nothing at all like that,” said Henry, 
crawling out of his berth. “‘Where’s the rifle?” 

“T have it here.” 

* Anything stirring?” 
“Nothing but the insects. 
hear yourself think, for them.” 

Henry, clutching the rifle in both hands, 
stumbled up the companion steps and took his 
place in the cockpit, still half asleep. But be- 
fore long the old weakness began to assert it- 


You can hardly 


self. The heavy, tropical night, the somber 
and Balf mysterious surroundings, the insect 
nois@™Mof the forest, the occasional splash of an 


amphibian crab as it scuttled down the beach 
and into the lagoon, and, more than all, the 
knowledge that less than two miles away, and 
perhaps very much nearer than that, eight des- 
perate men were lurking awaiting their chance 
to capture the cruiser at whatever cost to her 
proper crew; all these things conspired to make 
his flesh creep, and to banish all thought of sleep. 

More than once during the hour between 
eleven and twelve it seemed as though he must 
give up and call either Win or Darby. But 
always there was a hot flush of shame to sub- 
merge him at this thought, and the effect of 
that was to make him determine to hold out, 
no matter what happened. 

Glancing at the illuminated dial of the wrist 
watch that Win had thrust upon him at the 
moment of post changing, he saw that it was 
a quarter past twelve when he first heard 
sounds that were different from the nature 
noises of the night. At first he thought they 
were muffled footsteps, and tried to persuade 
himself that they were not. Then he made sure 
they were; that somebody was moving cautious- 
ly along the beach toward the Cuétlefish. 

It was at the very last, when he could plainly 
distinguish a dark form approaching the sand 
heap thrown up by the week of digging, that 
Henry Mansur got his first real manumission 
from the slavery of fear; a slavery that had 
galled him ever since he could remember. 
Instead of darting below to give warning to the 
two sleepers, as he fully expected to find him- 
self doing, he was surprised to discover that 
he was suddenly growing cool and collected; 
that his muscles were hardening of their own 
accord, and that his brain was clearing so that 
every sense was on the alert. So far from 
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having any desire to run, he felt more like rising 
up boldly to challenge the intruder. 

But it was the second and saner thought 
that prevailed. He crouched lower in the 
cockpit, watching every movement of the 
dark figure on the beach. Very soon he saw 
that the man was carrying something in his 
hands; at first he theveht it was a gun, but 
immed‘ately he decided that it was too long to 
be a gun. In another minute the stealthy 
figure had climbed over the sand embankment 
at a place near the bow of the Cuttlefish, and 
was so lost to sight from the point of view of 
the sentinel in the cockpit. 

Instantly Henry slipped off his shoes and 
darted forward in the shadow of the raised 
deck. When he reached a better spying place 
and straightened up to look cautiously over the 
rail, he saw that the intruder was stooping 
under the bow of the cruiser and was apparently 
doing something to her underbody with what 
ever it was that he had been carrying in his 
hands 

As coolly as if he had never felt the lash of 
the whip of fear, Henry moved a little farther 
forward, rested the ritle over the rail and took 
steady aim at the crouching man, lining the 
gun as well as he could in the dark so that the 
bullet would strike between the shoulders of 
the squatting figure. Whatever it was that 
the man was doing to the Cuttlefish, it must be 
stopped, and the way to stop it was to pull the 
trigger. 

XIV 
THe Copper CYLINDER 


I° WAS neither fear nor any suddenly 

awakened compunctions about taking the 
law into his own hands that kept Henry 
Mansur, leaning over the bow bulwark of the 
Cutilefish and holding the ritle on the man who 
seemed to be doing something to the under 
body of the cruiser, from pulling the trigger. 
It was rather cool calculation and a bit of 
reasoning. The spy, or whatever he was, 
wouldn't be trying to disable the boat in 
any way; this would be the last thing the 
marooned mutineers would seek to do, since 
they expected to use the Cultlefish as the 
means of making their own escape from the 
island 

Holding himself firmly in hand, and being 
fairly eaten up with astonishment that he was 
able to do so, Henry kept the man covered 
while he tried to find out what he was doing. 
Immediately the answer came. The cruiser 
was now almost ground-free in the basin that 
had been excavated for her, and the squatting 
intruder was prodding under her keel with a 
stick to find out how nearly she was ready to be 
floated out. 

Assured of this, Henry took a little time to 
hold himself up to the reflective looking-glass 
He wanted to pinch himself to make sure he 
was awake. Under all the con- 
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figure vanishing in the shadows of the 
beach-sheltering palms, Henry returned to 
his place in the cockpit and put his shoes on, 
wondering if, now that the crisis was past, 
there wouldn’t be a reaction and a slump into 
the old morass of fear and trembling. But 
there wasn’t any slump; and when Darby 
appeared at one o’clock to relieve him, he was 
able to tell the tale of the spy’s visit quite 
calmly. 

“Heavens and earth!” Darby exclaimed, 
when the tale was told; “why didn’t you call 
us?” 

“Why should I?” Henry asked evenly. 
“Wasn't it my watch on deck?” 

“But weren’t you scared silly?” 

“[ suppose I was; I must have been. But 
if Tl only be scared the same way the next 
time something jumps up out of the woods, I 
shan’t mind.” 

“See here, Henny,” said Darby, as Henry 
was turning away to go below, “have you dis- 
covered at last that you're no coward, and 
never have been one?” 

“1 don’t know,” was the half-absent  re- 
ply. “All [ know is that when I first saw 
the man on the beach | nearly had one of 
my drop-it-and-run fits. And then, all at 
once, | didn’t have it. L could have shot 
that fellow without turning a hair, and | 
came pretty near doing it, too, before | 
happened to remember that he wouldn't 
be trying to damage the cruiser in any 
way.” 

“You think he was trying to find out how 
nearly ready we are to put to sea?” 


‘““No doubt about it. 
was doing.” 

“Well,” Darby put in, “we're not quite as 
nearly ready as he may think we are—as 
we'll show him and his gang to-morrow. 
Turn in and get your sleep. Win and I 
will divide the watches between now and 
daybreak.” 

\t sunrise the following morning the pro- 
gram decided upon in the council of war was 
put in train. After an early breakfast—and a 
light one because the provisions were running 
so low—the palm-log raft was strengthened 
with a few more binding strands of rope, and 
Henry, with a luncheon snack, his fishing 
tackle, and one of the rifles with his coat 
thrown over it to hide it, pushed off, poled 
his way down the lagoon, and was soon lost 
to sight around the bend in the crooking 
waterway. 

** Do you really believe Henry has found him- 
self, at last?’’ Win queried, as he and Darby 
resumed the sand-scooping operations under 
the cruiser’s hull. 

“Tt looks very much like it—after what he 
did last night.” 

“Well, if that is so, he’s the best man of the 
three of us to do the scouting job on the raft. 
If he has finally got a grip on himself, and 
knows it, he’ll make a thorough job of hunting 
for that passage; a better one than either of 
us would make, I guess.” 

Through all the hours of that long, hot day, 
always with the feeling amounting to certainty 
that hostile eyes were watching them from the 
wood, and that quite possibly hostile ears were 


I saw exactly what he 
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excavators dug sand, clearing out the basin 
on both sides, and trying, for the better mis- 
leading of those who might be spying and 
listening, to act their parts as naturally as 
possible. 

It proved to be a severe strain, as even 
Darby was willing to confess when they went 
aboard at noon to eat a midday bite. 

“Tf the whole eight of them should be hid- 
ing along here in the jungle, and should take 
a notion to rush us, I’m afraid we wouldn’t 
stand much of a chance,” he confided to Win 
in low tones; “not even with the rifles.” 

But Win was optimistic, as usual. 

“They won’t do any thing like that,” he 
said, matching Darby’s guarded tones; “not 
when there isn’t any need of it. The thing 
they’ ve doped out—a night surprise, when 
we’re all supposed to be abed and asleep— 
beats a daylight rush all hollow, and they’ve 
got sense enough to know it and not take 
a chance on getting shot. The most I’m 
worrying about is Henny; where he is and 
what he’s doing, all this time.” 

‘“He’s doing that thorough job you spoke 
of, and he won’t show up until it’s done, not 
if it takes him all day. He’s safe enough if 
these scoundrels haven’t any firearms—as 
I don’t suppose they have.” 

Their meagre luncheon eaten, they fell to 
work again, very largely, now, to keep up 
appearances. For by this time the week and 
a day of sand-scooping under the hull of the 
Cuttlefish had done what it was meant to do, 
and the cruiser was now actually afloat in the 
seepage water that came in from the lagoon at 
high tide, with nothing holding her but the 
little sand coffer dams they had built under 
either quarter to try to keep the water out of 
the basin as they worked. 

It was drawing on toward dusk, and they 
were both beginning to be really anxious about 
the long stay Henry was making, when Darby, 
who was aimlessly scraping more sand from 
under the cruiser’s bow, dug into one of the dis- 
colored spots they had remarked the day be- 
fore. An examination proved that the black 
material was, or had been, one of the timbers 
of the ancient wreck. Darby picked up a 
handful of it, looked at it, smelt it, and went 
on digging. After a bit, his scoop came in 
contact with something hard. Thinking it 
was a piece of the coral rock buried in the 
sand, he knelt and groped for it with his 
hands. 

What he found and brought up was not a 
piece of the coral; it appeared to be a short 
section of metal tubing, three or four inches in 
diameter and something over two feet long. 
Mindful of the spying eyes he felt sure were 
watching his every move from the cover of the 
near-by jungle, and marveling greatly that 
anything metallic should have endured as 
a relic of the old wreck after the stout oaken 
timbers had gone to dust, he 
handled his find cautiously, 





ditions precedent if he were 
really the Henry Mansur he had 
been acquainted with all his 
life—he should have been half 
crazy with fear and fighting 
desperately for the nerve to 
hold himself up. to the rack. 
But now he had no slightest 
wish to run away or to yell for 
help. On the contrary, he felt 
entirely competent to deal with 
the emergency all by himself, Cover. 
and he meant to do it. 

He could, have shouted for 
sheer joy when he realized that 
this new grip he had got upon 
himself was not to be shaken 
loose by any fear demon of the 
lot. A long time ago a wise 
man said: ‘He that ruleth his 
spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city,” and Henry 
was just beginning to enjoy 
the sort of fierce exaltation 
that comes with the convince- 
ment that one is actually and 
after all big enough and cool 
enough to cope with what- 
ever happens to come along. 

Hence, with the rifle still | 
held at the ready, he crept 
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being careful to keep it out 
H of sight of those who might 
be watching him. That the 
cylinder, which was closed at 
both ends, was hollow was 
evident from its lightness; and 
| the same lightness seemed to 
prove that it was empty. Speak- 
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around the line of the bul- 
warks in his stocking feet, keep- 
ing even pace with the spy 
who was ramming his stick 
in all directions under the keel 
of the cruiser; quite ready to let 
the man finish his prodding 
and go away, if that was what 
he meant to do; and equally 
ready to fire if the intruder 
should try to climb aboard. 
And when the man did 
finally go away, his slouching 
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“Let’s open it,” Win sug- 
gested. “I cancut the solder 
with my knife.” But he had 
barely begun to whittle at one 
of the soldered ends when 
Darby grabbed his arm. 

“Listen!” he whispered— 
|}  “‘there’s somebody breaking 
|| through the jungle on the other 
| side! Get the rifles—quick!” 
(To be continued in the February 
’ LIFE) 
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Sigmund Eisner Company that it 
has in some measure helped to 
further the aims and ideals of 
Scouting, as represented by ‘the 
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average upstanding, trim-appeat- 
ing, officially uniformed Boy Scout. 


| Sigmund Eisner Company Red Bank.N.J. 





National Outfitters to the Boy Scouts of America 
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THE WORLDS LARGEST MUSIC HOUSE 
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Any Wurlitzer} 
Instrument | 


OU may now have any Wurlitzer instrument for a week’s free trial in your} 

own home. Examine the instrument, show it to your friends, play it as} 

much as you wish. No obligation to buy—no expense for the trial. We 
make this liberal offer because we want you to see for yourself the superior } 
quality of Wurlitzer instruments. 


Notice especially the full, rich tone values and the fine, artistic workmanship. 
These are the result of 200 years’ experience in musical instrument building, 
the product of seven generations of music-craftsmanship. { 


Praised by Great Musicians, 


| Leading professionals everywhere recognize the artistic quality of Wurlitzer instruments. 

| Ysaye, the great virtuoso; Salvi, internationally famous as a harpist; Carl Preble of Sousa’s 

| band; Justin Huber, leader of the well-known syncopated orchestra of that name—artists 

| of the highest standing in every sphere of music use Wurlitzer instruments and recom- 
mend them to others. They speak especially of the ease of playing, a feature that is of im- | 
Portance to the amateur as well as the professional. 


Easy Payments 


If you decide to buy after the week’s free trial, payments are arranged in small monthly 

sums. A few cents a day will pay for your instrument. By buying direct you obtain genuine } 

Wurlitzer quality at moderate prices. Special offers on complete outfits—velvet lined case, | 
| all accessories, self-instructor, etc.—all you need at practically the cost of the instrument 


| Send for New Catalog | 


The greatest musical catalog ever published! Over 3,000 articles—every known instru- [ 

|} ment described and illustrated; many of them shown in full colors. Gives you lowest / 
prices and all details of Free Trial, Easy Payment plan. All sent FREE—no obligation. f 
Send the coupon today. i 


" Clip and Mail > EE ; BS aba 
— - THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER Co., Dept. 1141 

120 W. 42nd St., New York 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 

329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 
Send me, absolutely free, your new illustrated catalog, with prices 
and description of every known musicalinstrument. Also tell me 
how I may try any instrument in my own home and pay for it in 
small monthly sums. No obligation. 











